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The Empire and the World 


|‘ a recent issue of The Economist we recalled that just 
ten years ago the first World Economic Conference 
met at Geneva under the egis of the League of 
Nations. This assembly framed the famous declaration 
that “‘ the time has come to put an end to the increase 
of tariffs, and to move in the opposite direction.”’ 
Incidentally, it was the first important conference of 
the nations which was attended by German delegates 
as full members of the League. But while everyone knew 
what was the right thing to do, Governments—moved 
by national prejudice and their various vested interests 
—taised difficulties and procrastinated; and, though in 
the ensuing two years the upward movement of tariffs 
was, in fact, checked by commercial treaties, and trade 
obstructions were modified a little, the American tariff 
of 1930 gave the signal for an outbreak of increased 
ci which has caused the tariffs of 1927 to look 
ike garden fences, and the resolutions of 1927 to sound 
like pure hypocrisy. ; 
Pry ry » 1937, world opinion is, once again, alive to 
thie that there is something radically wrong with 
whic Ni ete economic nationalism. The countries 
with a ve carried it to the greatest lengths are faced 
ech discontent that must inevitably arise from a 
thes standard of living; and all are conscious that 
grave political perils through which we have been 
em be exorcised until something is done to 
wai . © economic tension and to release the vivifying 
ters of international trade. 
} matter, the greatest responsibility rests upon 
atien here which believe most sincerely in the import- 
© civilisation of good international relations. Unless 


as 


we can get rid of economic friction and rivalry between 
the Democracies, there is no hope of achieving their 
political solidarity in resistance to the rule of force. 
Unless the Democracies as a whole can hold out hope 
to the Dictatorships of greater prosperity by the route 
of international trade and commercial agreement, there 
is no prospect of release from the present strain. There 
is one event which may bring success in 1937 where the 
efforts of 1927 so egregiously failed, and make this year 
a real turning point in the right direction. That event 
is the assembly in London of the chief statesmen of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

What has the Empire to contribute to the revival of 
the world’s prosperity? The Empire is so far-flung, and 
its trade relations are so wide, that if its members are 
flourishing, this, in itself, will inevitably have some 
effect upon the trade of other nations. And in the last 
three years—as we show on a later page—the Empire 
has become increasingly prosperous. It is also true that 
after the Ottawa Conference the Dominions began 
to set an example to the rest of the world in removing 
some of the special crisis restrictions that had been 
imposed in the black days of 1931 and 1932. 

But it cannot be denied that other countries look 
askance at agreements which have established a preferen- 
tial regime over a large fraction of the globe; that this 
system has made a very large breach—in fact, if not in 
name—in the old system of equal treatment under the 
most-favoured-nation clause; and that it also handi- 
capped the trade of other nations in the great British 
market. Over a large area of trade, the Ottawa agree- 
ments fixed a standard preference, and thereby made it 
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impossible to reduce tariffs to other countries. In certain 
cases they actually involved the raising of tariffs against 
third parties. In no single respect did Ottawa diminish the 
barriers against the trade of foreign countries; and in 
fact—as the figures show—it definitely hampered 
them. Though the British tariff is not high, the trade 
involved is so large that Ottawa and the British tariff 
together have constituted the greatest obstacle erected 
against the trade of foreign countries since the crisis of 
1929. 

The importance of this consideration is urged this week 
in a notable document issued by the Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations Union. In their opinion “‘ there 
is a grave danger that intra-imperial commercial arrange- 
ments which are exclusive in form may constitute not 
merely an impediment to the restoration of trade outside 
the area they cover, but also an impediment to a restora- 
tion of stable international relations.’’ The Economic 
Committee go on to emphasise the necessity for the 
British Government, if they desire to effect such a 
restoration, to make ‘‘ certain important changes in 
policy in this respect.’’ 

At the same time, we have set our face against anyone 
following the example of the Empire. In present condi- 
tions few, probably no, nations are prepared to throw 
their doors wide open. But, in order to break the vicious 
circle, attempts have been made to set up low tariff 
regions or groups which, though falling short of com- 
plete customs unions, would involve reduced tariffs on 
a preferential basis to the members of the group. This 
means a departure from most-favoured-nation treatment; 
but the schemes meet this objection by offering the 
advantage of the preferential terms to any country that 
will reciprocate. Up to this day, this country has blocked 
these schemes by insisting on its treaty rights and de- 
manding the advantages without making any of the con- 
cessions. It is, however, significant that two years ago the 
United States departed from its traditional attitude so far 
as to bless the principle of agreements of this kind in the 
Monte Video resolutions of the Pan-American Congress. 

Even our individual commercial treaties are the 
subject of criticism; for it is claimed that, though in 
them we have ourselves adhered to the most-favoured- 
nation principle of no discrimination in our relations 
with foreign countries, the great bargaining strength 
conferred on us by the importance of the British market 
has put us in a position to compel the other parties to 
the treaties to impose quotas in our favour. This has 
introduced an element of discrimination and has tended 
to undermine the most-favoured-nation principle in the 
world at large. 

To-day the need of economic disarmament is realised 
on all sides. The United States—though still secretly 
annoyed at our chronic evasion of the war debt 
problem and distrustful of the Ottawa Agreements— 
realises that a commercial agreement which would 
increase trade between England and America would be 
economically a gesture and an example and politically 
a great step towards world peace. M. Bium is anxious 
to move further in the direction of lower tariffs, but 
needs some reciprocal concessions to enable him to do 
so. The Oslo Powers have been sitting in conference to 
find a way of reducing the barriers between them, and 
Mr VAN ZEELAND has been commissioned to take a 
more general view of the European field. Last but not 
least, Dr ScHacut has said that Germany is willing to 
co-operate in efforts to reduce the barriers to trade, and 
his remarks have been confirmed by the still more 
important statement of Herr HITLER to MR LansBury 
that Germany would attend an economic conference if 
one were summoned by the President of the United 
States. 

For this it is as yet early days; but the policy of this 
country and the Empire must be defined this month. 
It is in our power to prepare the way in four directions. 
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The first is to decide in principle with the Dominions 
that imperial policy shall henceforth follow the line 
adopted by Canada in her new agreement with 
this country rather than that of the 1932 agreements: 
that is to say, that it will be based not on the 
principle of a fixed amount of preference—which 
makes it impossible to reduce duties against foreign 
goods—but on maximum duties on Empire goods, 
There are signs that Empire opinion generally is begin- 
ning to move in this direction. 

Secondly, we should be prepared to follow the 
example of Canada and establish an intermediate tariff 
which would enable us to give some, but not all, of the 
benefits of preference to foreign countries pursuing a 
genuinely liberal commercial policy. This would enable 
us to withdraw opposition to the formation of low tariff 
groups and to obtain for ourselves the advantages of 
membership of such groups by the concessions in rates 
which this intermediate tariff would embody. Such a 
step would at once bring the plans of MR VAN ZerELanp 
within the bounds of practical politics. 

Thirdly, we should consider the relations of the 
United States with the Empire as a whole. American 
tradition is opposed to differential tariffs. If, in return 
for reductions in duties which specially interest Great 
Britain, we in this country made concessions to 
America or admitted her trade on the intermediate 
tariff, it would certainly mean keener competition with 
some forms of Dominion produce. But the United 
States might well consider it worth while to com- 
pensate the Dominions for any such benefit by offering 
reductions on tariff schedules that would give the 
Dominions greater access to the American market. 

Finally, there is the problem of Germany’s re-entry 
into the world economic system. We have no space to 
discuss this important question here in its European 
aspect. All that need be said from the point of view of 
imperial policy is that it is vital to avoid the closing of 
the door to foreign trade in the dependent Empire or to 
give colour to Germany’s plea that she can only secure 
the materials and markets that are vital to her from a 
colonial empire of her own. If we pursue that road it 
must inevitably end in a clash. 

These are all matters of far-reaching principle. But 
the fact that the Empire exists throws upon its members 
the duty of facing them. Before the war civilisation, and 
the international trade which is its natural accompani- 
ment, grew apace, with the help of free trade in Britain 
and low tariffs in most of the world outside Europe. 

Britain and the Empire have to-day radically 
departed from this state of affairs. But a group of 
nations which includes one-quarter of the world’s popu- 
lation and covers over one-quarter of its surface cannot 
live to themselves alone. Nor can their economic policy 
be considered in watertight compartments, but must be 
treated as a whole. Unless and until we are prepared to 
return to the pre-war state of things a heavy respon- 
sibility rests upon the Empire to seek some other means 
of making its contribution to the general well being. The 
preceding suggestions seem to us the most practical way 
of approaching the problem at this critical stage. 








| On pages 262 to 271 of this issue appears 
a special 


OTTAWA SECTION 


containing an analysis of the 
Ottawa Agreements, their 


effects on Imperial trade, 
and the problems involved 
in their renewal 
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Belgium’s New Status 


R ANTHONY EDEN arrived in Brussels last 
M Sunday for his pre-arranged visit to the Belgian 
Government, On the eve of his arrival the text of the 
new Anglo-French declaration on the status of Belgium 
was presented to the Belgian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, M. SPAAK. 

The essence of this declaration is that the French and 
British Governments consider Belgium to be now 
released from all obligations towards them resulting 
either from the Treaty of Locarno or from the provi- 
sional Anglo-Franco-Belgian arrangement of March 19, 
1936, under which the three parties temporarily re- 
affirmed, among themselves, the undertakings to assist 
each other against aggression. This agreement had been 
contained in the Locarno Treaty; but the two vital 
changes were that Germany had ceased, in consequence 
of her Rhineland act on March 7th, to be one of the 
beneficiaries; while the United Kingdom had become a 
beneficiary as well as a guarantor. 

Under the new arrangement of April 24th, Belgium 
is discharged from the obligation of giving a guarantee 
without forfeiting the privilege of being the recipient of 
one. The new declaration goes on to state that the 
United Kingdom and France maintain in respect of 
Belgium their existing undertakings towards her. It is 
added that the existing reciprocal undertakings 
between Belgium’s two present guarantors—under- 
takings which constitute a provisional Anglo-French 
defensive alliance—are in no way affected by the 
waiving of the corresponding obligations that have 
hitherto been binding upon Belgium as well. 

To continue to receive a guarantee, without any 
longer being asked to give one in return, is unquestion- 
ably a status of privilege. The Belgians themselves have 
been the first to acknowledge that this privilege which 
they have now obtained has its price. The Belgian 
Government publicly declares its determination to defend 
the frontiers of Belgium with all its forces against any 
aggression or invasion; to prevent Belgian territory 
from being used, for purposes of aggression against 
another State, as a passage or as a base of operations 
by land, by sea or in the air; and to organise the defence 
of Belgium in an efficient manner for this purpose. The 
two other Powers take note of the renewed assurances 
of the fidelity of Belgium to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and its obligations. 

When all these terms of the new Anglo-French 
declarations are read together, two salient features 
emerge. First, the new status which Belgium has 
acquired, through her release from her Locarno and post- 

tno obligations, to assist her neighbours if they are 
the victims of aggression, is something very different 
from a status of isolation. Secondly, the new arrange- 
ment still leaves open a number of knotty questions 
Which may be crucial. 

Belgium, then, has eschewed isolation in three several 
ways. She is continuing to accept a guarantee from 
France and Great Britain; she is undertaking, vis-a-vis 
these two guarantors, to re-arm herself efficiently; and 
she is re-affirming her own obligations under the 
Covenant, not excluding Article XVI. Under modern 
technical conditions of warfare, each of these three 
Belgian undertakings probably involves the making of 
technica] arrangements in advance between the Belgian 
staff on the one hand and the French and British staffs 
on the other. If Great Britain and France are to resist 
oe of Belgium’s integrity by a fourth Power, 

y can only do this by carrying out operations of 


war, in Belgium’s defence, on Belgian soil and waters 
and in Belgian air. They cannot do that effectively 
without knowing in advance what Belgian facilities they 
will have at their disposal, Again, if France and Great 
Britain are to be satisfied that Belgium is doing her 
best, by effective Belgian re-armament, to deter a fourth 
party from attacking either England or France, or both, 
through Belgian air or across Belgian ground, then 
Belgium must take these two neighbours into her con- 
fidence to some extent about her own military 
arrangements. 


Then there is Article XVI of the Covenant. This 
Article may not oblige a State-member of the League 
to take military action in defence of a fellow-member 
who is the victim of aggression. Indeed, if this obligation 
were implicit in Article XVI, the release of Belgium 
from her late obligations towards France and Great 
Britain would be meaningless. Yet, short of that, 
Article XVI may still involve obligations which may be 
very serious from the aggressor’s standpoint. For 
instance, it may involve giving free passage across one’s 
territory to the armed forces of other States-members 
when these are either themselves the victims of aggres- 
sion or else are exercising their unquestionable right 
to take up arms on a victim’s behalf. 


The cordiality with which Mr Epen hdas_ been 
received by his Belgian hosts shows that the British and 
French Governments’ readiness to accommodate their 
own policy to Belgian desires is a matter that is of vital 
importance for them, as well as for Belgium. It has 
been much appreciated in Brussels. The moral solidarity 
between these three West European democratic coun- 
tries is likely to become all the closer for being relieved 
of its hitherto rather ponderous juridical trappings. The 
new arrangement evidently does answer to the wishes of 
that substantial majority which voted for M. VAN 
ZEELAND against M. De&GRELLE in the Brussels by- 
election the other day. This majority of the Bruxellois 
—and of the Belgian people as a whole—do not want 
to be pawns, not even in the hands of friendly neigh- 
bours, in a European power-game. But they also do 
not want to smooth Germany’s way towards an 
ascendancy over Europe. 


This is the meaning of the Belgian Government’s 
steadfastness in clinging to the Covenant. That brings 
us to the question of Germany’s reaction. The German 
Government knows that Belgium would lke a new 
guarantee from Germany to supplement those which she 
already has from Great Britain and France. Will 
Germany now try to sell Belgium this guarantee at a 
price? And will Germany’s price be that Belgium shall 
denounce her own obligations under Articles XV and 
XVI of the Covenant? The Germans are already point- 
ing out that Switzerland obtained at least a partial 
exemption from these Articles in 1920, and Germany 
herself in 1925. Why should not Belgium follow suit by 
refusing in advance to give France and Great Britain 
any Belgian facilities for defending themselves if 
Germany were to attack them? If Germany does pro- 
pose some such deal as this, the Belgians may reply 
that, for the article offered, the price is high. What 
value should Belgium set on a German scrap of paper 
which has been torn up twice over within living 
memory? Belgian independence would not be worth 
much if Belgian neutrality solely worked in favour of 
an aggressor. That is the lesson, for Belgium and the 
rest of us, of last week’s declaration. 
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The British Steel Industry—I 


HERE are three main stages in the production of 

finished steel products—the blast furnace, the steel 
furnace and the rolling mill. In the blast furnace iron 
ore is reduced from its oxide form to metallic pig iron. 
The steel furnace burns away the metallic impurities in 
the pig iron by separating them out from the metallic 
iron in the form of oxides. This process may be carried 
out in either a Bessemer converter or an open-hearth 
furnace. In the former, the oxidisation is effected by 
blowing air through the molten metal. In the open- 
hearth furnace external heat is available, and steel scrap 
may be charged into the furnace. To the extent that 
scrap is used, the process becomes little more than one 
of remelting. In addition to the advantage of being able 
to use up to some 8o per cent. of scrap in the charge 
(an element of flexibility of considerable advantage in 
view of the wide fluctuations in the price relationship 
between pig iron and scrap) the open-hearth process 
makes possible a more accurate control of the composi- 
tion of the finished steel. The exact chemical properties 
of the steel are determined by the addition of carbon 
and other elements as the metal is poured from the 
furnace. The open-hearth process predominates in the 
United Kingdom. On the Continent a much larger pro- 
portion of Bessemer steel is made. 

There is a second distinction that must be drawn 
between two ways of making steel—known as the 
‘“‘ acid ’’ and “‘ basic ’’’ processes respectively. The acid 
process will not eliminate phosphorus from the pig iron 
and, therefore, can only be employed on iron initially 
free from phosphorus. The basic process, so called 
because the furnace is lined with a basic material such 
as dolomite, will extract phosphorus, and can thus be 
used in purifying pig iron obtained from the large 
supplies of phosphoric ore available in this country, 
Lorraine and other parts of the world. Both acid and 
basic steel can be made in either of the types of furnace 
referred to above. As the presence of phosphorus in 
more than small traces is most deleterious to steel, it is 
considered preferable to use acid steel for the highest 
class of work. Open-hearth steel is generally used for 
structural and similar purposes. Basic Bessemer steel is 
used largely for tubes, and where rolling properties are 
more important than tensile strength. 

In the next stage of production the steel ingots are 
rolled first into semi-finished products, billets or sheet 
bars, and then rolled further (if in the same works, while 
still hot) into finished sections, sheets, strip or other 
products. In producing a ton of steel ingots in this 
country in 1935 an average of 0.6 tons of scrap and 0.4 
tons of pig iron were used. Of the 0.6 tons of scrap 
roughly half arises in the course of production of the 
steel products, and the other half mainly from the 
demolition and scrapping of steel structures, including 
ships and machinery. In making a ton of pig iron 
upwards of one ton of coke is required, and from two 
tons to 3$ tons of ore, depending on its iron content. 
Less than a third of the ore used in this country during 
the last decade has been imported (mainly from Spain, 
North Africa and Scandinavia), while there has been a 
net export of both scrap and coke. 

Thus, it pays to locate steelworks close to the 
sources of raw material and, where all n 
materials are not found together, at the source of the 
predominating raw material, and adapt the technique 
of production so as to involve the minimum import of 
further materials into the district. Since, however, the 


main loss in weight occurs in the early stages of pro- 
duction, it is sometimes economical to transport the 
steel in semi-finished forms and finish it near the 
market: this practice, and the multifarious forms jp 
which finished steel is required, account for the exist. 
ence of re-rolling works in the Birmingham area. 

The ubiquity of the raw materials in this country en- 
ables steelworks to be located in all the main industrial 
regions. They are all either on or within easy reach of 
coalfields, while it is possible to select in each case the 
steel process which takes the fullest advantage of the 
particular iron-bearing materials which are most readily 
available. Thus : — 


In Scotland and South Wales, highly industrialised 
regions with negligible ore supplies, an open-hearth 
process using over two-thirds scrap is generally adopted. 


In Cumberland, with rich non-phosphoric ore deposits 
but lacking the industrial hinterland to provide much 
scrap, acid Bessemer with some acid open-hearth stee] 
is made. 


In Northamptonshire, with abundant phosphoric ore, 
negligible industrial scrap and little internal works scrap, 
the basic Bessemer process is employed exclusively. 


In Lincolnshire, where there are similar ample supplies 
of native phosphoric ore, the basic open-hearth process 
is used with a charge of 80 per cent. pig iron and 20 per 
cent. scrap. 


On the North-East Coast, the still substantial though 
declining supplies of home ore are supplemented by both 
imported ore and local shipbreaking and other scrap ; 
the district uses an open-hearth process with an average 
charge of 70 per cent. pig iron and 30 per cent. scrap. 


In Sheffield, where there are no ore supplies but sub- 
stantial quantities of scrap, and a traditional demand 
for products of the highest quality, a large proportion of 
acid open-hearth and electric furnace steel is made; and 
the furnace charge averages fully 65 per cent. scrap. 


While each of these districts has an economic (as well 
as an historic) justification, it is inevitable that as the 
richer but partially worked-out deposits become pro- 
gressively more expensive to mine, there should be a 
trend toward the use of more accessible lower-grade 
ores. This tendency leads to a more rapid expansion of 
production in some districts and to a relative (if not 
absolute) decline in others. Thus, in the past decade, 
steel output in the Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire 
districts has quadrupled and now stands at nearly 
2,000,000 tons a year. This tendency for production to 
expand in the two districts dependent entirely on the 
use of home raw materials, relatively to districts which 
are now partially dependent on imports, has been 
dictated solely by economic considerations. 

The current rate of British steel production is practi- 
cally 13 million tons a year. This rate compares with 
11.7 million tons produced in 1936, 5.2 million in 1932, 
and is over 30 per cent. in excess of that achieved i 
1929 or at any time during the last war. The agreement 
with the Continental industry has fixed an import quota 
at a level of just over 500,000 tons—a tonnage which the 
Cartel now have difficulty in supplying—compared with 
imports from the Continent of over 2,000,000 tons 10 
1930 and 1931. The export position is secured by 4 
quota which will do much to ensure that Great Britain 
has at least as large a share of world exports as she had 
in 1929 or in any subsequent year. 

The output of over 9 million tons per annum reached 
in the comparatively stable period 1927-29 can be 
regarded as a minimum rather than a normal figure. 
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Home consumption was seriously curtailed by the 
restrictive effect of the high interest rate required to 
maintain our over-valued currency; exporting industries 
were handicapped and imports encouraged by the dis- 
parity of cost levels arising from the same over- 
valuation; while the steel industry was in no position 
to protect itself from the periodic attacks on this market 
by Continental producers. These adverse factors have 
now been largely corrected. The average home produc- 
tion of steel ingots during the last decade has been 
8.3 million tons. The long-term upward trend in domestic 
steel consumption should increase this figure during the 
next decade to an average of 10.3 million tons; lower 
interest rates and capital construction may well add 0.5 
million tons to the average demand; while it is antici- 
pated that, as a result of the agreement with Continental 
producers, there will be an improvement in the net 
balance of exports over imports of 1.5 million tons of 
ingots. This rough calculation gives an average antici- 
pated demand over the next decade of almost 12} million 
tons; and when allowance is made for the rearmament 
demand which will fall largely in the new decade, it 
seems not unlikely that the average for the period will 
be of the order of 12} million to 13 million tons. 

The actual volume of production in the near future is 
not likely to be limited by any shortage of capacity, but 
rather by difficulties of ensuring a correspondingly rapid 
increase in raw material supplies. The sharp advance in 
prices of iron ore, coke, and scrap during the past year 
is the chief reason for the imminent rise in prices of 
finished steel. The adjustment of steel prices, however, 
which is now being considered, will doubtless take 
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account of the probability that ore prices will rise still 
further. 

But whatever the precise output may be in the next 
year or so, we are likely to see in the future, as in the 
past, wide fluctuations of demand. On two occasions since 
the war the production of steel in this country has been 
reduced by half in the space of two years, and a few years 
later has more than recovered the lost ground. The 
American level of steel production fell by 75 per cent. in 
the years of depression which followed the collapse in 
1929. Expenditure on capital development schemes, and 
on replacement of plant and buildings is so easy to curtail 
whenever the industrial outlook becomes unfavourable, 
that a stable demand for steel cannot be anticipated. It 
may be that, at the onset of the next recession, more 
vigorous and immediate action will be taken to prevent 
the spread of depression; but, even so, it is reasonable to 
anticipate that while a peak demand of over 14 million 
tons is likely to be reached in the next year or so, it is 
equally probable that this will be followed by a reaction 
to a level fully 3 million to 4 million tons lower. 

The various works extension schemes at present 
approaching completion are expected to make possible 
in this country a yearly rate of steel production during 
1938 substantially in excess of the present rate of 
13 million tons. Further expansion will mature in 
1939, so that it should be possible over the next two 
years to meet a very large peak demand. Subsequently, 
should a reaction set in, the industry will have exten- 
sively modernised its plant and will be in a position 
to face a recession with highly efficient productive 
equipment. 


The Difficulties of Liverpool 


IVERPOOL is by far the largest of the compact 

group of densely-populated and economically close- 
knit administrative areas which line the banks of the 
Mersey estuary and are known collectively as Mersey- 
side. A century ago the population of 
the city was 213,000, and of the area 
224,000; in 1911, the two figures were 
753,000 and 1,102,000; at the last 
census they were 856,000 and 
1,272,000. To-day, the city covers 
an area of 27,000 acres. 

First and foremost, Liverpool is, of 
course, a seaport. As such, it is 
second only to London and far ahead 
of the third. It is as an exporter that 
Liverpool ranks closest to the capital. 
If one examines the trade figures for 
1935, it will be seen that of exports 
and re-exports totalling £481 ,000,000, 
Liverpool sent {132,000,000 and 
London £145,000,000. But of total 
imports of {757,000,000, only {140,000,000 came in by 
Liverpool as against London’s £321,000,000. But though 
it 1s always comforting to read of such imposing sums, 
further inquiry shows some rather depressing facts. If 
we compare the fortunes of the two cities’ trade over 
the last ten years, we find that London’s imports by 
volume have recovered to 89 per cent. of the 1927-1929 
average, while Liverpool has only gone up to 80 per 
sia a the figures for exports are no more encour- 

: for are ; cent. 
repetiner they are 84 per cent. and 69 per 

Such facts as these should induce one to treat with 





care prophecies such as recently have been made by 
some of the leaders of Liverpool’s trade and commerce 
of the early passing of depression and the advent of 
boom conditions on the Merseyside. The industry and 
trade of that great hinterland which 
stretches north and east to beyond 
the Pennines and southwards into the 
Midlands, with whose economic wel- 
fare that of Liverpool and Mersey- 
side are inextricably linked, will have 
to improve considerably if Mersey- 
side is to experience the degree of 
recovery which the more prosperous 
parts of the country have enjoyed. 

The truth appears to be that the 
prolonged commercial development 
of Merseyside during the nineteenth 
century, which continued up to 1914, 
has not been renewed since the war. 
Though the tonnage of shipping using 
the port in post-war as compared with 
pre-war years has increased, trade in commodities has 
ceased to grow. The post-war situation has in the main 
been determined by two familiar forces. In the first place, 
the rise of manufacturing industry in countries previ- 
ously supplied by our exporters, and secondly, the 
depressing and increasing popularity of autarky. The 
industrial hinterland of the port of Liverpool has experi- 
enced, since the post-war boom, the keenest depression, 
and the export of manufactures from this area has con- 
spicuously declined. And economic nationalism, what- 
ever its origins and possible justification, has, with its 
tariffs, quotas, and restrictions, diminished the volume 
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of international commerce and the trade of Merseyside. 
A policy of self-sufficient nationalism in any part of the 
world, in so far as it is successful, must, in one way or 
another, be detrimental to the port of Liverpool. _ 

Some statistics of unemployment on Merseyside in 
recent years throw some light on the position as it really 
is. In 1936 more than 28 per cent. of insured adult males 
on Merseyside were unemployed. In 1932 and 1933 one 
out of every three was without work. Between 1927-29 
and 1936, the number of insured persons on Merseyside 
rose from just over 360,000 to nearly 400,000, while the 
number of unemployed fell from 100,000 (in 1930-32) 
to 92,000. Mr Caradog Jones, author of a survey of the 
problem entitled ‘‘ Trade Revival in a Depressed Area,”’ 
just published by the Liverpool University Press, esti- 
mates that of these 92,000 men, about 40,000 are un- 
employed as a result of conditions peculiar to Merseyside. 
But even if these people could be absorbed in industry, 
and if, at the same time, the effects on employment of 
the Great Depression disappeared, there would still 
in this area remain no fewer than 34,000 unemployed. 
The ‘‘ abnormal place ’’ unemployment (which is closely 
analogous to the ‘‘ special unemployment ’’ discussed in 
The Economist of March 2oth) of 40,000 persons, is actu- 
ally slightly greater now than it was in 1934. Nor must 
it be forgotten that in an area like Merseyside there is 
always, under present conditions, much unemployment 
among ‘‘ black-coated ’’ workers, which does not appear 
in any published returns. Of this large amount of 
‘‘ abnormal place ’’ unemployment, it is not surprising 
to find that well over one-half is attached to shipping, 
shipbuilding, transport, and the distributive trades. 
Special measures are clearly called for in order to deal 
with a problem of this magnitude. 

According to the survey of Mr Caradog Jones, 
transport, distribution, shipping and shipbuilding are 
still the predominating trades on Merseyside, to 
which some 44 per cent. of the occupied population are 
attached, but their importance has been diminished 
since 1932 when they accounted for fully 50 per cent. of 
the occupied population. There has been a considerable 
rise in the importance of building, furnishing, and 
“* general services,’’ and some increase in that of the 
metal, clothing, and textile trades. It seems that economic 
forces in Liverpool as in other depressed areas are slowly 
tending to assimilate the distribution of workers by indus- 
tries to that of the country as a whole. 

Between 1924 and 1931 some 70 firms, each employing 
20 or more insured workers, started operations on 
Merseyside. Of these, about 60 firms, employing alto- 
gether 7,000 workers, are engaged in some kind of manu- 
facture, the most noteworthy being artificial silk, 
clothing, electrical appliances, oil, paint and chemicals, 
paper and printing. Since 1931 a few new factories have 
been erected in Liverpool, but almost an equal number 
have been closed. Work has already commenced on the 
large new Government aircraft factory adjoining the 
airport. Then there is the rise and rapid growth of the 
betting pool ‘‘ industry,’’ giving employment to thou- 
sands of women and girls, of which Liverpool has the 
questionable reputation of being a centre. Liverpool 
has also lost a good deal of the North Atlantic passenger 
traffic to Southampton, while the stream of European 
emigrant traffic which used to be a picturesque feature of 
the port has long since dried up. 

A native of Liverpool revisiting the City after an 
absence of twenty years would find it hard to believe that 
any industrial depression had existed in the interval. He 
would be at once struck by the disappearance of old 
landmarks and by the imposing new buildings that have 
taken their places. He would be astonished at the pro- 
gress made in the construction of two great cathedrals. 
He would travel through ‘‘ Queensway,”’ the New Mersey 
Tunnel, a triumph of modern engineering. He would 


marvel at the new main roads leading into the city ang 
at the suburbs to the east, north, and south, now grown 
into what are virtually new satellite towns. Liverpool 
has spread far out into the countryside and encroached 
upon what used to be rural solitudes. 

Travelling inwards from one of the new housing 
estates, if he chanced to board one of the latest tramcars, 
the visitor would rejoice at the superiority of these 
luxurious vehicles over the old ramshackle “ taij- 
waggers.’’ But if he made the journey during the mom- 
ing rush hours, he would suffer like a great many other 
citizens from the congestion and delay as he approached 
the business and shopping centres, and he would find the 
return journey in the evening still more trying. The huge 
development of motor traffic and the greatly increased 
spread of the city have between them created a well-nigh 
insoluble problem of passenger transport. When the main 
arteries leading outwards from the centre of the town 
were constructed, the needs they were planned to serve 
were very different from those which exist to-day. Liver- 
pool, with the neighbouring townships on the east bank 
of the Mersey, takes, roughly, the form of a huge semi- 
circle with its chord stretching some twelve miles along 
the riverside, a shape that adds materially to the difficul- 
ties of providing efficient transport. Nor are the outlets 
from Liverpool to the dormitory towns on the west bank 
of the river, provided by the Mersey Underground Rail- 
way and by ferry steamers, satisfactory at all hours. 
Though much could be done to ease congestion in this 
direction by allowing buses to use the new tunnel, unfor- 
tunately this policy, at the moment, appears to be im- 
practicable on financial grounds. It would seem, 
however, that this mode of egress from the city must be 
adopted sooner or later. 

But no one, sympathetic visitor or citizen, could 
prophesy confidently about the near or distant future 
of this huge conurbation. There surely can be no doubt 
that the economic life of Liverpool itself must continue i» 
depend largely on her import and export trade. Many of 
her industries and much of her commercial activity are 
inseparably linked with it. Such old-established indus- 
tries as flour and oil milling, sugar refining, the manu- 
facture of tobacco, matches, lard and soap, grew out of 
the nature of her imports. It was in connection with her 
import trade that her great markets and exchanges 
arose, dealing in cotton, corn, fruit, meat and provisions. 
For her exports she depends predominantly on her 
extensive hinterland, whose factories and workshops, in 
their turn, depend on raw materials and partly manu- 
factured goods which figure among her imports. Her 
large banking and insurance businesses, her warehous- 
ing, her forwarding agencies, as well as her shipping, 
are to a very great extent part and parcel of her port 
activities. But the extent of her trade unfortunately is 
and will be determined by factors beyond her control. 

To be sure, some improvement has recently been 
experienced on Merseyside. But in so far as this has 
been the direct and indirect result of rearmament in 
our own and other countries it cannot be expected, or 
hoped, to last indefinitely. 

Taking everything into account, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that for the next decade, and possibly 
for a much longer period, Liverpool will have to face 
an awkward and trying situation brought about by the 
interplay on the world stage of economic and political 
forces which, though they must inevitably work against 
her progress, she will be unable to influence oF 
moderate. For the rest, one can only hope that states- 
men, soon rather than late, will pursue a policy more 
in keeping with Liverpool’s interests, that international 
economic co-operation will eventually be restored, and 
that trade will again flow freely between the nations. 
But such a happy consummation is not likely to be 
reached for many years to come. 
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An Economist at the Breakfast Table—Il 





Eggs for Englishmen 


nerships is that between bacon and eggs. Our 
examination, a fortnight ago, of the bacon industry may, 
therefore, be appropriately supplemented by a discussion 
of those of its familiar plate-fellow. The number of eggs 
consumed by the average member of the population of 
the United Kingdom falls far short of the comparable 
figure for countries like Canada and the United States. 
Nevertheless, almost 160 ‘‘ eggs in shell ’’ (i.e. before 
cooking) are consumed each year. A further substantial 
quantity is eaten in the less familiar guise of liquid, 
frozen or dried eggs; but our present survey is confined 
to the more important ‘‘ shell ’’ variety. 

Egg prices have an almost perfect seasonal pattern, 
varying inversely with the level of home supplies. They 
are normally lowest in the spring and highest in October 
or November. The poultry keeper has learned to accept 
these monthly variations as a normal occurrence, and 
his complaint is rather that the long-term trend has been 
downwards. His contention may be examined in the 
light of the following table, which shows annual averages 
of prices for four representative grades on the London 
Egg Exchange. The figures have been calculated by the 
Imperial Economic Committee : — 


T a most familiar of English breakfast-table part- 


AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES PER 120 Ecocs 


English Danish English Danish 

N.M. 18 Ib. N.M. 154 Ib. 

Specials Standards 

s. d, s. d. s. d. s. d. 
1931 ...... 17 § 14 1 15 9 12 3 
1932 ...... 16 4 13 10 14 11 12 1 
1933 ...... 16 2 13 0 14 11 11 8 
1934 ...... 15 8 12 8 14 § 11 1 
1935 ...... 15 10 12 8 14 9 10 11 
1936 ...... 16 9 — 15 6 ll 3 


Wholesale prices actually fell by about one-third be- 
tween 1929 and 1934, but this was a much smaller 
decline than that, for example, in the prices of butter 
and cheese. English eggs were a little dearer in 1935 
than in 1934, and all descriptions enjoyed a further price 
advance during the greater part of last year. In the 
closing months of 1936, however, the seasonal decline 
was of more than normal dimensions, and this factor 
has chiefly. been responsible for the British producers’ 
demand for special assistance. 

Recent changes on the supply side are well brought 
out by the following figures, compiled by the Imperial 
Economic Committee : — 


Unitep Kincpom Svuppiigs oF SHELL EGcs 


Year a , Net ene Consumption 
Prod uction mports upplies per Head 
192 Millions Millions Millions Number 
9 ...... 3,632 2,950 6,582 144 
90 ...... 3,840 3,163 7,003 153 
931 ...... 4,170 3,102 7,272 158 
oo ia 4,499 2,390 6,889 149 
oom nee 4,742 2,201 6,943 149 
oa 4,815 2,243 7,058 151 
oo somes - 4,662 2,366 7,028 150 
‘escul 4,524 2,958 7,482 159 


Production made rapid strides in this coun during 
the post-war years. i view Pikes ia oir teas lances 
ann between 1925 and 1934, it is difficult to believe 
a in this period egg production was unremunera- 

- But costs have undoubtedly risen more recently, 
ae output contracted appreciably in 1935 and 1936, 

€spite an improvement in prices. How far are imports 


ne for this? 
th n the egg, as in the bacon trade, Denmark is by far 
tae important source of our overseas re 5 
porta aes we. pevniies about one-third of our im- 
: ; ; ; 
Netherlands, the Irish Free State, Poland, Australia, 
cumania and China. Substantial shipments are made 


from Northern Ireland to Great Britain, but these, of 
course, do not appear in the British Trade Returns. Sup- 
plies from the Empire comprised, in all, about 20 per 
cent. of Britain’s total imports last year. There is now 
no marked seasonal movement in the import trade. 
Supplies from Europe naturally reach a peak in the 
spring, but the deficiency in the autumn and winter is 
made good by shipments from Southern Hemisphere 
producers and by the importation of preserved eggs. 

Thus, though the United Kingdom is the world’s 
largest importer of eggs, supplies from abroad accounted 
for only two-fifths of her total consumption last year. 
The competitive power of these imports is affected, 
among other things, by the tariff. Shell eggs from foreign 
countries bear specific duties ranging from Is. to 1s. 9d. 
per 120; and imports from the Irish Free State are taxed 
to the tune of 30 per cent. ad valorem. The imposition 
of these duties, together with the depreciation of sterling 
and the fall in prices, caused imports to decline very 
considerably between 1930 and 1933. An _ increase 
occurred in the early months of 1934, but the Govern- 
ment took speedy steps to check it. Though they had 
no statutory powers to limit imports, they succeeded in 
negotiating an agreement, on a “‘ voluntary ”’ basis, with 
the Governments of the principal exporting countries, 
providing for the progressive reduction of imported sup- 
plies during 1934 and 1935. Despite a fall in Dominion 
supplies, however, imports were actually higher in 1935 
than in 1934, and a further 25 per cent. increase occurred 
last year. But this expansion was largely due to excep- 
tionally favourable weather conditions in certain overseas 
producing areas, and it does not follow that the increase 
will be maintained this season. 

Nevertheless, in spite of last year’s increase, imports 
were only slightly in excess of those of 1929 and were 
substantially smaller than in 1930 or 1931. The home 
output, on the other hand, even after its recent setback, 
remained 25 per cent. above that of the pre-depression 
year. On this showing, the British producer cannot 
justly blame the foreigner for his difficulties. On the 
contrary, his inability to hold his own in competition, 
e.g. with Danish producers, despite the assistance given 
him by the tariff, prompts the question whether his own 
efficiency is as great as that of his competitors. That all 
British producers are not equally efficient is widely 
admitted. The industry’s marketing arrangements, again, 
have been frequently and rightly criticised. The pro- 
ducer, in very many cases, is concerned primarily with 
the satisfaction of local needs, and sends only his surplus 
to the large markets. The latter’s supplies of home- 
produced eggs, in consequence, are erratic, and the fre- 
quency of delay in reaching the markets tends to reduce 
the average level of quality. 

Two years ago, the Reorganisation Commission for 
England and Wales rejected price-raising expedients on 
the ground that these would merely damage the industry 
by reducing demand. Both this Commission, however, 
and that for Great Britain, drew attention to the absolute 
necessity of rationalising distribution. The establishment 
of packing stations, for testing and grading, was recom- 
mended by the Commission for England and Wales; 
while the Commission for Great Britain suggested the 
setting up of marketing schemes for England and Scot- 
land, Last June, however, the National Farmers’ Union 
rejected these proposals and decided instead to press the 
Government to raise the import duties. 

The consumer, in the light of the foregoing objective 
survey of undisputed fact, is surely right in resenting 
such an endeavour to increase the price of an important 
article of his daily food. He has right on his side in sug- 
gesting that the home industry should put its house in 
order before seeking Government assistance in the 
shape of import restriction. 
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Notes of 


The Budget Debate.—The debates on the Budget 
Resolutions have not been entirely monopolised by the 
National Defence Contribution. Mr Dingle Foot made 
an attempt on Tuesday to have excised from the Cana- 
dian Trade Agreement those clauses which, by guaran- 
teeing margins of preference, effectively prevent, for the 
duration of the Agreement, any reduction in the rates 
of duty on such imported foreign foodstuffs as wheat, 
cheese, eggs, apples, pears, condensed milk, etc. The 
attempt, of course, failed, being voted down by the 
Government’s majority. What was remarkable was that 
it excited almost no discussion at all, although the clauses 
in question, apart from imposing a potential burden on 
the British consumer, patently tie the hands of Great 
Britain in the imminent negotiations for the economic 
rehabilitation of the world. 


* * * 


When the resolution dealing with the N.D.C. was 
reached, Mr Neville Chamberlain decided, if not to bow 
to the storm, at least to make quite an appreciable 
obeisance to it. He confessed to surprise at the violence 
of the opposition to his new tax, and suggested that the 
critics had entirely lost sight of the very moderate 
yield that is expected of it. Moreover, he still maintained, 
as he was both bound and entitled to, that the principle 
of the tax is just and generally accepted. The detailed 
concessions related in the main to the base period from 
which the growth of profits is to be calculated, and to 
the standard percentage of profits which is to be exempt 
from taxation. On the former point, the Chancellor 
said that he was quite prepared to reconsider it ‘‘ either 
by way of some choice being given to the taxpayer to 
choose between different years, or by adding other years 
to the years already taken, or possibly by a combination 
of both.’’ He also promised some elasticity in fixing 
the standard rate of profits as between different classes 
of industry. These concessions have been welcomed by 
the critics of the tax, and they do goa long way towards 
the removal of some of the more glaring technical 
defects of the scheme as first outlined. But the exact 
incidence of the new tax will not be ascertainable for a 
long time yet, and a considerable measure of uncertainty 
is inevitable. At the same time, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was undoubtedly right in thinking that finan- 
cial circles have greatly exaggerated the importance of 
the new tax and have allowed themselves to be driven 
into an almost hysterical mood for which there is very 
little justification. : 


© * * 


Labour on the Move.—The present situation in 
Nottinghamshire, on the Clyde, and in London renders 
specially interesting the Annual Report of the Ministry 
of Labour for 1936. Although Industrial improvement 
last year led to increased trade union activity 
and to demands for higher wages, the number of work- 
ing days lost through disputes last year was actually 
lower than in 1935. For the most I ore adjustments 
were made smoothly, thanks to the effectiveness of the 
established machinery for negotiation between em- 
ployers and employees. Even in the more troubled early 
months of 1937 the efficacy of conciliation has been 
demonstrated in South Wales, Lancashire and Scotland. 
On the other side, however, tendencies were already evi- 
dent in 1936 which are now threatening to dominate the 
labour scene: the increasing number of unofficial strikes; 
the disputes arising from the refusal of employers to 
recognise independent unions; and the disputes caused 
by the reluctance of employees to work by the side of 
non-unionists. The acceleration of recovery, speeding-up 


a 


the Week 


of production and transport, extension of overtime, and 
sharply rising cost of living have given a new stimulys 
to these movements. On the other hand, employers, 
faced with an upward spiral of costs, are becoming less 
willing to accede to the demands of labour, now it is on 
the move. The trade unions are undoubtedly eager to 
regain the power and prestige which were lost in 1926 
and have been dimmed in recent years by the rise of 
large unorganised trades and by the onset of depression. 
The employers are anxious lest the exigent demands of 
the unions should sap the healthy flow of recovery 
profits, already threatened by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The situation is critical. The ultimate deci- 
sion will, we trust, reflect the public’s manifest desire 
that justice should be done to both sides. 


* * * 


Coalfield Problems.—The desire of the unions to 
reinforce their traditional rights is most evident in the 
coalfields. A national coal strike is threatened at a time 
when a satisfactory five years’ agreement for wages has 
been made in South Wales; when the normal process of 
recovery has raised wages in Northumberland, Scotland 
and Nottinghamshire; when the public conscience is 
being stirred about mining dangers by the prosecution 
at Wrexham of the owners and management of Gresford 
Colliery for breaches of the Mines Act at that tragic 
pit; and when it is at last proposed to remove the burden 
of mining royalties at a satisfactory low cost for com- 
pensation of some {66 millions. Moreover, in Bircotes, 
the model colliery village in Nottinghamshire where 
the miners of Harworth Colliery live, there was rioting 
on April 23rd and April 24th; and 31 men have been 
arrested. The threatened strike and the Bircotes dis- 
orders spring from the same causes. Some 1,000 men 
normally employed at Harworth withdrew their labour 
26 weeks ago because the Nottinghamshire Miners’ 
Association, affiliated to the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, was not recognised by the owners. 
Instead, they recognised the Industrial or ‘‘ Spencer ”’ 
Union. An attempt to reconcile the two unions by amal- 
gamation broke down some weeks ago; and a fortnight 
ago the half-million miners of Great Britain decided to 
go on strike in May unless the Association were recog- 
nised in Nottinghamshire and the Harworth strikers were 
fairly reinstated. Meanwhile, the Spencer Union men 
have been working at Harworth under police protection; 
and the disorders which devastated Bircotes a week ago 
were the result of the strikers picketing the pit at the 
night shift. The issue is one of principle and prestige; 
and it is to be hoped that the series of meetings now 
being held between the Mines Department, the 
coalowners and the Federation will lead to a settlement 
which will avert the national strike and restore peace and 
order to the prosperous Nottinghamshire field. 


* a * 


London Transport.—The danger of a strike of 
London busmen is more immediate than the possibility 
of a coal strike, while the Clydeside engineering strikes 
still remain at a deadlock. Unless the negotiations which 
are now vigorously being conducted by the Ministry of 
Labour between the London Transport Board and the 
representatives of the busmen’s union are successful, 
May Day—which is also Labour Day and Cup-Final 
Day—will see London without buses. Coronation trans- 
co. too, will be gravely threatened. The decision of the 

usmen to strike at midnight on April ons bo 
nounced last Saturday. It followed the "s rejec- 
tion of the men’s demand for a 7}-hour day instead of 
the present 8-hour day. The claims that the 
change would cost £650,000, which it cannot possibly 
afford. In reply to the wider charge of the busmen that 
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the new time schedules involve an intolerable nervous 
and gastric strain on drivers, the Board has replied that 
the more up-to-date buses which have been introduced 
more than compensate for the ro per cent. speeding-up 
which has been made since 1933. The situation is 
indirectly complicated by the series of unauthorised bus 
strikes which have broken out in 10 south-eastern 
counties and are spreading daily. 


* * * 


Nevertheless, three points are clear. The Union has 
recognised the London strike notice on the ground that 
long and patient negotiations have been fruitless; but 
it has repudiated the other bus strikes because con- 
ciliation has not been properly tried. To lump all these 
strikes in a common indictment is unjust and incorrect. 
The second point is underlined by the rumour that the 
four railway companies intend to apply in June for 
higher rates and fares. Transport costs are rising rapidly; 
and it may be that the demand of the London busmen, 
like that of the railway unions for the restoration of the 
last quarter of the wage-cut made in 1931, could only 
be met by the raising of charges to the public. (The 
L.P.T. Board assert that to raise charges in London 
would not increase revenue.) Finally, the Board have 
offered to submit the dispute to independent arbitration, 
and to make any awards retrospective to February Ist, 
if only the men will agree to postpone the whole matter 
until June 1st. The men have so far refused. They say 
that they have negotiated for several months; that they 
have reduced their claim from a 7-hour to a 74-hour 
day; that their work under the new schedules is patently 
dangerous; that an unfair attempt is being made to rouse 
public opinion against them; and that postponement 
would only weaken their position. On Thursday night 
it was announced at a conference of the extra-London 
strikers that they, too, would cease work at midnight on 
Friday unless their demands were granted; and that they 
would in that event request the Transport Union to 
recognise the district strikes and to call a national 
stoppage. The Union, however, has still not recognised 
the strikes in the Eastern Counties, or given any sanction 
to action outside London. Nevertheless, a national 
busmen’s strike, with its grave implications, is de- 
manded; and Mr Bevin, Secretary of the T.G.W.U., 
will have great difficulty in holding his Union back in 
the country, while urging it on in London. 


* * * 


The Basques at Bay.—It is now quite certain 
despite the various direct and indirect protests from 
insurgent headquarters in Spain, that General Franco’s 
naval forces are incapable of blockading Bilbao. During 
the last week, British foodships have been leaving St. 
Jean de Luz, keeping in touch with British warships 
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throughout the passage to Bilbao, and entering the three- 
mile limit under the protection both of the warships and 
of the shore batteries. General Franco’s protests, faith- 
fully echoed by the German and Italian press, are based 
on the insurgents’ pretension that they have the right to 
the traditional Spanish Government’s six-mile limit. If 
this pretension were accorded, their warships could 
fairly safely stop foodships beyond the effective range 
of Bilbao’s shore batteries. But only Germany and Italy 
have recognised the insurgents as the Government of 
Spain. The other Powers have not even accorded them 
belligerents’ rights; nor, in fact, have Germany and 
Italy. Consequently, the French, British, and other 
Governments—having secured from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, which they all still recognise, a de facto 
agreement to a three-mile limit last autumn—have the 
right to protect their shipping on the high seas, up to 
this limit, against the depredations of unrecognised 
marauders. The British Government, until their inex- 
plicable lapse before General Franco’s unwarranted 
threats a fortnight ago, had been consistent in their 
intention to stand by the rights of British shippers; and 
now that Bilbao harbour has been shown to be com- 
paratively free of mines and incapable of closure by 
General Franco’s warships, the British Government have, 
commendably, resumed their consistency. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, on land, the insurgents’ offensive in 
Vizcaya has rolled the Basques back from their lines 
around Durango; and the defenders of Bilbao have taken 
to reserve lines. The city is now almost completely 
invested; but the temper of its defenders has been raised 
to the level of desperate zeal by the shockingly wanton 
annihilation of the ancient town of Guernica, the tradi- 
tional mother-town of all the Basques. On Tuesday, a 
force of some 70 German bombers and pursuit planes 
systematically wiped the town out, together with the 
majority of its inhabitants, by intensive incendiary 
bombing and machine-gunning, which lasted for hours. 
General Franco’s headquarters are reported to have dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the affair; and it is said that the 
German headquarters at Deva, 20 miles west of San 
Sebastian, ordered the attack in an effort to shake 
Basque morale. It has had precisely the opposite effect; 
for there are some Basques on the insurgent side; and 
all Basques feel the destruction of their ancient cultural 
centre as a personal insult. The Nationalists lamely 
allege that the Basques themselves fired the town before 
withdrawing from it; but it was not in the front line of 
the campaign; and the accounts of this outrage upon a 
civil town furnished by the correspondents of The Times 
and other British newspapers leave no doubt that all the 
aeroplanes were German, manned by Germans. On 
Wednesday, the House of Commons showed itself dis- 
satisfied with Mr Eden’s earnest, but unconvincing, 
protests against such barbarities by the side which, in 
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Spain, claims to represent culture, civilisation, and 
religion. The Germans seem to have chosen this way of 
rejoinder to the British Government’s insistence upon 
their maritime rights to supply Bilbao with food. It has 
scarcely, however, increased their chances of becoming 
endeared to the Spanish people. And it has further 
injured Germany’s reputation in the world. 


* * * 


Venice and After.—On Friday, April 23rd, Dr von 
Schuschnigg interviewed Signor Mussolini at Venice. As 
is by now a commonplace, the official communiqué was 
rosily uninformative—except for an eloquent silence on 
the two subjects of the independence of Austria and re- 
storation of the Habsburgs. From the comments of the 
spokesman of the Austrian delegation, it became apparent 
that some kind of compromise had been reached on the 
question of Austria’s alignment. Dr von Schuschnigg 
had maintained his refusal to join an Italo-German pact, 
but in return he had undertaken not to join a Franco- 
Czecho-Russian pact either; and this concession had in- 
volved at least a pause in the process of the recent Austro- 
Czechoslovakian understanding. The real flash of 
enlightenment, however, came from an article which 
was published, on the evening of the meeting of the 
statesmen at Venice, by Signor Gayda in the Giornale 
@’Italia, In this article Signor Mussolini’s usually well- 
inspired interpreter stated that it was Dr von Schusch- 
nigg’s intention shortly to admit a Nazi into his cabinet 
with the function of serving as an intermediary 
between Nazidom and the Vaterlandische Front. This 
ballon d’essai was immediately slashed to bits by the 
Austrians. The offending issue of the Giornale d'Italia 
was stopped at the frontier; and an emphatic denial was 
given by Dr von Schuschnigg to Signor Gayda’s alle- 
gation. The statement was, indeed, calculated to sow 
confusion in the ranks of the Vaterlandische Front, and 
to make the rank and file ask themselves, in conster- 
nation, whether they had been betrayed by their leader. 
It is easy to see why Dr von Schuschnigg is incensed; 
it is more difficult to understand why Italy is now 
playing Germany’s game. 


* * * 


Signor Gayda’s article is the last link in a chain of 
evidence. Italy seeks to keep Austria away from Czecho- 
slovakia; she deprecates references to the Habsburgs 
and to Austrian independence; and finally she tries to 
open a breach in the Vaterlandische Front for the thin 
end of a Nazi wedge to nose its way in. There is only 
one possible interpretation. Italy has not only ceased to 
place obstacles in the way of Germany’s penetration of 
the Danubian countries; she is now actually smoothing 
Germany’s path by helping her ally to tear the obstacles 
down. The ascendancy of the Reich over the Danubian 
countries means that Germany’s frontier will soon be 
not only on the Brenner but also on eee Alps; and 
this means in turn that not only the South Tyrol, but 
also the Adriatic and whole of Italy, would eventually 
be at Germany’s mercy. This must be perfectly plain 
to Mussolini; for his determination to keep the German 
peril at arm’s length has been the mainspring of his 
foreign policy in Europe in recent years. We are bound 
to infer that the pressure of some dire extremity is 
driving him into supplicating Hitler to enrol the maker 
of Fascism as his junior partner in the Nazi firm. These 
junior partnerships are arduous and humiliating to the 
Reich, as the whole world knows from the awful 
example of the Habsburg Monarchy’s experience in the 
last war. For what German service is Signor Mussolini 
now offering to pay this very stiff price? Whatever it 
may be that Mussolini is now trying to purchase from 
Hitler, it must be something so big that even Hitler 
may flinch from entering into the suggested bargain. 


* * * 


Two New Naval Treaties.—A: tly two new 
uuwel sesehles age now almactt teady for Getaiureone 
between Great Britain and Germany and the other 


between Great Britain and Russia. The principle under. 
lying both treaties is the acceptance, by Germany and 
by Russia respectively, of the qualitative limitations 
which have been agreed upon, between Great Britain 
the United States and France, in the London Naval 
Treaty of 1936. Both Germany and Russia, however, 
are being conceded certain advantages. Germany wil] 
have the right to build two more 10,000-ton 8-inch- 
gun cruisers in virtue of the Anglo-German Naval Agree- 
ment of 1935, which authorises her to build up to 35 per 
cent. of the British tonnage in this class. And this is a 
departure from the terms of the Treaty of 1936, which 
provides for a naval holiday from cruisers of this class. 
Russia, for her part, is to be given some specific con- 
cessions in regard to gun calibres, as well as a general 
permission to exceed the London Treaty limits in the 
Far East if Japan does so first. Any Russian warships of 
a supra-treaty scale must, however, be kept in Far 
Eastern waters by the terms of the new Anglo-Russian 
agreement. It is impossible not to speculate on the align- 
ment of these diverse naval forces in the event of another 
war. The German and the Japanese fleets will presum- 
ably both be on the opposite side to the Russian. It is 
less easy to guess whether the Russian and the British 
fleets will be allies. 


* * * 


Advance and Setback at Montreux.—After moving 
rather slowly in the first stages, the Capitulations Con- 
ference suddenly gathered speed in the earlier part of 
last week. The Egyptians seemed to have convinced the 
representatives of the Capitulatory Powers that they 
were prepared to give and take, and were genuinely 
anxious to make the new regime for foreigners in Egypt 
work satisfactorily for all parties. By the middle of the 
week there was even talk of the General Convention and 
its annexes being ready for signature in time for the 
delegates to come to London for the Coronation. Las: 
Saturday, however, this good progress was checked by 
the action of the French delegation, who made an 
attempt to capture, on the margin of the Conference, the 
positions which they had so far failed to take by storm 
at the Conference table. They presented the Egyptian 
delegation with a memorandum containing concrete pro- 

ls for a bilateral Franco-Egyptian agreement on the 
lame of a number of French institutions and interests n 
Egypt. When the Egyptians made it clear that they were 
not prepared to enter into separate agreements with 
particular Powers at this stage, but were resolved, first 
of all, to carry out the purpose of the Montreux Con- 
ference by negotiating a general convention on the 
Capitulations, the French delegation left Montreux for 
Paris to consult their Government and to obtain further 
instructions. In consequence, the work of the Conference 
has been held up, pending the French delegates’ return. 
In more serious international affairs than this business of 
liquidating the Capitulations in Egypt, the French have 
all too often over-reached themselves, and inflicted grave 
damage on their neighbours, by trying to drive too hard 
a bargain. Their new offer indicates that they will not 
repeat a mistake which is not only old but also proved 
disastrous by the irrefutable evidence of the facts of 
post-war history. 


* * * 


Railway Rates.—It is understood that the four 
major railway companies intend to apply to the Railway 
Rates Tribunal in June to increase railway freights and 
passenger fares by 5 per cent. The occasion of this 
application is said to be the rise in operating costs. Coal, 
steel and other materials have recently risen rapidly 1 
price, and the companies are morally bound to accede 
in A to the demand of the unions for the restora- 
tion of the last quarter of the 1931 cut in wages. Under 
the Railways Act of 1921, the companies can apply t° 
the Tribunal for an increase in rates so long as theit 
revenues fall below the standard revenues defined in tht 
Act. It has never been possible since 1921 for the 1a! 
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ways to earn these standard revenues because of the 
depression and road competition; but they have 
refrained from exercising their rights under the Act, 
believing that to raise rates would be to lose traffic. 
Indeed, exceptional rates, which under the Act may be 
sanctioned so long as they are no more than 40 per cent. 
below the standard charges, have been multiplied; and 
passenger fares have been considerably reduced by 
various devices, such as the monthly ticket at 1d. a 
mile. Two factors have altered this position. A notable 
recovery in trade has occurred; and road competition 
has probably come very near to the limit of its imme- 
diate effectiveness under the new conditions of statutory 
restriction. The net railway revenues of the G.W.R., 
the L.N.E.R., the L.M.S. and the Southern for 1936 
were £35,730,560, against total standard revenues under 
the Act of £51,312,579. It seems possible that an increase 
of 5 per cent. might be made in rates and fares, in the 
present circumstances, without loss of traffic. It is 
interesting to notice, however, that the London 
Passenger Transport Board, which can modify rates 
without application to the Tribunal, has no immediate 
intention of increasing rates, presumably because to do 
so might cause a decline in traffic. The railways’ 
application is understandable, particularly when taken 
in conjunction with the restoration of the railwa 

workers’ wage cuts, which ought not to be denied. It 
still remains true, as Mr Wedgwood pointed out in 
1922, that a procedure is wanted for linking the decisions 
of the Railway Rates Tribunal with the findings of the 
National Wages Board. They are both based on two 
aspects of the same situation. 


* * * 


Mining Royalties.—The long-standing controversy 
surrounding the nationalisation of coal-mining royalties 
has at last been finally settled this week by Mr Baldwin’s 
announcement that the Government had accepted the 
award of the special tribunal set up in March to deter- 
mine the capital value of the royalties. The tribunal, 
consisting of Lord Justice Greene (the chairman), Mr 
Justice Clauson and Lord Plender, decided, without 
much delay, that the appropriate number of years’ pur- 
chase to be applied to the agreed royalty income of 
£4,430,000 per annum was fifteen years. The total 
amount payable as compensation to the royalty owners 
thus amounts to {£66,450,000, which is substantially 
below the figure which the owners hoped to receive or 
the Government expected to have to pay. Mr R. F. 
Pawsey, secretary of the Mineral Owners’ Joint Com- 
mittee, has indicated the Committee’s acceptance of the 
award, though they had hoped to receive {110 millions. 
So far, so good. But the establishment of a single land- 
lord is not sufficient, in itself, to bring about the speedy 
reorganisation of the industry. As we pointed out in a 
survey of the coal industry in The Economist of January 
oth on page 54, the Government should reinforce 
its Bill for the unification of royalties with provisions 
designed to bring about compulsory reorganisation after 
only a short period of grace. Moreover, there is much 
to be said for vesting the administration of royalties in 
the same body which is charged with the reorganisation 
of the industry. To shelve reorganisation now, simply 
because demand is good and business profitable, would 
be inexcusable. 


* * * 


The Activity of Industry.— Despite unabated appre- 
hension about the proposed profits tax, shown in a 
number of hes at company meetings this week, in- 
dustry with few exceptions continues its upward progress. 
The main disturbances, none of which has been sub- 
stantial, have been felt in the textile trades. Both cotton 
and woollen cloth manufacturers appear to have taken up 
4 cautious attitude until the position becomes clearer, 
despite the continued expansion of exports. Our Cardiff 
te ee comments on page 317 on the coal indus- 
‘ty § determination to keep contract prices under control 
in the face of the continued increase in demand. A 
marked shortage of some grades consumed by heavy 
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industry, and particularly of large coal and bunker coal, 
is being experienced. South Wales exports have risen 
nearly 20 per cent. this year from the corresponding 
period last year. The pressure on iron and steel supplies 
is becoming increasingly acute, firms are booked up for 
many months ahead, further furnaces are being put into 
blast, and others are held up through lack of raw 
materials. The new price list may be published earlier 
than was originally intended, and is expected to show 
some large increases. As a result of the improvement in 
demand, tinplate manufacturers have suspended their 
restriction on production, while retaining other parts of 
the pooling scheme. Prices are very firm, and exports 
continue much above the figures for 1936. There are so 
far no indications whatsoever of an early decline in 
industrial activity. 


* * * 


World Trade in Raw Materials. — The League’s 
Economic Intelligence Service has recently published 
a volume* giving some valuable information about 
international trade in 1935. It presents, as a result of 
special enquiries from the countries concerned, tables 
giving with more detail and more accuracy than any 
other source, the exact imports and exports of 35 raw 
materials for 42 countries. From these we have extracted 
data, shown in the following table, about important com- 
modities which throw some light on the problem of raw 
materials. Where possible, an estimate giving the per- 
centage of world production which enters international 
trade has been added : — 


Raw MATERIALS TRADE IN 1935 


Total 

Largest Importer 
Im 
of aa | Asaper| Per] ere | Per | cement angst 


. tage | centage 
Commodity Countries| ¢ World | taken by —— eee many or Japan 





000 — Kingdom Germany| Japan 
metric Country Per- 
tons j centage 
Butter ......... 584 ae 82-5 1-2 0 U.S.A. 7-6 
Wheat ......... 12,474 10-1 41-0 1-3 3-6 | Belgium 8-5 
Sugar, un- 
refined...... §,453 | 31-1 35-6 02 0 U.S.A. 42-4 
Tobacco, un- 
manufactured 378 18-9 28-8 2-3 0 France 8-9 
Nitrates ...... 1,938 bs 2-0 4:3 3-3 Egypt 23-8 
Rubber ...... 1,136 | (100) 11-4 5-8 5-4 | USA, 42-5 
Wood,sawn or 
squ ‘ 10,161 saa 34-1 9°5 0 Holland 8-7 
Wood pulp . 6,078 | 33-9 37-0 2-3 4-5 | USA, 32-2 
Sheep’s and 
lambs’ wool 1,035 | 21-8 24-3 11-9 10-6 | France 16-9 
Raw cotton... 2,783 14-7 20-6 7°6 26-5 France 8:4 
Motor spirit... | 11,259 5-0 35-5 10-9 4-7 | Australia} 6-3 
ig iron, etc. 2,219 3-0 5-8 4:4 43°4 | Belgium 9-2 
Iron and steel 1,059 sae 25-6 5-5 21-2 | Egypt 12-2 
LOPPeF..... 2.4. 1,323 21-9 17-0 5-4 | USA, 16-5 


If any clear conclusion is possible from these statistics it 
is that the problem is complex. Comparable data are 
lacking for other years, but it would seem that, with few 
exceptions, and after making full allowance for the fact 
that the figures refer to a year of depressed trade, the 
two ‘‘ dissatisfied powers ’’ play only a very small part 
in the world’s import trade. The main exceptions only 
reveal the dependence of Japan upon imported cotton 
and metals. In no case does Germany take as much as a 
fifth of the world trade in any commodity. But in eleven 
of the fourteen materials, Great Britain’s trade is the 


* International Trade in Certain Raw Materials and Foodstuffs 
1935. Geneva, 1936. London: Allen and Unwin, 4/-. 
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largest or a close second to the largest; in ten we take 
more than a fifth; and in five more than a third. The 
facts bring out very clearly the importance of British 
policy in the whole problem, for in at least five of these 
markets we are almost in a position to dictate prices. 
The remaining Powers, apart from the United States in 
the case of sugar and rubber, compete in markets in 
which each is individually unimportant. 


* * * 


Further Decline in Prices. — The reaction in 
wholesale prices continued during the past fortnight. 
The Economist’s complete British index number has 
fallen by 1.1 per cent., and the British primary products 
index by 2.9 per cent. Parallel declines have occurred 
in the United States, where primary products have 
fallen by 33 per cent., and the complete Irving Fisher 
index by 0.7 per cent. A downward trend is also notice- 
able in France and Germany. The total fall is still very 
limited in comparison with the year’s previous increase. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 








1932 
Joly 27th 99°5 | 103-5 | 84-1 | 136-9 | 88-3 | 91-3) 88-5 | 88-1 
July 26th 108-1 | 120-6 | 124-7 | 145-7 | 100-9 | 89-7| 86-2| 86-6 
July 18th | 109-5 | 124-8 | 136-7 | 162-4 | 113-2 | 81-4] 83-2/ 91-1 
935 
July Sist 112-7 | 126-7 | 146-2 | 165-6 | 120-2 | 75-9| 98-2) 93-9 
i 
an. 29th | 118-1 | 131-7 | 145-7 | 165-6 | 121-8 | 82-3 95-1 
leb. 26th | 117-4 | 132-8 | 145-0 | 166-0 | 120-7| 85-2 95-2 
Mar. 25th | 117-4 | 133-9 | 144-3 | 165-8 | 119-6 | 85-2 95-3 
Ape. 29th | 117-3 | 132-8 | 143-2 | 165-8 | 119-2 | 85-0 95-3 
y 27th | 115-5 | 190-1 | 140-5 | 164-3 | 117-7 | 85-2 95-4 
une 24th | 116-2 | 133-2 | 147-0 | 163-2 | 119-8 | 84-1 95-5 
uly 22nd | 118-7 | 140-4 | 157-2 | 163-4 | 120-6 | 86-6 95-7 
Aug. 19th | 119-4 | 141-9 | 163-2 | 162-7 | 121-9 88-8 96-1 
30th | 121-8 | 144-5 | 159-6 | 165-0 | 121-8 | 96-4 95-9 
Oct. 2th | 123-6 | 145-7 | 161-1 | 167-1 | 122-5 | 102-1 95-8 
Nov. lith | 125-0 | 148-9 | 167-8 | 167-7 | 123-7 | 105-3 95-9 
Nov. 25th | 126-3 | 150-9 | 172-0 | 167-2 | 124-8 | 106-9 95-9 
9th | 128-2 | 157-0 | 179-5 | 166-7 | 125-6 | 108-9 96-3 
Deo, 90th 131-3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 | 128-8 | 113-0 95-4 
‘an. 13th | 133-6 | 165-1 | 190-2 | 166-6 | 131-5 | 115-5 96-7 
an. 27th | 134-2 | 164-2 | 184-5 | 167-0 | 131-0 | 115-9 95-7 
eb. 10th | 135-0 | 166-3 | 184-3 | 167-2 | 181-5 | 116-2 97-0 
Feb. 24th | 136-3 | 168-2 | 185-5 | 167-4 | 131-8 | 116-8 96-2 
Mar. 10th | 140-8 | 178-2 | 197-4 | 167-4 | 134-7 | 120-5 97-5 
Mar. 3ist | 144-3 | 181-9 | 199-7 | 167-4 | 137-3 | 121-8 97-5 
Apr. 14th | 143-6 | 175-0 | 189-8 | 166-6 | 137-0 | 121-8 97-3 
28th | 142-0 | 169-9 | 183-5 | 165- 136-0* 121-4* 97-0* 











* These figures refer to April 21st. 


The decline in the fortnight has been general, for the 
miscellaneous group index has been the only one to 
resist the downward trend. The fall was heaviest in the 
case of the cereals and meat and minerals groups. 


The Economist INDEX 


(1927 = 100) 
Sept.18, Mar.31, Apr.14, Apr. 28, 

1931 1937 1937 1937 

Cereals and meat 64-5 93-0 95-0 92-2 
Other foods. ....... 62-2 70-4 70-2 69-7 
Webeee © siti vsacis 43-7 74-2 74°6 74-3 
Minerals ............ 67-4 113-2 107-4 105-5 
Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 87-0 87-0 87-1 
Complete index 60-4 87-2 86-8 85-7 
1913 = 100 ....... 83-1 119-9 119-3 118-0 
1924 = 100 ....... 52-2 75-3 75-0 74-1 


There has been a sharp drop in wheat, which restores 
the prices of early March. Maize and rice are also 
cheaper. Meat prices were irregular, and bacon was 
unchanged. Among other foods there were increases in 
tea and cheese, and reductions in butter and coco-oil. 
In the textiles group wool and flax were firmer, but 
there was a reaction in jute and a fresh drop in cotton. 
Non-ferrous metals are again lower, but the fall was less 
than in the previous fortnight. In the miscellaneous 
groups there were advances in Swedish timber, hides, 
petrol, petroleum, and linseed oil, and a further reduc- 
tion in rubber. 
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An Important World Survey.—Yet again the 
Director of the International Labour Office, Mr Harold 
Butler, has provided the world with grounds for both 
thought and action in his Annual Report.* He states the 
facts of recovery: the revival of production, employ- 
ment, and trade all over the world. But he points oyt 
that large pools of unemployment still persist, and that 
the restoration of world trade has been unsatisfactory, 
Recovery is still unevenly based on narrowly national 
policies and on the uneconomic activity of armament 
on large-scale outlay on public works without retum, 
competing with real recovery and popular needs, sacri- 
ficing the standard of living to the standard of arms, 
and laying up deep depression or war for the not far 
distant future. ‘‘ It is hardly the kind of recovery for 
which most people have been watching and waiting.”’ 
Nevertheless he finds three hopeful signs. The agree- 
ment of September, 1936, between Britain, France, and 
the United States showed a realisation that peace and 
prosperity can only be based on sound economics; that 
progress can only be achieved by international co-opera- 
tion; and that constant co-operation between countries 
to manage their monetary systems is vitally necessary. 
Secondly, he points to the improved purchasing power 
of the great agricultural countries. Thirdly, he suggests 
that the experience of the recent slump has given us 
enough data to frame a policy to control our economic 
destiny. The traditional view of unemployment has been 
revolutionised; and the conditio sine qua non of depres- 
sion policy is,no longer the reduction of wages or the 
lengthening of hours. ‘‘ The depression has led to 
increasing recognition of the value of the minimum 
wage ’’; and a new standard has been set for the 
future by the introduction in many countries of the 
forty-hour week. 


* * * 


Mr Butler observes that the outstanding lesson of the 
slump has been in monetary policy. Governments have 
learned that traditional deflation cannot arrest depres- 
sion; the revitalising effects of monetary expansion have 
been experienced the world over—here Mr Butler is 
perhaps dangerously laudatory of monetary devices 
which might be unsound as permanent practices. It is 
thus “‘ an ill wind that blows nobody any good.”’ Mr 
Butler is not, however, very optimistic. The world and 
prosperity are distorted by the drive for greater self- 
sufficiency. The future is doubtful: the dangers of a 
slump are seen as never before; but the beginnings of 
freer trade, the basic need, are tenuous and all but 
stifled. The plan of the future has been drafted. But 
‘‘ the clearance of the paths of trade will be a slow and 
laborious process.’’ To judge from the British Govern- 
ment’s attitude the last observation is the surest. 


* * * 


Marketing in South Africa.—A group of profes- 
sors and lecturers in the University of Cape Town has 
publicly denounced the Marketing Bill now before the 
South African Parliament. In a statement to the Press 
they claim that the Bill is against the interests of the 
community; that it provides no safeguard against 4 
serious increase in the cost of living; and that the 
alleged protection of consumers’ interests will prove 
completely ineffective. The Marketing Bill is designed 
to regulate the production and sale of agricultural pro- 
ducts and will set up a National Marketing Council, 4 
Producers’ Advisory Committee, and a Consumers 
Advisory Committee. The Council will draft schemes, 
investigate marketing conditions, and recommend the 
regulation of imports and exports. The two Committees 
will be advisory to the Minister of Agriculture and the 
Council. Each approved scheme will be administered 
by a board on which producers’ representatives must 
be in a majority. The boards will be empowered to 
register producers and dealers; to limit the amounts of 
teint tthe ne hen ea ae 


* Report of the Director. International Labour Conference 
at Geneva. International Labour Office, 82 pages, Is. 6d. 
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products moved and sold; to impose levies for export 
subsidy; to advise on the control of exports and imports; 
to conduct pooling operations; to inspect producers’ 
premises and books; and to buy and sell outright. 
Schemes approved by the Minister must be accepted by 
the Governor-General, or voted upon by the producers 
concerned; opportunity will be given for any class of 

roducers or consumers to lodge objections, and the 
final decision in deadlock will rest with both Houses of 
Parliament, although boards will normally come into 
being without Parliamentary approval. The boards will 
be able to borrow from the Land Bank, and will be 
assisted also by loans from an Agricultural Marketing 
Fund. The critics of the measure argue that it will place 
the power of monopoly in the hands of agricultural pro- 
ducers, and destroy the free market to the detriment of 
consumers. The rival contentions will be tested in the 
further developments of the controversy. 


* * * 


Sustained Recovery in Shipping.—The latest 
returns of idle mercantile tonnage, prepared by the 
Chamber of Shipping, reveal the marked recovery in 
shipping during the first quarter of this year. The ton- 
nage of vessels laid up at British and Irish ports 
declined from 473,900 net tons on April 1, 1936, to 
212,400 tons at the end of last Pay and 90,300 tons at 
the beginning of last month. these figures include 
eight foreign vessels of 15,300 net tons, the British 
tonnage laid up on April Ist was only 75,000 net tons, 
comprising 69 vessels. The tonnage on the United 
Kingdom Shipping Register declined by 98,000 gross 
tons during the first quarter of this year. And, since 
idle capacity decreased by 197,000 gross tons during 
this period, the tonnage of vessels in commission 
increased by about 99,000 gross tons. The problem of 
unemployed shipping capacity has thus been solved. 
Moreover, in view of the elimination of almost the whole 
of the idle tonnage still in existence at the end of last 
year, the 8 per cent. rise in The Economist index of 
freight rates is scarcely surprising. This quick reversal 
of the shipping industry’s position is one of the most 
remarkable evidences of world recovery. 


* * * 


Expanding Retail Trade. — Retail turnover is 
expanding steadily with the increase in employment, 
wage rates and profits. During March, business was 
exceptionally brisk, for the returns published in this 
week’s Board of Trade Journal show a 1572 per cent. 
increase in the value of sales between March, 1936 and 
March, 1937. The improvement was fairly well spread 
geographically, the increase during the year being most 
marked in Suburban London (+ 17:8 per cent.) and 
least in Central and West End London (+ 9:8 per cent.). 
In Scotland, the value of sales rose by 132 per cent. 
and all other districts showed increases of more than 
TS per cent. over the figures for March, 1936. This latter 
movement is a particularly welcome sign of recovery in 
earnings and purchasing power in the provinces which 


include the Distressed Areas. With the exception of 
piece goods, sales of all the items shown separately in 
the returns were higher than a year ago. Sales of 
Women's wear in March, for example, were 14.8 per 
cent. higher than last year. The marked increase in 
the value of sales last March over the figures for the 
Corresponding month in 1936 was due, to some extent, to 
the early date of Easter, while preparations for the Coro- 
nation may also have influenced business. In the absence 
of information about changes in prices, it is impos- 
sible to estimate how far the mei of sales represents 
an increase in the volume of turnover. Meanwhile, the 
indications point to a further improvement in retail trade. 


* * * 


ne Census of Production.—More of the results of 
tel ifth Census of Production relating to 1935 are now 
vailable. Details of the Census and of the other sources 


of statistical information used in the reports were given 
in The Economist of February 27th, page 463; but the 
following table, giving the general summary of the 
textile trades, shows the gross value of production, the 
net output (gross value minus costs of materials and 
work given out), the number of employees, and net 
output per employee for 1930 and 1935 (Census years) 
and 1934 (from the Import Duties Act Inquiry) : — 














TEXTILES 
‘ Average | Net output 
Industry (and Year) Gross Net number of per 
Output Output persons person 
employed | employed 
Thous. £ | Thous. £ £ 
‘ eH ( 

Cotton spinning anaf 85] 7409 | 2o4e7 | tezase | itt 
MED * serevesonsesaenes 1930*| 78,624 19,828 190,736 104 
1935 68,809 20,334 165,791 123 
Cotton (weaving) ............ 1934 67,593 20,558 171,352 120 
1930*|} 73,913 22,065 188,699 117 
1935 | 129,385 43,048 241,140 179 
Woollen and worsted ...... 1934 | 106,857 38,689 236,889 163 
1930 | 114,883 37,552 230,342 163 
1935 36,056 14,052 81,690t 172 
Silk and artificial silk ....., 1934 32,812 72,946} 176 
1930 28,730 69,830t 152 
1935 23,948 69,136 102 
Linen and hemp ............ 1934 22,686 70,301 102 
1930 22,673 71,537 94 
1935 8,079 24,190 120 
inbahcsshiteessabeanhnondeinns 1934 7,623 13,535 126 
1930 9,605 28,727 92 
1935 39,385 114,814 150 
BIE icicssisccaxsputmmdies 1934 39,528 114,294 148 
1930*| 39,444 105,410 155 
1935 30,382 99,941 183 
Textile finishing ............ 1934 29,774 98,905 181 
1930 30,379 105,254 183 
1935 6,917 15,955 172 
NN iit tih AE natn naan 1934 4,604 12,779 168 
1930 7,449 15,635 175 
1935 10,847 23,694 151 
Rope, canvas, sack, etc. ...4 1934 9,869 21,736 146 
1930 12,345 24,758 150 
Asbestos goods and engine — _ ve 314 

and boiler packing ...... 4 4 : 
1930* 4,460 7,901 284 
Flock, elastic webbing, coir, ( 1935 10,847 22,272 182 
horsehair, felts and pack-< 1934+ 4,612 11,510 183 
TEED: saananaqgnsccncctsecasoscne 1930 14,831 22,125 173 











1935 | 443,656 156,362 1, 
PAE. pascitninciedsccnn 1934 | 401,622 147,893 | 1,025,926 144 
1930 | 433,085 147,682 1,061,699 139 


* Excludes N. Ireland. t No figures for flock, rag, or packing. 


¢ Excludes excise duty. 


It will be noticed that in these years the only large 
branches of the industry which recorded significant 
progress were woollen and worsted, and artificial silk. 
Cotton, linen and hosiery were practically stationary, 
while perhaps improving slightly in average efficiency. 
Some of the minor trades directly dependent upon the 
state of industry made some headway. 








Family provision 
scheme 


A scheme to secure a Capital Sum payable at 
death and a regular income over a period of 
years for dependants in the event of early 
death, at a cost which is little more than that 
of ordinary life assurance. 

It is readily adaptable, and rates will be 
quoted on application for policies to suit the 
needs of individual. 


Write for prospectus to the Manager 
EQUITY & LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


18 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. C. 2 
Established 1844 Funds exceed £25,000,000 
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OTTAWA SECTION 


In view of the forthcoming Imperial Conference and the expiration of the Ottawa Agreements this year, 
we have aie + cee af 1932, he development of I mperial preference since that date and the 
course of trade within and without the Empire, and have briefly indicated the problems that present themselves 
in considering the renewal or revision of the Agreements. Their relation to trade policy im general and to the 

political situation is discussed more fully in the first article of this sssue. 


————— 


I—The Agreements of 1932 
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THE normal term of the trade agreements concluded at 
Ottawa in 1932, between Great Britain and the 
Dominions, expires this year. Hence their renewal or 
amendment forms an obvious topic of negotiation among 
the statesmen assembling for the Coronation and the 
Imperial Conference. According to Mr _ Baldwin’s 
announcement, however, such questions are not to be 
discussed by the Conference as a whole, but in bilateral 
conversations. This procedure had been foreshadowed 
by the actual conclusion of a new Anglo-Canadian trade 
agreement and by other recent developments. Its advisa- 
bility was suggested by experience at Ottawa in 1932, 
when inadequately detailed preparation occasionally in- 
volved the whole Conference in stagnation while bilateral 
bargains were being driven. It may be taken for granted, 
nevertheless, that the British Government will preserve 
its policy of allowing the same tariff and preferential 
terms to all the overseas Empire. This was the main 
unifying factor in the series of separate agreements con- 
cluded at Ottawa. In this Section an attempt is 
made to trace the working of the agreements, and to 
draw from our experience since 1932 the lessons it has 
to teach for the future of Empire trade relations. This 
task must necessarily be preceded by a recapitulation of 
the main terms of the agreements themselves. 


COMMITMENTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The main undertaking given by the United Kingdom 
was the stabilisation of the preferential position created 
by the Import Duties Act, 1932. That Act exempted 
Empire products both from the 10 per cent. duty and 
from any additional duties under the Act until 
November, 1932; this exemption was prolonged for five 
years by the Ottawa Agreements, save for eggs, poultry 
and dairy produce, on which the British Government 
reserved the right after three years either to impose a 
preferential duty (without reducing the margin of 
preference) or to apply a quota system. On the founda- 
tion of this main undertaking, supplementary conces- 
sions to the overseas Empire were erected. These took 
two forms: the imposition of new or revised duties on 
certain imports from foreign countries, and the promise 
to maintain at least the existing margins of preference 
on a further list of commodities—thus effectively 
banning any reduction of the general rate of duty. 
Under the first head, three commodities—wheat, copper 
and linseed—were removed from the free list, and duties 
were raised, or made more onerous by a change from 
an ad valorem to a specific basis, on butter and cheese, 
eggs, Pp milk, fresh, canned and dried fruits, 
and a few less important articles. The categories 
affected ponies wheat and copper) accounted for 
£118 millions of United Kingdom imports in 1930, of 
which {68 millions came from foreign countries. Under 
the second head, the 10 per cent. ad valorem duty and 
preference were stabilised on a long list of commodities 
that included barley, wheat flour, tinned meat, potatoes, 
fish, many varieties of timber, leather, lead and zinc. 
This group of undertakings affected {101 millions of 
1930 imports, of which nearly three-quarters came from 


foreign countries. Other concessions included the main- 
tenance of the existing preference on tobacco and the 
widening of the preference on coffee. The general effect 
of the United Kingdom’s Ottawa undertakings is shown 
by the following table : — 

Protective Duties Protective Duties 
before Ottawa , after Ottawa 
Percentage of Foreign Imports | Percentage of Foreign Imports 
taxed at taxed at 


10% 
32-9 


11-20% over20%| 10% 11-20% over 20% 
15-3 4-6 28-3 21-8 7:7 


In addition, a start was made with the system of raising 
the price of meat and other products by the restriction 
of supply, under agreement between the United 
Kingdom and the exporting countries. 


DOMINION COMMITMENTS 


The undertakings given by the Dominions (except 
the Irish Free State, with which the British Government 
declined to make a trade agreement) and India are not 
easily summarised. Three Dominions—Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand—signed general clauses 
promising to protect by tariffs only those industries 
which were reasonably assured of sound opportunities 
of success, and to keep protective duties at a level that 
would allow United Kingdom producers ‘‘ full oppor- 
tunity of reasonable competition on the basis of the 
relative cost of economical and efficient production.” 
Special consideration, it was , might nevertheless 
be given to infant industries. The formula was to be 
applied by impartial boards, before whom British manv- 
facturers would have the right to make representations. 
We shall return to the question of these general clauses 
later. All the Dominions also undertook to remove as 
soon as possible the various “‘ crisis ’’ restrictions they 
had placed upon imports from the United Kingdom; 
this aspect is also dealt with in a later paragraph. For 
the rest, the undertakings were widely different as be- 
tween the several Dominions and India, according to 
their varying tariff history, the industries that they had 
chiefly se and the different goods for which the 
United Kingdom was specially anxious to increase the 
market in each case. It may be noted, however, that 
generally speaking the Dominions’ tariffs on British 
goods had been rising even faster than foreign tariffs, 
and that for some the trend of their share in total 
British exports had been downward (see Table on page 


The Australian Government was handicapped in 


nye to reducing duties on British by a pledge 
it had given not to reduce the level of protection except 
on the recommendation of the Tariff d. Hence its 


major undertakings (apart from those already referred 
to) took the form of guaranteeing the maintenance of 
existing preferences, with certain exceptions, and apply- 
ing a sliding scale of minimum margins of preference, 
according to the height of the ad v tariff. Thus, 
where the duty on United Kingdom goods was less than 
20 per cent., the margin of preference would be 15 
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per cent.; and so on for higher ranges of duty and prefer- 


ence. At least to begin with, these undertakings neces- 
sarily implied a certain raising of general tariffs. 
Canada’s concessions were largely in the form of specific 
changes in tariff schedules of great length and com- 
plexity. It was semi-officially estimated that the prefer- 
ential tariff was thereby reduced to zero on categories 
of which the United Kingdom had supplied $8.3 million 
in 1931-32, and was lowered on categories of which she 
had supplied $37.4 millions, and that the foreign tariff 
was raised on categories of which she had supplied 
$88 millions. Roughly half of her total exports to 
Canada were affected. The Economist pointed out at 
the time, however, that even on some of these items 
(notably textiles), as well as on many that were un- 
touched, Canada’s preferential tariff remained extremely 
high. 

New Zealand undertook at Ottawa to remove the 
existing surcharge of nine-fortieths of the Customs duty 
on British goods, to maintain existing margins of pre- 
ference (except where the margin was over 20 per cent., 
in which case it might be reduced), and to lower the 
preferential duty on four classes of goods covering {2.4 
millions of British trade in 1930. South Africa under- 
took to create new or increased preferences on a short 
list of goods, partly by raising the general tariff; to 
impose new duties on certain foreign textiles; and to 
maintain at least existing margins of preference on a 
long list of manufactured articles. India’s main 
undertaking was to give a 74 per cent. preference on 
motor-cars and a 10 per cent. preference on a long 
series of manufactures. The volume of Indian imports 
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affected was estimated at {32 millions, of which £12.7 
millions came from the United Kingdom. The Indian 
Government also promised a 10 per cent. preference on 
a shorter list of imports, including certain cotton and 
rayon plece-goods, subject to advice from the Tariff 
Board as to the degree of protection necessary. The 
low level of their tariffs, and the large proportion of 
their imports already coming from the Empire, pre- 
vented Newfoundland and Southern Rhodesia from 
granting any big or far-reaching preferential con- 
cessions. 


SUMMARY 


While it is impossible to summarise the Ottawa Agree- 
ments precisely, it will be seen that they had the 
following main features: (a) a pledge of continued 
freedom of entry for most Empire goods into the United 
Kingdom; (b) a certain lowering of preferential tariffs 
by the Dominions; (c) a certain raising of general 
tariffs, both by the United Kingdom and by the other 
signatories; (d) pledges on both sides to maintain 
margins of preference, which were bound to prevent 
downward movements of general tariffs in the future; 
(e) pledges to remove crisis restrictions and surcharges; 
(f) pledges by three Dominions to apply a “‘ scientific ’’ 
formula to their preferential tariffs; and (g) the thin end 
of the wedge of restriction of trade in primary products, 
with the aim of raising their price. They also confirmed 
the closing of the colonial Open Door by linking it with 
Dominion preferences for products of the dependent 
Empire. 


II—Imperial Preference Since Ottawa 


BEFORE considering the apparent effect of the Ottawa 
Agreements on the course of imperial and foreign trade, 
it is necessary to review the changes made since 1932 in 
United Kingdom and Dominion tariffs and quotas 
within the framework of the Ottawa Agreements and 
partly as a consequence of their. terms. 


CRISIS RESTRICTIONS 


First of all, there were the Dominion undertakings to 
remove crisis restrictions as soon as financial conditions 
allowed. The Canadian sales tax has actually been raised 
since Ottawa from 6 to 8 per cent., but there are a large 
number of exemptions and the tax is not protective, 
being balanced by an equal Excise. A cae Special 
Excise Tax, in fact a tariff surcharge, of 3 per cent. was 
payable on Canadian imports at the time of Ottawa; as 
far as British goods are concerned it was halved in 1934 
and abolished in 1935. In 1932, Canada’s anti-dumping 
duty was being used as a cloak for extra protection 
against goods han countries like Great Britain with 
depreciated currencies; an artificial exchange rate for 
sterling was fixed for the purpose of calculating “‘ fair 
market value,’’ with the result that British exporters 
had to pay the difference—at one time amounting to 
58 cents in the pound—between the actual and the theo- 
retical selling prices of their goods. This was set right in 
March, 1933, but of course the subsequent fall of the 
dollar has automatically done away with the alleged 

exchange dumping ’’ of British goods. 

Australia’s crisis barriers to imports took the form of 
primage duty and surtaxes. At the time of Ottawa, 
primage duty stood at ro per cent., but most goods 
used by Australian industries had been exempted, In 
1933 the principle of imperial preference was introduced 
Into the primage system, The present position is that 
Most imports under the preferential tariff, and those 
from countries with which Australia has trade agree- 
ments, are exempt from primage, or are subject to a 
primage duty of only 5 per cent. The general rate of 
10 per cent. is still in force, though there are a good 
many exceptions. A surtax of one-half the duty 
ordinarily payable was imposed on certain imports, 


mostly luxury goods, in 1930, but since 1932 it has 
gradually been abolished. New Zealand also imposed 
primage duties and surtaxes, though on a lower scale. 
Primage duty of 3 per cent. was levied on all imports 
otherwise free of duty, and this general rate remains in 
force, though many important articles have been freed 
from it since 1932. The duty obviously operates more 
against British than against foreign goods, since fewer 
of the latter are on the free list. The surtax of nine- 
fortieths of the total duty payable was abolished on 
United Kingdom goods under the Ottawa Agreement; 
the same concession has since been made, under the 
New Zealand-Belgian trade agreement, to all countries 
trading on most-favoured-nation terms with the 
Dominion. In South Africa, the 5 per cent. primage 
duty and the 7} per cent. surtax previously umposed 
were abolished when the Union left the gold standard 


in January, 1933. 


THE GENERAL CLAUSES 

The next point to be considered is the working out 
of the general formula, embodied in the Ottawa Agree- 
ments between the United Kingdom and Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, determining the maximum 
height of their preferential tariffs. The results have been 
disappointing to those who put their faith in the idea 
of a ‘‘scientific tariff’’ and who believed that Empire 
trade relations should be governed rather by compre- 
hensive and permanent principles than by limited and 
temporary bargains. The greatest gain was expected in 
Canada, but there a judicial Tariff Board has not found 
itself able to recommend many substantial reductions 
in the British preferential tariff. Part of the reason has 
been its inability, in important cases, to ascertain rela- 
tive national costs of production. More fortunate results, 
from the point of view of British manufacturers, have 
emerged in Australia and New Zealand, where no 
attempt was made at fine judicial interpretation. The 
Australian Tariff Board, in particular, has made it clear 
that its estimation of relative costs of production has 
been based on little more than rule-of-thumb or— 
perhaps the same thing—common sense, backed by 
long experience of tariff making. 
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DOMINION TARIFFS 


Dominion tariff schedules are so complicated and 
dissimilar that there is no compact way of assessing the 
changes in them as a result of Ottawa and since. The 
best method appears to be to select certain important 
items, for each Dominion separately, and to tabulate 
the rates in force (a) just before the Ottawa Agreements 
went into operation, (b) just afterwards, and (c) at the 
latest date for which figures can be obtained. In the 
tables that follow, P stands for the British preferential 
tariff, G for the general tariff, and I for the intermediate 
er most-favoured-nation tariff :— 


CANADIAN TARIFF RATES 














. August, November, April, 
Article 1932 1932 | 1937 
P. I. P. 1. P. 1 
I iaciciocndibiginankbbiboiimapaiasin Free | 274% | Free | 35% | Free | 35% 
Steel plates (wide) ............ per ton | Free | $3 | Free | $6 | Free | $6 
Tin-coated sheets ...........0..:ssseseeerees 74% | 123% | Free | 20% | Free | 20% 
CIE GRE inne cccrecscccenoveicetsnnee 17}to | 20 to | 17}to | 20 to | 15 to | 20 to 
% | 274% | 226% | 274% | 20% | 278% 
plus per Ib. | 3c » 186. NE 
Cattten Cie tli, .-sccrorcasansnbicsoorsennis 25% % | 25% | 3% | 25% | 30% 
plus per Ib. s Se. 2c. SS Nil Nil 
Woven fabrics of wool, n.o.p............. 274% % ‘oe % | 224%! 35% 
plus per Ib. | 25c. | 30c. | 18}c. | 30c. | 12c. | We, 
Anthracite coal.................. per ton | Free | 40c. | Free | 50c. | Free | 50c, 


* Three categories : Unbleached, bleached or mercerised, and printed or coloured. 


The above rates, like those in the tables below for other 
Dominions, are quoted clear of sales tax, surtax, dump- 
ing duty or other special charges. With certain excep- 
tions, the Canadian preferential tariff is subject to a 
discount of 10 per cent. where the stated rates exceed 
15 per cent. ad vilorem. It should be noted, in con- 
nection with the margins of preference over foreign 
imports, that before the Canadian-American trade agree- 
ment of November, 1935, United States goods were 
subject to the general tariff and after the agreement to 
the intermediate tariff. The general tariff is substantially 
higher than the intermediate on the textile group of the 
items in the table. The lowering of the preferential tariff 
rates shown in the last column was chiefly the result of 
the recent Anglo-Canadian agreement replacing Ottawa, 
not of the operation of the general Ottawa clauses. The 
new agreement was fully reviewed in The Economist 
for March 6, 1937. 


AUSTRALIAN TARIFF RATES 





| 
August, November, April, 
1932 1932 1937 
5% | 605; 35 555% | 35% | $85 
Woollen piece-goods, n.e.i. ..........000+ 4 
See ee % | 75% | 45% | 65% | 45% est 
Steel plates and sheets, galvanised 
and/or corrugated............... per ton | 110s. | 150s. | 90s. | 130s. | 90s. | 130s, 
i RINT «hs smeidinbiniiienednanbatinntt 55% | 75% | 45% | 65 45% | 65% 
Rayon piece-goods .......cscerserceesesees 25 35 40 a 9d. 
sq. sq. 
Assembled motor chassis.............+++++ 5% | 45% | 5% | 45% 1-86. 7a 


Most of the reductions in tariff rates shown between 
August and November, 1932, were the product, not of 
Ottawa undertakings, but of the adoption of a report 
of the Tariff Board with effect from September 2, 1932. 
The sliding-scale formula for preferences enforced an 
increase in the general rate of duty on machinery from 
60 to 65 per cent. The table brings out the enormously 
high rates still ruling in Australia, even under the pre- 
ferential tariff. 


SoutnH AFRICAN TARIFF RATES 


| July, 102 | May, 1809 | July, 1936 





The table demonstrates the relative smallness of the 
preferential margins accorded by the Union and of the 
changes made by the Ottawa Agreements. Neither high 
industrial protection nor big preferences have been part 
of South Africa’s fiscal policy. In 1936 her tariff was 
reorganised on a triple-decker basis; but the highest 
level of duties applies only when imposed by proclama- 
tion (e.g. on cotton and woollen piece-goods), and then 
not to goods from the United Kingdom or from a long 
list of foreign and Empire countries. 


New ZEALAND TARIFF RATES 








August, April, Apri 

1932 | 1933 | bee 
P. G. P. G. P. G. 
MOCOF CALE ....0ccccsccesescoccccccccccsseseees 10% | 40% | 10% | 55% | 15% 60°, 
plus body duty .......... jecceceeseseeesees 114% | 164% | 114% | 164% | Nil | Nil 
Woollen piece-goods, D.€.i. ..........0+0+ 20% | 45 20% | 45% | 20% 45%, 
— : - D ‘scbeeass sereseveseeeesens & 0% a bays bo4 2 Free | 15% 
Slothing an BOTY, N.C.i....0..0cececeee ly Yo 25% | 50° 
es 55% 27h 50% | 20% | 50%? 


Shirts, pyjamas, €tC.  ..........ceeeeeeveee 


The reduction of general rates of duty is seen to have 
been a valuable feature of some of New Zealand’s post- 
Ottawa tariff changes. 


INDIAN TARIFF RATES 











A , January, January, 

P. G. P. G. P. G. 
SE ERR. * .ccosccldnntinepsehnsecidnetbent 374% | 374% | 30%] 374%) 30% | 373% 
Galvanised iron or steel sheets :-— Rs. ton} Rs. ton! Rs. ton|Rs. ton! Rs. ton! Rs. ton 


(a) If made from Indian sheet bar... | 83% | 83} 30 83 (15}o0r 

(6) Not made from Indian sheet bar | 83$ | 83} 53 83 | 15$0r) 45} 
Cotton piece-goods, plain grey ......... 25% | 314% | 25% | 50% 286, 50% 
Rayon piece-goods ............ eae % ; 


The higher of the alternative duties is applicable. 
India denounced her Ottawa Agreement last year, and 
negotiations are still in progress for a new trade treaty. 


SUMMARY 

This review, incomplete as it has inevitably been, 
has brought out the significant features of Dominion and 
Indian tariff changes since Ottawa. They have been a 
product largely of two factors: changing general 
economic conditions, and political events such as the 
substitution of Mr Mackenzie King’s Government for 
that of Mr Bennett in Canada. Up till then, Canada’s 
main contribution had been the reduction of crisis 
imposts. Since 1935, unilaterally and under the recent 
agreement, she has reduced duties on a number of 
fairly important United Kingdom exports. Finally, to 
certain foreign countries whose trade was formerly 
subject to the general tariff—notably her great southern 
neighbour—she has conceded the lower duties of her 
intermediate tariff. Australia has also removed certain 
crisis surcharges, and has generally called a halt to the 
process of ever higher protection which she was pre- 
viously pursuing. South Africa was enabled by the 
abandonment of the gold standard to abolish her extra- 
ordinary defences against imports. She has otherwise 
made little change in her system of moderate protection 
and preference. New Zealand has shown a steady ten- 
dency towards a somewhat lower tariff, and the present 
Labour Government is not at present inclined to reverse 
the tendency. India’s tariff changes have been mainly 
related to her textile pacts with Japan and the United 
Kingdom, and to her long-standing policy of giving 
special protection to infant industries, like iron, and 
reducing it once they are established. In brief, the 
broad tendency in oversea Empire tariffs since Ottawa 
has been one of stabilisation, with a distinct, though 
moderate, movement downward as economic conditions 
have improved. 


UNITED KINGDOM POLICY 
In the United Kingdom, the most important modifi- 
cations of protectionist and preferential policy have not 
been in the field of tariffs but in that of quantitative 
regulation of the trade in primary foodstuffs. This 
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licy was advanced by the British Government as a 
means of raising world prices to a profitable level in the 
interests of producers everywhere. But its asa 
means of protection for home agriculture could hardly be 
disguised; and from the first it was regarded by the 
Dominions with suspicion or even with frank hostility. 
Their antagonism has been a steady handicap to its en- 
forcement. Soon after the Ottawa Conference (which 
reached agreement only on the regulation of trade in 
meat), negotiations were opened for applying a similar 
system to imports of dairy products into the United 
Kingdom. Although these efforts came to nothing, British 

licy towards the home dairying industry was based 
for a long time on the assumption that some such system 
would eventually be applied. That this has now 
apparently been abandoned is mainly due to the 
strenuous opposition of the Dominions, who see in re- 
striction the frustration of their hopes of continued 
expansion of their primary industry. 

As far as meat was concerned, the Ottawa agreements 
precluded the British Government from imposing duties 
on Dominion meat during their currency, and from im- 
posing any quantitative restriction on meat from 
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Australia or New Zealand until June, 1934. A few 
months later a pact was reached with Argentina, whereby 
she cut down her exports of beef to this country by 
10 per cent., and of mutton and lamb by 20 per cent. 
The two Dominions concerned were then prevailed upon 
to reduce their mutton and lamb exports by 10 per cent., 
but they refused to agree to any curtailment of their sales 
of beef. The expiry in 1934 of the British undertaking 
against such curtailment, and the approaching expiry 
of the Anglo-Argentine pact and of the Ottawa agree- 
ments themselves, led to further discussions in 1935 and 
1936. The Dominions steadfastly maintained their 
opposition of principle, and reinforced it by hard, 
bargaining arguments. The outcome has been that their 
meat exports are to be subject neither to compulsory 
restriction nor to a tariff or levy in the British market. 
This struggle over restriction has been the most remark- 
able post-Ottawa development in Empire trade relations. 
It seems to foreshadow further intense conflict, behind 
the scenes of the Imperial Conference, between the 
protagonists of British agricultural protectionism and 
those who are convinced of the imperative need for wider 
markets for British manufactures. 


I1I—Empire Trade since 1930 


ANYONE who tries to estimate the practical effect of the 
Ottawa trade agreements must engage the post hoc 
ergo propter hoc fallacy as his mortal enemy. The 
statistics show plainly enough what has happened since 
Ottawa, in comparison with what happened before; but 
a dozen other influences intervened, each as powerful 
or even more powerful than the Empire commercial 
treaties. Among such influences were the relative 
stability of exchanges in an area including most of the 
British Empire, while other currencies were either over- 
valued or unstable in relation to sterling, or both; the 
high price of gold and the consequent prosperity of 
gold-mining industry, especially in South Africa, but 
also in Canada, Australia and other parts of the Empire; 
the internal recovery of the United Pinedo, based on 
the housing boom and other local capital expenditures; 
and the rise in commodity prices, which affected raw 
produce more rapidly than manufactures, and therefore 
affected United Kingdom imports from the Empire more 
rapidly than her exports to them or her imports from 
industrial countries like herself. Other influences of 
almost equal importance might be added. Hence we 
must beware of assuming that what happened to Empire 
trade after Ottawa happened because of Ottawa, and it 
is in this light that the statistics tabulated below and 
on ee of this Section (see pages 269-71) must be 
examined. 


BRITISH TRADE FIGURES 


The most general picture is given by the following 
figures of British imports and exports from the Empire 
and from foreign countries over a series of years: — 


British IMPORTS 








Dominions 
From Foreign (excluding 1.F.S.), 
Countries India and 
Year Total Southern Rhodesia 














£000 
4 crews , 67-5 aoiss $2-5 22-9 
19a9 0" ,218, 70-0 | 366,661 30-0 | 245,888 | 20-2 
tone? 1,220,765 70-6 | 358,842 | 29-4 | 240,590 | 19-7 
1981" , 70-8 | 304,030 | 29°2 | 204,576 | 19-6 
ion 861,253 71-3 | 247,417 | 28-7 | 167,122 | 19-4 
i 7 64-7 | 248,137 | 35-3 | 175,053 | 24-9 
ion 675, 62-0 | 249,137 | 38-0 | 184,826 | 27-4 
1995 70" 63-0 | 271,285 | 37-0 | 196,217 | 26-8 
Soke “thee 756,041 62-4 | 284,558 | 37-6 | 205,185 | 27-1 

848,936 6,356 | 60-9 | 332,580 | 39-1 29-2 
Sees ERENISEIaeREEEEES SENSE 


BrItIsH Exports 











Dominions 
To Foreign To Whole (excluding I.F.S.,) 
Countries Empire India and 
Year Total Southern Rhodesia 
Amount % Amount % Amount % 
£'000 
56-6 43-4 | 230,055 29-8 
54-0 46-0 | 228,040 | 32-2 
55-5 44-5 | 224,741 30-9 
56-5 43-5 | 162,228 | 28-4 
56-2 43-8 | 101,898 26-1 
54-6 45-4 {| 100,191 27-2 
55-0 45-0 | 106,540 29-0 
‘ 53-2 46-8 | 125,987 31-8 
425,813 52-0 ’ 48-0 | 137,535 | 32-3 
440,719 50-8 | 216,927 49-2 | 146,544 33-3 





Perhaps the most striking feature here is the con- 
tinuous and rapid advance in United Kingdom imports 
from the oversea Empire. The big rise in their ratio to 
imports from foreign countries happened between 1931 
and 1932, whereas the big rise in their actual value did 
not begin until two years later, when home prosperity 
was getting under way. This is a pretty clear indication 
of the extent to which the policy of tariffs-cum-prefer- 
ence, adopted at the end of 1931 and the beginning of 
1932, restricted trade with foreign countries rather than 
merely diverted it to the Empire. Leaving out the Irish 
Free State, the effect of that policy, in round figures, 
was to raise the proportion of Empire imports to total 
imports from one-quarter to one-third. In some ways 
even more remarkable than that proportionate rise was 
the fact that imports from the overseas Empire were 
20 per cent. higher in sterling value in 1936 than they 
were in 1930—nearly 10 per cent. higher even if the 
Irish Free State be included, The tables incidentally 
show up the price we have paid for the luxury of a 
‘* tariff war ’’ with our neighbour. 

The more violent depression of the purchasing power 
of the Dominions, in comparison with that of Great 
Britain, is shown in the relatively slow recovery of 
their imports of Empire goods to pre-1931 levels. One 
of them, however, was already buying more British 
goods in 1934 than in 1930; such was the revivifying 
effect of gold prosperity in South Africa. In her case, 
on the other hand, there has been no apparent trend 
towards a higher proportion of imports from the Empire 
than before Ottawa, and the proportion of her exports 
going to the United Kingdom and other parts of the 
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Empire has definitely declined. The Union has never 
adopted either high all-round protectionism or wide 
preferential margins, and the Ottawa arrangements 
made comparatively little difference to her commercial 
system. Not only in South Africa, but also in other 
Dominions, there is an evident slowing-down of the post- 
1931 rise in the ratio of Empire imports to total imports. 
This suggests that the major effect of Ottawa and the 
currency factor on the direction of their purchases has 
now worked itself out. Furthermore, in no case was the 
rise in that ratio as great for any of the Dominions, 
India or the dependent Empire as it has been for the 
United Kingdom. 

This fact has been commonly taken as indicating that 
the United Kingdom got the worst of the bargain at 
Ottawa. That is the obvious comment on the far more 
substantial rise in our imports from the Empire than 
in our exports to the Empire. Apart, however, from 
the mercantilist error of regarding imports as inherently 
an evil, the comment ignores the other influences that 
have intervened, including those aspects of British pro- 
tectionism which are quite independent of Imperial 
preference. From their own point of view the Dominions 
argue that there was much more room for expan- 
sion in United Kingdom imports from the Empire than 
in their own imports from the United Kingdom. 

Specially significant, perhaps, is the trend of United 
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Kingdom re-exports to the oversea Empire 
the detailed table given on page -~ gy rag 
evidently had little or no improving effect in this field 
The sacrifice of entrepét trade, which is usually 
symptomatic of a protectionist regime, has been one of 
the more depressing results of the British tariff system 
It is noteworthy that not only the absolute value of re. 
exports to the Empire but also their proportion to total 

rts has declined—a tribute to the choking effect 
of protection within the Empire as well as beyond it. 


DIVERSION OF TRADE 


The most important question about the Ottawa system 
is not which party got the best bargain, but how far that 
system succeeded in its ostensible aim of clearing out 
the channels of Empire trade. How far did it promote 
trade in the Empire, how far did it dam trade between 
the Empire and the rest of the world, how far did it 
simply divert trade from one channel to the other? These 
are questions that can be answered only by the most 
intricate and detailed examination of the statistics, item 
by item, taking all other influences into account. Some 
clue, however, may perhaps be found in the tables 
on the next page, showing the changes in the Dominions’ 
imports of textiles and of iron and steel and in the 
United Kingdom’s imports of meat and dairy produce. 


U.K. IMPORTS FROM BRITISH AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





U.K. EXPORTS TO FPRITISH AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


EEL 
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IMPORTS OF TEXTILES AND IRON AND STEEL INTO THE 
DoMINIONS AND INp1A, 1931 anp 1935 


('000's omitted) 
From British From Foreign 
190i ba 1908-26 oe 
into -— 1-32 1935-36 
aaa ee lay ales hen 
and thread...... s 3 

Conn some ibs. 1,769 4708 2238 378 
se inbiellcs ossseoce $3,284 $4,744 $3,418 $1,776 
Cotten pier? # ibs. 5,701 10,203 8533 41279 
rn and thread... $2,453 $2,587 $64 $8 
Woolen y= lbs. 3.365 3.364 61 5 
‘oollen piece goods ......... $5,433 $7,326 $64 $31 
naan ibs. 4,969 6,980 18 10 
1008 GOOES snevenceees $1,665 $470 $400 $248 
ea toa end steel ....coeee $13,384 $20,551 $81,005 $88,428 
Iron and steel machinery ... $2,601 $2,477 $21,124 $18,562 
Australia (c)— 1931-32 1934-35 1931-32 1934-35 

Cotton and linen piece 
gbbtie UF isvitheesiahnential £3,652 £3,995 £548 {£1,092 
Woollen piece goods ......... 42 231 obi 13 

Rayon piece goods........-+++ £439 33 £ £1, 

Woollen and worsted yarns £34 £38 £2 £1 
Ibs 184 129 12 3 
All other yarms .........+.++6+ £648 £905 £393 £388 
lbs. 8173 11871 3.548 4306 

Bar, rod, girders, hoop, 

ingots, plate and sheet 
gue anil Shed Min aadckiddssin {335 £1,012 £63 £180 
tons 24:4 68:4 2 39 704 

Iron and steel pipes and 
etek ra {248 £501 {24 {£26 
tons 11:0 92:8 To 69 
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(000’s omitted) 
From British From Foreign 
Countries Countries 
New Zealand (c)— 1931 1935 1931 1935 
Cotton and silk yarn ......... £18 £51 £1 £1 
Cotton piece goods............ £1,063 £1,222 £98 £185 
Other yarns............:00.s0005 ies £92 oss oes 
Woollen piece goods ......... £ £517 £39 £7 
Silk and rayon piece goods £247 £291 363 £416 
Iron and steel manufactures 
excluding machinery ...... £519 £806 £2 £8 
ns 34-6 54-0 0-3 0-6 
South Africa (e)— 
CURE GOI svsidisncccdciccecies £63 £110 £131 £113 
Ibs 1,732 3,160 4,985 5,363 
Cotton piece goods............ £1,660 {£2,971 £1,464 £718 
Woollen piece goods ......... £881 £1,429 £290 £274 
Rayon piece goods ........... £77 £2 £384 £662 
Manufactured iron and steel (£1,464 {£2,322 £485 = £1,037 
India (f)— 1931-32 1934-35 1931-32 1934-35 
Cotton twist and yarn ...... £915 £756 =9£1,327 £1,568 
Ibs. 11,933 9,827 19,642 24,186 
Cotton piece goods............ £6,000 £8,373 £5,003 £4,324 
yds. 384,752 553,322 390,862 390,391 
Woollen piece goods (g) ..... £187 £571 £329 £791 
yds. 1,321 4,214 4,194 9,521 
RayON yalD............eeeeeeees £90 £52 £527 £830 
Ibs. 1,151 867 6,812 15,748 
Rayon piece goods (g) ....... £76 £127 £1,812 £1,620 
yds. 1,759 3,886 82,880 76,670 
Iron, excluding ore ........... £15 £24 £27 £31 
tons 1-0 2-3 3-0 4-0 
SIE ecccdnanetclpsbogdectonnedsns £197 £342 £469 £387 
tons 17-6 35-6 76-3 53-4 
Iron and steel manufactures {2,344 {2,430 £1,688 1,571 
tons 146-7 155-2 126-5 110-6 
Notes.—(a) From United Kingdom. (b) From U-S.A. 


(c) British currency values. (d) Excluding canvas and duck. 
(e) Including Government stores and imports from South-West 
Africa. (f) Excluding Govt. stores. (g) Including mixed fabrics. 





An outstanding feature of the above figures is the diver- 
sion that took place in the trade in cotton goods. Thus 
Canada spent $4,207,000 on British cotton piece-goods 
and yarns in 1931-32, and $7,068,000 in 1935-36, while 
her imports of American goods in the same groups fell 
from $4,870,000 to $1,997,000—an almost exact 







Similar figures for certain agricultural imports into 
the United Kingdom are shown in the following table, 
and are the basis for the chart at the foot of this page : — 


IMPORTS OF MEAT AND DAIRY PRODUCTS INTO UNITED 
Kincpom, 1931 anp 1935 


(000’s omitted) 
balance. In similar categories, South Africa increased From British § From Foreign 
her purchases from the Empire by {1,359,000 between eet tae aan teen 
1931 and 1935, while diminishing her purchases from _— eat other than pig meat... £17,695 £20,305 £35,508 £22,622 
—_ countries by £764,000. India kept the quantity cwts. 7,267 8,977 14,455 = 11,549 
of her imports of foreign cotton piece-goods at a con- 
stant level, but their value fell; whereas she so far inet eat Sante ....:-, sabe. i Meee ae roa 
increased the quantity she bought from Empire coun- se 
tries that the value rose by nearly 40 per cent. Apart = Milk and cream ........ rors ee - oo ve 
from cottons, no very distinct general trends are visible ; eer 
in the Dominion fi . In some cases, increased pur- IR nial ccsnsededbotecense £21,892 {22,355 (£24,405 £16,973 
chasing power benefited both British and foreign coun- cwts. 5,990 5,435 4070 4,178 
tries; in others, national protectionism cut down pur- — Cheese ...........0cceeeseeeeeees £7,513 {5,811 £1,550 £838 
chases from both alike. cwts. 2,525 2,398 361 316 
IMPORTS OF FOODSTUFFS INTO U.K. FOR 1931 AND 1935 
te Meat * wilijees 
50 y 50 
40 L Bacon AO 
30 , 30 
vy, 20 
Milk & 10 
Cream 
Oo 











* Excluding pig meat. 
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These figures tell a much plainer story. In all the 
categories listed, except butter and cheese, a rise in the 
quantity purchased from the Empire was offset by a 
much greater fall in the quantity purchased from foreign 
countries. The slight increase in the quantity of foreign 
butter imported did not prevent the same proposition 
from being true of the values of imports of butter. 
Both the quantity and the value of cheese imported fell, 
from the Empire as well as from foreign countries. If 
all the items are added together, an increase of less than 
{6,000,000 in imports from the Empire is seen to be out- 


balanced by a drop of £34 millions in imports from 
foreign countries, 

Thus, in these all-important items of Empire 
trade, the Empire producer has gained far less 
than the foreign producer has lost by the new British 
commercial policy. The exporter who has lost forej 
markets, as well as the consumer, has paid for the pro- 
tection of home agriculture, and Imperial preference has 
only very ially succeeded in its powered aim of 
mitigating the barriers to world trade. The real problem 
has still to be tackled. 


IV—Revising Ottawa 


A sURVEY of Imperial trade relations reveals two impor- 
tant trends: in the Dominions a determination to protect 
manufacturing industry; and in the United Kingdom 
protection for agriculture—especially by quantitative 
restriction. In both these respects the Ottawa pacts 
have been a limiting rather than the determining factor. 
Time and again the need to attune British policy to 
the interests of the overseas Empire has checked or pre- 
vented the quota limitation of imports of foodstuffs. 
On the other hand, the Ottawa undertakings have been 
a not very rigid ‘‘ ceiling’’ for the protection given by 
the Dominions to their secondary industries. But while 
British protectionist policy seems to have chafed against 
imperial restraints, Dominion So policy has, 
on the whole, kept comfortably within them since 
Ottawa. 


THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


This is, in part, due to the fact that some of the 
Dominion tariffs were already high, whereas that which 
the United Kingdom introduced in 1932 was moderate. 
It is, however, also partly the result of political 
developments in the various countries of the Empire. 
For example, the British Government seems to be more 
solidly protectionist now than it was five years ago. 
Having discarded its free-trade Liberal support, sur- 
vived a general election, and founded a powerful set of 
vested interests behind the tariff regime, it has been able 
to dispense with such compromises as its former pledge 
against taxes on food. By contrast, the Dominion 
Governments have, generally speaking, swung in the 
opposite direction. The United Australia Party has had 
to take the anti-protectionist Country P. into coali- 
tion. The fusion of the parties of General Hertzog and 
General Smuts diluted the more extreme nationalism of 
the Union Government, The Labour Party in New 
Zealand, though as determined as its predecessors to 
maintain the standard of life in the Dominion’s 
secondary industries, bases its policy on reciprocal trade 
agreements rather than on tariff protectionism. 

The most decisive political change, however, has 
happened in Canada, where Mr Mackenzie King has 
replaced Mr. Bennett. The practical effect of this upon 
Empire trade relations was seen in the new Anglo- 
Canadian commercial pact. A large number of Canadian 
tariff items were lowered. Moreover, a definite move 
was made away from guarantees of minimum margins 
of preference (which prevent the reduction of tariffs on 
foreign goods) towards guarantees of maximum preferen- 
tial rates of duty, which leave the path open to a more 
liberal regime in the future. If this is to be a feature 
of the revised agreements with other Dominions, it will 
be a distinct though passive contribution towards freer 
world trade. 

There are signs that this may, indeed, be the. outcome 
of the London discussions. The Dominions, notably 
Australia, are tending towards the view that they must 
seek expanding markets outside as well as inside the 
Empire. It is not inconceivable that the same truth may 
be driven home upon the British Government in the 
light of events since Ottawa. The general effect of the 
Ottawa Agreements, it is now clear,’ was to stimulate 
protectionism abroad, and a prime objective of the 
ag negotiations should be to help in reversing that 

nd. 


The decisive factor in the whole complex is British 
protective policy, especially towards agriculture. For 
the purposes of the present conference some degree of 
protection in Great Britain must be accepted as a 
postulate in the situation. But not all forms of protec- 
tion are equally harmful to world trade and prosperity, 
Even within the framework of the existing system, it 
would be possible for the Government, in collaboration 
with the Dominions, India and the colonies, to set its 
face against a number of dangerous aspects of its pre- 
vious policy: against the closed door in the dependent 
Empire, which is compatible neither with economic 
sanity, nor with imperial trusteeship, nor with inter- 
national appeasement; against quota restrictions, which 
penalise the poor consumer and the progressive pro- 
ducer, while encouraging stagnation and _ inefficiency; 
against such pledges to the rest of the Empire as inhibit 
the granting of freer trade to foreign goods; against a 
pedantic and obstructive insistence upon the most- 
favoured-nation principle in cases where its own purpose 
—freer international trade—would be better served by 
the establishment of low-tariff groups open to all. 


EMPIRE AND FOREIGN TRADE 


The greatest defect of the Ottawa Agreements was 
that—except for pious generalisations—they impeded 
rather than assisted trade between the Empire and the 
outside world. There were undoubtedly excuses for this 
defect. The world depression was almost at its greatest 
severity. British and foreign countries alike, in fear for 
their financial stability, were preoccupied with the 
problem of preventing, at almost any price, an adverse 
balance of trade rather than with the task of expanding 
their business relations in pursuit of a higher standard of 
life. It was to the credit of Ottawa that, at least in prin- 
ciple, it renounced ‘‘ crisis’’ restrictions on Empire trade. 

Now, however, the circumstances of the day provide 
no such excuse for a restrictive instead of an expansive 
policy towards trade with foreign countries. A high 
degree of monetary co-operation has replaced competi- 
tive disorder over a wide area. Governments are con- 
cerned rather with controlling the boom than with find- 
ing bottom in a slump. Many countries, notably the 
United States, France and the Oslo Powers, have given 
practical evidence of their anxiety to contribute towards 
freer conditions of world trade. The time is ripe for a 
bold gesture by the British Commonwealth nations 
towards the same end. — 

The Imperial Conference itself will not discuss 
detailed questions of tariffs and quotas and bilateral 
agreements. It can, however, be made the occasion for 
co-ordinating different branches of Imperial economic 
policy. The division of official ideas into separate com- 
partments was Well illustrated by the contrast between 
the restrictive trade policy and the expansive monetary 
policy accepted by the Ottawa Conference at the instance 
of the United Kingdom Government. 

The Imperial Conference of 1937 with its attendant 
economic difficulties offers an excellent opportunity for 
co-ordinating the different aspects of Empire C0 
operation. It can do still greater service, not only to 


the Empire itself but to the whole world, if it can enlist 
its members in a common effort to enlarge the trade of 
the Empire with the nations outside it. 
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VALUES AND PERCENTAGES OF TRADE OF UNITED KINGDOM, 
DOMINIONS, ETC., WITH OTHER EMPIRE COUNTRIES 


1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 


£ 
Camada ...cscseeceeseeereres | af 8 
Australia eeeccceeceeecsoees 46-4 45-7 
New Zealand —....+-ss0e0+ 44-9 | 37-8 
South Africa .......--+0.++. 20-2 | 13-1 
Irish Free State ......... 43-0 | 36-5 
Indi ...ccrcoscccccececsseees 51-0 | 36-7 
Rest of Empire ........+ 60-3 | 44-7 


Total, Empire 

Total, excluding I.F.S.... 

Total, Foreign Countries [740-0 (613-8 
Total, World ..........+++++ 

2. Exports to— 
CRM. inectevececsesrcccscs 29-1 | 20-6 
Amsttalia  ..ccscctAsccceees 31-7 | 14°5 
New Zealand .........++. 17-9 | 11-2 
South Africa ...........++++ 26-5 | 21-9 
Irish Free State ......... 34-5 | 30-5 
ERG. ceccncdscerucsiabovassns 52-9 | 32-3 
Rest of Empire ......... 55°8 | 39-7 
Total, Empire ............ 248-4 |170-7 
Total, excluding I.F.S.... |213-9 |140-2 
Total, Foreign Countries |322-4 /219-9 
Total, World ......-.-c+00: 570-8 1390-6 
3. Re-Exports to— 

CamOOR » cidciivreccisevcccess 2-1 1-6 
RN ee ccccccnceetevece 1-4 0-6 
New Zealand _............ 0-8} 0-5 
South Africa .........c0000s 1-2| 1-1 
Irish Free State ......... 9-8 | 8-6 
BREED incinacvoctastinecdvedacis 1:3 | 0-8 
Rest of Empire. ......... 3:9 |} 2-9 
Total, Empire ............ 20-5 | 16-1 
Total, excluding I.F.S.... | 10-7 | 7-5 








1930 — 36 
('000,000's omitted) 
A.—UNITED KINGDOM 


| od 











VALUES | PERCENTAGES 
- a” . 
4 | 1935 | 1936 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
£ £ £ £ £ 
43-0 | 46-2 | 50-4 | 56-0 | 75-0 || 3-7| 3-8| 6-1] 68| 6-8] 7-4] 8-8 
46-0 | 48-6 | 49-9 | 54-3 | 61-4 || 4-4| 5-3] 6-5] 7-2] 68| 7-2] 7-2 
37-0 | 37-2 | 40-4 | 38-1 | 43-7 |] 4-3| 4-4| 5-3| 5-5] 5-5] 5-0| 5-1 
15-4 | 14-4 | 11-9 | 13-7 | 13-5 || 1-9] 1-5] 2-2] 2-11 1-6] 1-8] 1-6 
26-5 | 17-8 | 17-2 | 18-8 | 20-4 || 4-1| 4-2] 3-8| 2-6] 2-4] 2-5] 2-4 
32:3 | 37-4 | 42-11 41-2 | 51-9] 4.9] 4-31 4-6| 5-5] 5-8] 5-41 6-1 
47-8 | 47-6 | 59-3 | 62-5 | 66-7 || 5-8| 5-2| 68| 7-11 8-1| 8-3] 7-9 
248-1 (249-2 99.1 — 
221-5 |231-4 
453-5 |425-9 
701-7 |675-0 756-1 |848-9 |1100-0 {100-0 |100-0 1100-0 |100-0 |100-0 (100-0 
16-4 | 17-4 
20-0 | 21-3 
10:4| 9-5 
18-1 | 23-4 
25-8 | 19-0 
34-1 | 33-4 
40-7 | 39-4 
165-5 |163-5 | 
139-7 1144-4 " 
199-5 |204-4 
365-0 |367-9 : 
1-01 aa} 1-4] 2-2] a1 i} 2-4] 2-5] 1-9] 2-3] 2-7] 2-2] 1-8 
0-6! 0:71 0:71 0-7| o-7 1 1:6} 1-0} 2-2] 165] 1-2} 1-3) 1-2 
0:3| 0-3! 0-3! 0-3] 0-3/1 0-9| 0-8| 0-6] 0-5; 0-5| 0-5] 0-6 
0-51 0:61 0-61 0-7| O-7 || 1-4| 1-7] 1-0] 1-3] 1-2] 1-2] 1-2 
6-1! 46| 5:31 4-9! 4-9 || 11-3 | 13-1 | 11-9] 9-4] 10-3] 8-9] 8-1 
0-61 0-7] 0-51 0-6} 0-5 || 1-5} 1-2] 1-1] 1-4] 1-1] 1-1] 0-8 
2:5| 2-4| 2-3] 26| 2-5|| 4:5| 4:5] 49| 4:9] 4-4] 4-7] 4-2 
11:6 | 10-4 | 11-1 | 11-0 | 10-7 || 23-6 | 25-0 | 22-6 | 21-3 | 21-4 | 19-8 | 17-9 
5-5| 5:8| 5:-8| 6-1| 5-8 || 12-3 | 11-7 | 10-7 | 11-9} 11-1 | 10-9] 9-8 
66-3 |°47-5 | 39-5 | 38-6 | 40-2 | 44-3 | 49-7 || 76-4 | 75-0 | 77-4 | 78-7 | 78-6 | 80-2 | 82-1 


Total, Foreign Countries 


ceeeceeceenenenenemes | cence, | eens semmssaesmnsanietets | CC | |S |S 











Total, World ...........6665 86-8 | 63-9 | 51-0 | 49-1 | 51-2 | 55-3 | 60-4 {100-0 |100-0 |100-0 100-0 100-0 |100-0 j100-0 
ee i i 
B.—_CANADA 

1, Imports from— | 
, $ g $ $ $ $ 8 
United Kingdom _...... 162-6 |109-5 | 93-5 | 97-9 |113-4 |116-7 |123-0 || 16-1 | 17-4 | 20-7 | 24-4 | 22-1 | 21-2 | 19-4 
Other Dominions ......... 23-3 | 12-2 | 10-8 | 11-6 | 12-0 | 15-0 | 15-6 || 2:3) 1:9) 24] 2-9) 2:3) 2:7) 2:5 
BOIS << scsidbnlenspenessices 8-8| 4:8] 4-7| 4-9| 7-2| 7-0] 82]) 0-9] OB] 1-0] 1-2) 1-4) 1:3] 1:3 
Rest of Empire ............ 33-2 | 25-5 | 19-0 | 18-3 | 24-3 | 35-3 | 42-5 || 3-3 | 4-1] 4:2] 4:6) 4:7) 64) 6-7 
Total, Empire ............ 227-9 |152-0 |128-0 |132-7 |156-9 |174-0 |189-3 || 22-6 | 24-2 | 28-3 | 33-1 | 30-5 | 31-6 | 29-8 


eens ference | et | | |. 
cerceemeecananmanas | cece | SS | LD | LD | 


_-——  cxisteeneneceretteets | ccnecenanateee ees eT OS | 
SS | 


Total, World .............6. 1008-5'628-1 |452-6 |401-2 [513-5 [550-3 (635-2 ||100-0 |100-0 |100-0 {100-0 |100-0 |100-0 [100-0 
2. Exports to— 

United Kingdom ......... 235-2 |171-5 |178-2 |210-7 |270-5 |303-5 |399-8 || 26-5 | 28-4 | 36.1 | 39-6 | 41-4 | 41-6 | 39-4 

Other Dominions ......... 37-1 | 21-2 | 17-5 | 23-1 | 39-1 | 47-0 | 57-0 || 4-1| 3:5) 3-5) 4:3] 6-0) 6-4) 5-6 

MN es tT 7-7| 3-9| 2:7] 2-7| 4:7] 3-5] 2-5]| 0-9] 0-6] 0-5] 0-5 | 0-7] 0-5) 0-2 

Rest of Empire ......... 36-3 | 24-1 | 18:7 | 18-7 | 21-1 | 23-9 | 24-8 || 4-1] 4:0) 3-8| 3:5 | 3-2) 3-3| 2-4 

Total, Empire ............ 316-3 1220-7 |217-1 |255-2 |335-4 [377-9 |484-1 || 35-6 | 36-5 | 43-9 | 47-9 | 51-3 | 51-8 | 47-6 


 ccceeiemactnaninaty | cette | CC | LO | LLL | LN | TL | TT | STR 





Total, World Cee eee ee ewenes “9 160 





84-6 |276-7 |276-5 (317-9 |351-4 





+3 |493-8 (531-7 |653-3 |729-3 


taceeeemeneee |etetteneneees | | | | LT | TT SR 


1015-2)|100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 100-0 |100-0 |100-0 
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C.—AUSTRALIA 
sensei ciimi  ahrlaencltreren SS E 
VALUES PERCENTAGES 
iicinesniennuntysiopinlasaiplicebsoinisuaicbiicinne 
190 | 1951 | 190 | 1900 | 1994 | 1088 | 196 1930 | 1931 1902 | 1999 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
| 
1. Imports (1) from— le (st (st | ; | £ (st stg.) | 
g.)i£ (stg.)\£ (stg.)|£ (stg.)|£ (stg.)|£ (stg 
United Kingdom ......... Ee tas tS 93-5 | 25-1 | 30-8 |... || 42-0 | 39-6 | 40-6 | 42-5 | 43-41 43-6) |. 
Other Dominions ......... 5-5 2-4 2-2 3-1 4-2 5-6 4-2 3:8 4-9 5:7 7-3 7-9 
RM Girevedahileconsciseicl 5-0} 3-8| 2-8| 3-4] 2-9 z5 3-9| 64] 6-5| 62| 5-1] 3-6 
Rest of Empire _......... 5-0} 2-4] 1-8| 2-2] 2-2 ‘7 3-9| 4:0] 4:3] 4:0] 3-8] 3-8 
—_$§ $< | $$ | ——$ | | i ———_ de | re hl 
Total, Empire ............ | 69-7 | 31-9 24-2 | 32-2 | 34-4 | 41-6 || 54-0 | 53-8 | 56-3 | 58-4 | 59-6 | 58-9 | 


ee | | 













2. Exports (1) to— 
United Kingdom ......... 2-4 52-8 
Other Dominions ......... 3:8 5-3 
SED datiAineneiwadetesvonedte 0-5 0-6 
2-6 3-7 


Rest of Empire ......... 


Total, Empire ............ 


| I | 


43-5 





44-7 | 37-6 





43-5 | 45-6 | 41-1 





Total, Foreign Countries 


eee nee | eens | ete tt Vetta \ tats | salt CC CC CC | CC, tit | ttt 
































Total, World ............... 94-9 | 74-6 | 74-0 | 76-7 | 89-0 | 80-8 
D.—NEW ZEALAND 

Apperson ) (stg.))£ ay (stg.)|£ (stg.)/£ (stg.) £ (stg.)|£ a 
United Kingdom ......... 20-2 | 12-1 | 11-4 | 10-5 | 12-6 | 14:7 |... || 47-4 | 49-0 | 49-7 | 51-3 | 50-4 | 50-3 
Other Dominions ......... 7-1| 3-7] 3-8} 3-1] 4:3} 5-2 16-3 | 15-0 | 16-4 | 15-2 | 17-2 | 17-7 
a 0-7| 0-4] 0-41 0-5] 0-5] 0-5 1:6] 1-61 1-6] 2:3] 2-2] 1-6 
Rest of Empire ......... 1:3} 1-1! 0-9! 0-9] 1-0] 1-0 31] 4-4) 4:0] 4:6] 4-1] 3-5 
Total, Empire ............ | 29-3 | 17-3 | 16-5 | 15-0 | 18-4 | 21-4 68-4 | 70-0 | 71:7 | 73-4 | 73-9 | 73-1 
Total, Foreign Countries | 13-4 | 7-5| 6-5| 5-5| 6-7| 7-8 31-6 | 30-0 | 28-3 | 26-6 | 26-1 26-9 
uu ............. 42-7 | 24-8 | 23-0 | 20-5 | 25-1 | 29-2 | 100-0 rr 1100-0 {100-0 [100-0 [100-0 

2. Exports to— 
United Kingdom ......... 35-7 | 27-5 | 27-7 | 27-3 | 29-9 | 30-2 82:1 | 89-7 | 90-2 | 87-3 | 82-3 | 84-5 
Other Dominions ......... 3-61 0-9| 0-9| 1-1) 1-7] 1-5 8:4| 2:8] 3-1] 3-6| 4:6| 4:3 
ite ot ett ae er re Bn Ohm fie. 0-2} 0-1} 0-1} O-1 | O11} 0-1 
Rest of Empire ......... | 0-2] 0-1] 0-2] 0-1] 0-2] 0-2 0-4] 0-5] 0-5] 0-5| 0-4] 0-6 
Total, Empire ............ 39-6 | 28-5 | 28-8 | 28-5 | 31-9 | 31-9 91-1 | 93-1 | 93-9 | 91-4 | 87-4 | 89-5 | 
Total, Foreign Countries | 3-9} 2-2| 1-9| 2-7] 4-4] 3-8 | 8-9 | 6-9 | 6-1| 8-6 | 12-6 | 10-5 1 
Total, World .............. 43-5 | 30-7 | 30-7 | 31-2 | 36-3 | 35-7] ... ||100-0 {100-0 190-0 100-0 09-0 100-0 | 7 

(ener a cmascmaaa eT 





1. Imports from— 


Ce fe ee ee eg 
United Kingdom ......... 29-7 | 23-6 | 15-1 | 24-7 | 32-3 | 36-6 wate 46-1 | 44-6 | 46-3 | 50-4 | 48-8 | 48-6 
Other Dominions ,........ 2-6 | 2-4 1-3 1:5 | 2-8) 2-9 Ms 4-1 4-4 3-9 | 3-2 4-3| 3-9 
India seseeeessesenceessoesess 2-2 1-6 1-0 1-2 1-5 1-6 3-4 3-0 3-1 2-5 2-2 2:2 
Rest of Empire ......... 3-3 2-8 1-2 2-2 2-1 2-6 5-0 5-3 3°8 4-4 3:3 3°5 
Total, Empire ............ 37°8 | 30-4 | 18-6 | 29-6 | 38-7 | 43-7 ee 58-6 | 57-3 | 57-1 | 60-5 | 58-6 | 58-2 
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. Exports (2) to— 













United Kingdom ......... 

Other Dominions ......... 

BIEN. scetnosniinstninstccesniness 

Rest of Empire ......... 

Total, Empire ............ 58-3 | 47-5 | 57-7 82-1 age 
Total, Foreign Countries 11-0 | 10-1 | 12-6 17-9] .-. 
Total, World ............... 69-3 | 57-6 | 70-3 ... {100-0 1100-0 1100-0 1100-0 |100-0 100-0 ve 
Ls eet 


(1) Years ended June 30. (2) Including bullion but not specie. 
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re F.—IRISH FREE STATE oie 
ee VALUES | PERCENTAGES 

1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 1995 | 1855 | 1990 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 


1. Imports from— 
United Kingdom spine segs 
Other Dominions ........- 
Rest of Empire ....--.+- 
Total, Empire .........++- 
Total, Foreign Countries 


Total, World .............+- 


2. Exports to— 


United Kingdom ......... 
Other Dominions ......... 
Rest of Empire .......... 
Total, Empire ............ 


Total, Foreign Countries 





Total, World ............... 








ae 


1. Imports (3) from— 










































United Kingdom ......... 50-8 | 36-0 | 38-1 | 36-8 | 41-5 | 40-3 9-2 | 36-7 | 37-6 | 41-8 | 41-2 | 39-3 
Dominions ...........++++0+: 3°2 1-8) 1:2] 1-55] 1:7] 1-8 2-5; 1:8]; 1:1 1S} 1-7 1-8 
Rest of Empire ......... 7-9| 7-2| 6-7| 61/| 7-1| 8-3 6-1/ 7-4] 66| 7-0| 7-1| 8-1 
Total, Empire ............ 61-9 | 45-0 | 46-0 | 44-4 | 50-3 | 50-4| ... | 47-8 | 45-9 | 45-3 | 50-6 | 50-0 | 49-2 


ee a a a ee ee ee, 


| 52-2 | 54-1 | 54-7 | 49-6 | 50-0 | 50-8 


Total, Foreign Countries 
100-0 1100-0 100-0 ings oe 100-0 











Total, World ........ eel baki 





2. Exports (3) to— 


United Kingdom ......... 
Dominions .................. 









oO ee ee ememeeemmeneeee| eee! 


54-8 | 53-5 | 54-6 | 53-9 


100-6 | 65-7 | 54-6 | 59-5 | 62-0 | 64-9] ... -7 | 56:1 
100-0 {100-0 H00- 0 100: 0 









Total, Foreign Countries 


















































Total, Word ....s00<csecvee 100-0 |100-0 
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. Imports (4) from— | fiactt acd tds f° 4 
United Kingdom ......... 51-0 | 39-2 | 38-7 | 34-9 | 35-5 | 42-6] ... | 26-6 | 22-7 | 24-5 | 24-2 | 22-2 | 24-2 | 
Rest of Empire ......... 45-2 | 35-1 | 32-1 | 30-4 | 32-2 | 36-4 | 23-6 | 20-4 | 20-4 | 21-0 | 20-2 | 20-7 a 
Total, Empire ............ 96-2 | 74-3 | 70-8 | 65-3 | 67-7 | 79-0 | 50-2 | 43-1 | 44-9 44-9 | 45-2 jaa 42-4 | 44-9 da i 
aaaae ar a 
Total, Foreign Countries | 95-3 | 98-2 | 86-8 | 79-1 | 92-0 | 97-2 | os | 49-8 49-8 | 56-9 | 58-1 55-1 | 54-8 | 57-6 76 | 55 55-1 i" ri 
Total, World ...........0... 191-4 |172-5 |157-7 (144-4 159-7 [176-2 2 : ri fio 0 00-0 0 100: 0 100-0 | -0 1100-0 100-0 | 0 hae 
2. Exports to— | | : * 
United Kingdom ......... 39-9 | 25-9 | 26-8 | 28-9 | 36-8 | 41-3 | ~- || 90-2 29-1 | 33-5 | 31-9 | 34-5 
Rest of Empire ......... 18-6 | 14-9 | 13-7 | 13-9 | 17-6 | 20-7 = 16-7 | 17-1 | 15-4 16-5 
Total, Empire ............ 58-5 | 40-8 | 40-6 | 42:8 ee? 2 SOC 50-6 | 47-3 a — 
Total, Foreign Countries | 73-8 | 48-3 | 39-4 | 47-6 47-6 | 52 62-4 | 54-7| ... | 55-7 7 | 54-2 E 49-4 | 52-7 | 49-0 | 46-9 46-9]. 
Total, World ............... 132-3 | 89-1 | 80-0 | 90-5 90:5 |106- 7 106-7 |116- 7 ._ |[t00: 0 a 0 1100-0, 0 100 0 100 - 0 00: 0 Pr 









l | 






- Re-Exports (4) to— 































































decease | sneentinamenataens | cement | samt | |S I | | | SL 


Total, World ............... 


United Kingdom ......... 1-5] 2-0] 2-1| 22] 4-2] 2-5 . ine 3-9| 3-6| 3-9| 46] 7-5| 4:3 

Rest of Empire ......... 16-2 | 12-6 | 12-5 | 10-6 | 11-8 | 13-6 gaa | 40-5 | 22-6 | 22-6 | 22-3 | 21-0 23-2 

Total, Empire ............ 17-7 | 14-6 | 14-6 | 12-8 | 15-9| 16-1| ... || 44-4 | 26-2 | 26-5 | 26-9 | 28-5 | 27-5 
execrememaetomastal ———-—-| ocareanesenanetnangee® sodiinge dunidiptemanns 

Total, Foreign Countries 40-6 | 34-6 | “40-2 | 42-3] ... || 55-6 73-8 | 73-5 | 73-1 | 71-5 fs 72:5 






Notes.—(1) Years ended June 30th. (2) Including bullion, but excluding specie. (3) Years beginning April Ist. 
(4) Excluding Hong Kong in 1930. 
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Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


‘United States 


The Problem of Prices 


New Yorx, April 20.——In the past two months 
organised markets have experienced recessions of suffi- 
cient magnitude to require some consideration of their 
significance. High-grade corporate bonds began to decline 
about the middle of February; long-term Government 
bonds began to decline early in March; common stocks 
began to decline about the middle of March; and primary 
commodities about the end of March. In the past week or 
so, bonds, both corporate and Government, have shown 
steadiness, with some tendency to recover. The result 
is that the 2} per cent. long Governments are back to 
par, while just before the decline the 2} per cents. com- 
manded a small premium. The increase in reserve 
requirements may have been a factor in unsettling the 
rate, and the buying of about $55 millions by the 
Reserve Banks, plus some Treasury purchases, perhaps 
helped to check the decline and to stimulate the rally. 
But taking things as they are, it would appear that the 
long-term rate of interest has risen by perhaps } per 
cent.; and that the rather wider movement in yields 
on corporate bonds represented a re-alignment on the 
Goverrment market, rather than an increase in the 
interest rate. 

The decline in commodities, like the previous rise, 
has been most extreme in the items in which London 
speculation had been active—copper, lead, zinc, rubber 
and, to a lesser degree, cereal grains and cotton. 

Moody’s index of primary commodities rose from 
about 160 in June, 1936, to about 230 nine months 
later—almost 50 per cent. This remarkable move 
occurred in three distinct phases—one in the early 
summer, featuring agricultural crops, and clearly asso- 
ciated with drought; the second towards the end of the 
year, and including metals. The third came from about 
mid-February, and ran raggedly into April. Most com- 
modities, except perhaps cotton, had figured in the 
movement up to the end of the year. Although the 
highest point of the index was reached in early April, 
the markets had lost their unity by the end of the year. 
Lard, cotton oil, sugar, and cocoa receded after reach- 
ing peak prices in late December or early January; the 
non-ferrous metals reached their best prices in early 
March; rubber, grains, hides and cotton continued to 
rise in April. Of the three reactions—bonds, commodi- 
ties and shares—that in shares has been relatively the 
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smallest; the decline in the average from early March has 


- been about 10 per cent.—about the same as that which 


occurred at this time last year; it has been most marked, 
as would be expected, in shares affected by commodity 
rices. 

r This succession of market declines—moderate though 
they are—has rather dampened the inflation-mindedness 
that was emphatically the mood of Wall Street early 
in the year. The weakness in the corporate bond market 
has limited new financing; and the decline in commodity 
prices, combined with the fact that inventories are pretty 
high, and dealers have liberally bought forward, has 
apparently terminated the heterogeneous sellers’ 
market of mid-winter. In short, the boom psychology 
has been considerably abated; but the two questions 
which were raised by the sellers’ market are still un- 
answered. The increase in basic costs, whether of primary 
commodities or labour, is gradually reaching the public 
in the form of retail prices. It is a matter of controversy 
whether or not incomes have been increased as much 
as costs, especially since an appreciable fraction of the 
increased costs is the consequence of the shortened 
week. Secondly, in the sellers’ market there was a good 
deal of stocking up in one form or another; which may 
or may not have created inventories to be worked 
off. Few *persons are ready to predict a readjustment 
of sufficient magnitude to be termed a recession; but an 
increasing number are persuaded that there are a price 
question and an inventory question to be answered 


The Future of Gold 


Although the official statements were accepted as re- 
assuring, the gold question remains one of the most lively 
themes of New York conversation. The inactive gold 
fund has reached $472 millions in approximately four 
months, and the rate of inflow has been accelerated in 
the past month. Not a day passes without a rumour or a 
proposal; the rumour that the price of gold would be 
reduced to $30 an ounce was followed by a rumour that 
a free gold market would be established to encourage 
hoarding by individuals; and this in turn was followed 
by suggestions for a complete embargo, for a quota 
system for imports, for an import tariff, for the return 
of gold to the Reserve System (combined with flexible 
reserve requirements to sterilise the gold in the System); 
and for putting gold coin into circulation. So numerous 
and so varied is this stream of suggestions that it is 
impossible to give more credence to one than to another; 
they are significant because they show that the gold 
question has assumed major importance and is pressing 
for an answer that has not yet been found. 

This gold question is, of course, both a monetary and 
a fiscal problem. The purchase of $472 millions of gold 
in four months has increased the Budget deficit by that 
amount; and there can be no doubt that the country 1s 
becoming more deficit-conscious and more debt-conscious 
than it has been. If the increase of the inactive gold fund 
is continued into the future at the rate of the past four 
months, it would perhaps become the major element in 
the deficit. The President’s Budget Message, expected 
last week, is awaited with keener interest because it has 
been postponed. It is realised that the expectations of 
January have been disappointed, both in expenditure 
and in revenue; it is still persistently rumoured, however, 
that new taxes are not immediately contemplated. 

Tite familiar controversy about the number of un- 
employed was revived by an estimate of Senator Vanden- 
berg, who computes the number of industrially employed 
at 38 millions, exclusive of persons in agriculture or on 
relief work, against an official estimate by the Bureau of 
Labour for last December of 32 millions. Senator 
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, re derives his figure from the 26 millions regis- 
¥ ae Social Security Board, plus 12 millions 
(estimated by the National Industrial Conference Board) 
gainfully employed but not eligible for registration. As 
the estimated number of employables, exclusive of agri- 
culture, is put at about 41 millions, this calculation 
would leave a figure of about 3 millions for the un- 
employed, against estimates ranging from 6 millions to 
10 millions. 


After the Wagner Ruling 

Wasuincton, April 20.—The Supreme Court, in sus- 
taining the Wagner Labour Relations Act, put the seal 
of law upon the profound change in the status of orga- 
nised labour expressed in the General Motors and 
Chrysler settlements and the steel agreement. Collective 
bargaining is not only here to stay, but it is here with 
the full compulsion of executive government behind it. 
When steel made its voluntary peace with John L. 
Lewis, industrialism in the United States entered a new 
phase, and the ultimate acceptance of labour organi- 
sation was assured. But no one thought it would follow 
within a few weeks, or that opposition to it would be 
outlawed. Even the subtlest case of discrimination 
against unions appears hopeless in an American court, 
since even the plea of freedom of the press did not win 
the appeal of the Associated Press. The South, where 
prejudice against unions is almost as strong as against 
negroes, will find it hard to adjust itself to the new legis- 
lation. Harlan County, Kentucky, where a union orga- 
niser’s life was never safe, will have to put up its 
shot-guns. Even California’s vegetable and fruit indus- 
try will have to forego the protection of vigilantes. 

But the Wagner decision did not solve America’s labour 
problems. The sit-down strike must be appraised, and 
either legalised or rejected as standard practice. It 
brought industrial regions into a dangerous humour. In 
Michigan a powerful movement was under way to 
organise vigilantes to deal independently with sit-down 
strikers: Governor Murphy’s insistence on settling the 
General Motors strike, without executing a court order 
to oust sit-downers, created bitterness among both 
employers and non-union workers. One saw here the first 
symptoms, east of California’s Imperial Valley, of the 
growth of an unofficial army with a wide popular support, 
one of the pre-requisites of Fascism. John L. Lewis sensed 
the danger and withdrew sit-downers in the Chrysler 
plants before proceeding to negotiations. His action was 
probably the turning point in a labour crisis which might 
have been quickly out of hand with serious conse- 
quences. Mr Lewis undoubtedly recognised that the 
morality of the sit-down strike in the General Motors 
plants was on a higher plane than in the Chrysler plants. 
General Motors had kept unions out; Chrysler in a feeble 
but real way had been sympathetic with them. And the 
steel agreement had brought the unions into the indus- 
trial stronghold as equals, so that blasting tactics no 
longer were called for. 

But the effect of the sit-down epidemic is still here. 
Employers now demand protection against it, with an 
insistence sharpened by their amazement at the Supreme 
Court’s Wagner ruling. They wish to require of labour 
the strict observance of the law of trespass, and to 
balance the Court’s finding with new legislation to im- 
pose responsibilities on unions commensurate with their 
new power. Employers look longingly at the legislation 
passed in Great Britain after. the General Strike. They 
are asking for the incorporation of unions, supervision 
of union finances, and union liability for damages if 
contracts are violated. The United States Supreme Court, 
'n a unanimous decision in 1922 in the Coronado coal 
cases involving the United Mine Workers, ruled that 
unlons are suable in the Federal courts both for injunc- 
tions and money damages; and in the Coronado case 
damages of over £5,500 were paid. In many States 
unions are suable for damages under codes relating to 
Voluntary unincorporated associations. Since in a damage 
Suit the employer must be able to prove his case or foot 


ae injunction suits against unions have been more 


Amendment of the Wagner Act is also being pressed 
by the American Federation of Labour, to permit repre- 
sentation in collective bargaining by crafts as well as 
by industries. As the Act stands it favours the Lewis 
unions to an extent which makes any great growth by the 
A.F. of L. difficult, if not impossible. The Adminis- 
tration, however, is not inclined to favour amendment 
either on behalf of employers or the Federation, on the 
plausible ground that the Wagner law is entitled to a 
period of experience before it is rewritten. 


Unionism at the Cross Roads 


It is noteworthy that the cause of unionism should 
have made historic gains in a period when the labour 
movement is split wide open, beyond possible healing. 
Embarked on its course of ejecting the Lewis unions, 
the A.F. of L. cannot draw back, and this year is almost 
certain to make irrevocable the suspensions imposed on 
the Lewis organisations at the last annual convention. 
The personal bitterness between John L. Lewis and 
William Green has grown worse as Lewis has swept 
to further successes. It reached its climax in Green’s 
public attack on his rival as one aspiring to a political 
dictatorship. Lewis did not answer, but his friends know 
that he will not compromise with the Federation so long 
as Green is its chairman. 

But it would be a mistake to expect the Lewis move- 
ment to maintain the velocity of this year’s successes. 
While Lewis has been absorbed with major negotia- 
tions, almost nothing has been done to consolidate the 
gains made. The Labour movement needs a corps of 
officers comparable to a government’s civil service, men 
who are versed in labour practices, the law, and routine 
strategy. It was a fatal weakness of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour that it did not train such a corps, and so 
was not able to take over the task of organising 
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industrial unions in the mass production industries. Now 
Mr Lewis must issue charters. He must recruit officers on 
a national scale, install them and try as best he may 
to teach them overnight how to run their formidable 
affairs. It may be, as Mr Lewis predicts, that he will 
have a larger membership by the end of the year than 
the Federation itself. But it will be a callow organisation, 
likely at any time to get out of hand, and injure itself 
seriously. The real influence of the Wagner decision 
will not be felt much before next year, and only then if 
the Lewis unions can satisfy their rank and file while 
getting down to the serious task of perfecting organi- 
sation. Membership drives will be continued, particularly 
in the textile mills of the South, and the oil fields and 
refineries of the Rockefeller empire. They will be prose- 
cuted in the plants of Mr Ford, despite any ingenuity 
he can show in bribing his workers to remain unorga- 
nised. 

The day when espionage can bore into the unions so 
as to permit wholesale discharges of new members is 
over. The great ‘‘ detective ’’ corporations, with their 
industrial spies and their professional strike-breakers, 
must either dissolve or find new fields for their em- 
ployees. Their doings have been adequately aired for the 
first time in the hearing before the Senate Committee 
on Civil Liberties under Senator La Follette. It has been 
a belated chapter to unfold to the public, but now that 
these practices have been exposed, the satisfaction of 
the public over the Wagner decision is all the greater. 
It puts an end to them. 





France 


Extremists Resisted 


Paris, April 29.—The Popular Front Government, 
which enjoys a comfortable majority in the Chamber, 
has been for three or four weeks pressed by the 
extremist elements of the Trade Unions and the Com- 
munists to issue a new 10,000 million franc loan for 
public works, and to charge the Budget with several 
billions of new expenditure for pensions for aged 
workers and for a national unemployment fund. All 
these claims are, however, contradictory to the promises 
which were made by M. Auriol, the Minister of Finance, 
at the eve of the last Security Loan ; and their first 
effect was to provoke a new fall in the franc and the 
Rentes. The end of the Parliamentary recess was, how- 
ever, marked by two significant events: (1) the success 
at Séte of the Socialist Jules Moch, the Blum candidate, 
against a coalition of moderates; and (2) an open letter 
by M. Campinchi, the President of the Radical-Socialist 
group in the Chamber, addressed to the moderates, in 
which the writer not only denounced social disorder, 
but also the want of a spirit of social justice which the 
governing classes have shown during the last century. 

M. Blum, who had conducted lengthy negotiations 
with the leaders of the republican parties and with the 
Socialists, then declared in a Cabinet Council that the 
‘* breathing space ’’ would be continued; and that there 
was no question of a new loan or any new expenditure 
for the time being. These concessions to Capital seem 
to have been endorsed by the Trade Unions and by 
the Communists; and the Cabinet has once more gained 
time. But it is by no means certain that Parliament has 
asserted its authority against ‘‘ the dictatorship of the 
masses "’ without offering some compensation. It is 
believed that the new programme which is being pre- 
pared by M. Blum will entail basic reforms, which the 
Government will present, not as inspired by the wish 
““ to take money where it is,’’ but by a sense of social 
justice. M. Blum may define his project further when 
answering his critics on May 7th. 

On the other hand, it is not certain that the Prime 
Minister intends to embark immediately on this new 
policy. His next aim is to ensure that the Exhibition 
will be opened at ‘the time arranged, on May 27; to 
increase meanwhile the purchasing power of the masses 
by a rise in wheat prices; and to reabsorb the unem- 
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ployed by such measures as compelling landowners to 
make certain repairs to keep the workers employed 
after the Exhibition has been constructed and opened. 


Prices and Business Fears 

Such a policy will undoubtedly help to maintain the 
social equilibrium—at least, if this equilibrium is not 
again menaced by new economic difficulties. Business 
reports show that there has been a slowing down of 
activity in many industries after the revival. The rise iy 
prices which followed the social laws, the devaluation 
and the rise in the price of imported raw materials, have 
lifted prices above the purchasing power of the public. 
The resistance of consumers has brought about some 
stability, and even a slight decline in wholesale prices, 
as the following table shows : — 


MARCH APRIL 
20th 27th 3rd 10th 17th 24th 
General index ............ 533. 536 540 542 539 537 
National products ...... 549 553 559 561 562 559 
Imported products...... 504 507 505 507 498 497 
Foodstuffs ............... 518 518 527 533 532 526 


Industrial products.... 547 552 551 550 546 547 


It remains to be seen whether or not industry and 
business men will be squeezed between the rise in cost 
prices and the decline in purchasing power. M. Simon, 
the President of the Société Générale, declared at the 
annual meeting of this bank that the ‘‘ outlook is not 
encouraging.” , 

After the decision to maintain the ‘‘ pause’’ had been 
taken, the Government and the banks agreed to issue 
a 2,000 million or 3,000 million franc loan for the new 
War Pension Fund, in one-year 4 per cent. bills, similar 
to the National Defence Bonds. Fiscal receipts in March 
were 3,065 millions, of which 2,493 million francs were 
ordinary receipts. The total for the first quarter of 1937 
is thus 8,184 million francs, against 7,400 million francs 
in the first quarter of 1936. 





Germ any 


Creating Capital 


Berun, April 28.——-The Bourse was _ influenced 
last week by reports of further public borrowing. One 
measure mentioned was a possible Reich motor roads 
loan of Rm. 350 millions. At the opening of the recent 
Automobile Exhibition, Herr Hitler intimated that the 
Motor Roads Company from 1937 onwards would 
finance itself, which means that it must borrow in the 
capital market on its own security, but possibly with a 
Reich guarantee. It also seems certain that other flota- 
tions of Reich consolidation loans are impending. The 
Deutscher Volkswirt, which is certainly an official 
mouthpiece in this matter, declares that in the present 
condition of the capital market the Reich could easily 
borrow for consolidation Rm. 2,000 millions or 3,000 
millions in the coming financial year. ; 
The money market has of late been extraordinarily 
liquid. There are numerous indications of this: an 
increased demand for short-term investments; heavy 
sales of G.D. Bank promissory notes; and a decline in 
the rate for day loans during last week to below 2 pet 
cent., a depth not reached since the war. The circula- 
tion of credit instruments has greatly increased, though, 
according to official returns, the familiar story of the 
astronomical circulation of Reich work-creation and 
armaments bills is untrue. It is nevertheless necessary, 
the Deutscher Volkswirt points out, that this should 
not lead to an increase in the currency circulation 
‘above the quantity necessary for coping with the 
increased turnover of goods,’” an increase naturally 
threatened if the longish-term Reich special bills should 
be rediscounted. The liquidity of the money market 1s 
itself due to Reich short-term advance financing. The 
Deutscher Volkswirt continues: ‘‘ The money resources 
with which the Reich, for the covering of its expendi- 
ture, supplied itself, not by taxation but by contracting 
short-term debts, and which it pumped into private 
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business, must be sucked up again if an inflationary 
effect is to be avoided.”’ 

It is officially affirmed on all sides that the short. 
age of capital has ceased; to prove this the easy 
flotations in the past two years of Reich loans and of 
Four-Year Plan company debentures are cited, But, 
according to the passage quoted, which is identical with 
earlier official utterances, the Reich has created capital, 
and can continue to create it, by contracting short-term 
debts and pumping the yield into industry. Then it can 
borrow back the capital and pay off an equivalent sum 
of short-term debt already contracted for capital invest- 
ment. Obviously, there is no limit to this process. 

The economic meaning and the consequences of this 
system are not quite clear. It seems that no distinction 
is made between capital and credit. The Reich creates 
capital by pumping bill-raised money into private 
business; and anyone, public or private, who wants 
capital can get the same money. He can get it, as in the 
case of the proposed motor roads loan, for genuine 
capital investment. But, also, a private concern which 
does not want capital at all for investment in its own 
works, can sell bonds or shares in the capital market in 
order that it may have cash for the purchase of Reich 
bills; and it is under-capitalised if it has not cash for 
such purposes. 


Farming, Manufacture—and High Prices 


The cultivation of vegetables has been subjected to a 
rigid system of registration and permits. To increase the 
cultivated area of certain vegetables without permission 
is made a penal offence. The ordinance recently issued 


‘to prevent inefficient farming has been amplified. It is 


made a penal offence to farm inefficiently; alternatively, 
badly run farm land may be transferred to a trustee, 
or compulsorily leased to an experienced farmer. 
Farmers may be required to cultivate waste land, or 
again to lease it to an experienced person. 

Herr Wagner has recently delivered a long address on 
price-regulation and foreign trade. He denied that 
absolute autarky is aimed at, but he emphasised the 
need for increasing exports. He remarked that whereas 
Germany had freed herself from the so-called economic 
law of Supply and Demand, that was not so abroad; and 
from foreign customers such prices must be demanded 
as they were willing to pay. He implied that the heavy 
iron and steel export (which has been stable of late) 
ought not to be increased merely because prices have 
risen considerably while the prices of finished goods 
based on steel have not advanced correspondingly. The 
main object must be to export articles into which a great 
deal of labour has gone. Herr Wagner announced that 
new price regulations would be issued. The interests of 
exporters would be taken into account, but traders’ profit 
margins on imported goods would not be allowed to 
increase merely because of the rise in world prices. 

The industrial employment index (1936 = 100) stood 
at 103.7 in March, against 100.7 in February. This in- 
crease 1s mainly due to the seasonal recovery of building, 
the index number of which rose from 65.7 to 84.1, but 
the other recorded trades also improved, except food- 
stuffs. Production goods (probably also because of the 
building revival) improved much more than consumption 
goods. The average daily time worked in all industry 
rose from 7.56 to 7.70 hours. Coal output in the first 
quarter of 1937 was 44,240,000 tons against 39,180,000 
tons in the same period of 1936. The production of ingot 
steel in March was 1,581,800 tons, the daily output being 
practically the same as in February. The first quarter 
of the year shows a slight decline, output being 4,635,200 
tons, against 4,638,200 tons in 1936. Taken with the 
quarterly return of pig iron, this shows that the great 
pansion of iron and steel output has ceased, after last- 
'ng since the late summer of 1932. The steel syndicate 
wo speak of an unchanged heavy demand; and Herr 
f agner has spoken of the substitution of stone and brick 
‘or steel in building. The export of motor cars in the 
hrst quarter of the year was 5,639 against 2,988 and 
1,181 in the same quarters of 1936 and 1933 respectively. 
A detailed return of machinery exports (which reached a 
total of 336,000 tons in 1936 against 255,000 tons in 


1935) shows an increase in machine tools for the working 
of metals from 43,547 to 73,217 tons; deliveries to Russia 
rose from 3,775 to 21,573 tons, and to Great Britain 
from 6,168 to 10,461 tons. A great deal has been heard 
of late about British purchases of German machine tools. 





Austria 


Slight Recovery 


Vienna, April 19.—While the economic situation in 
most countries appears to be considerably improving, 
conditions in Austnia are but slightly altered. Even here, 
however, the upward trend is unmistakable. The recently 
floated internal loan, amounting to 180 million schilling, 
has been offered at the comparatively iow percentage of 
44 per cent. without any of the usual inducements. It 
has been fully subscribed, and private investors have 
participated as well as the banks, saving institutions and 
insurance companies. Money was withdrawn from the 
Stock Exchange to pay for the loan, which caused the 
general Stock Exchange index for shares to rise by only 
2.7 per cent. compared with February. Nevertheless, 
foreign shares and all shares connected with the arma- 
ment industries maintained their upward movement 
during March, rising on the average by 8.3 per cent. 
and 10.4 per cent. respectively compared with the 
February figure. Industrial materials profited from higher 
metal prices, and in March the index improved from 
134.9 to 136.7, while retail prices and the cost of living 
remained unaltered. Employment was slightly improved. 
The production of iron and steel increased considerably. 
Foreign trade is steadily improving; imports of foodstuffs 
and raw matenals, and exports of timber, pig iron, paper 
pulp, finished goods and livestock are the most important 
items. Tourist traffic in February exceeded the figures for 
February 1936 by 5.4 per cent. Austrian winters sports 
centres were visited by 23.4 per cent. more tourists from 
abroad than in February 1936. Austrian tourists 
apparently travelled less: their numbers fell by 4.3 per 
cent. 

Thus, Austria in 1937 is continuing the return to 
economic normality which began in 1936. The general 
index of industrial production (1929= 100) at the end of 
1936 stood at 82; it was as low as 60 in 1932 and 77 in 
1935, according to the League of Nations index. Thus a 
recent survey of the economic situation of the world, 
which classified the present condition of each country, 
quite rightly placed Austria amongst those countries 
where the economic situation shows only a slight 
improvement. 


Iron in Politics 


Iron and steel are the key products of Austrian 
industry; and the Alpine Montan Steel Corporation has 


always been the most powerful unit. This body not only — 


monopolises the production of iron ore and steel, 
and the trade in these commodities, but also exercises 
an influence on internal and international politics. 
Immediately after the war the Austrian Government 
acquired a considerable share in the company (1919). 
Shortly afterwards these shares were sold to an Italian 
group. Very unexpectedly, however, Italian control was 
short-lived. In 1921 the shares became the property of 
the German Stinnes group, who (in co-operation with 
Austrian and—to a small extent—Italian partners) exer- 
cised control until 1926. After the collapse of Stinnes, 
the Vereinigte Stahlwerke of Diisseldorf acquired the 
majority of the shares in the Corporation, and thus the 
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greatest and most important Austrian industry was 
brought under direct German influence. 

Always the centre of resistance against all advanced 
social reforms, the iron lords strenuously opposed the 
post-war Governments, which more or less were under 
the influence of the Left parties. Styria and the Montan 
Company became the stronghold of “‘ yellow’ trade 
unionism, preparing the ground for the militant Heim- 
wehr, who finally in 1934 overthrew the democratic 
constitution of Austria. The Nazi putsch of July, 
1934, showed that the political reliability of the manage- 
ment and of the employees of the company was very 
doubtful. The Government therefore placed the com- 
pany under the control of their own nominee. Since then 
the board of administration has been newly elected by 
arrangement between the Government and the German 
shareholders. Most of the complaints about the political 
activities of the Montan Company then ceased. But 

ublic discussion about the political attitude of the 
ame Company has been lately revived. It was 
rumoured that the company had refused orders from 
Jugoslavia, Roumania and England. 


The Alpine Corporation’s Explanation 

The company, bitterly criticised, published an interest- 
ing memorandum, which they presented to the Govern- 
ment. They do not deny having declined to export iron 
to Jugoslavia, Roumania and England, but they protest 
against the allegation that they did so for political 
reasons. The Vereinigte Stahlwerke do not (they state) 
exert any influence on decisions about the accepting of 
commercial orders. The orders were refused for purely 
industrial and commercial reasons. They say that it is 
technically impossible to meet all the demands made 
upon it, because the production of half-finished and 
rolled products is limited by the capacity of their steel 
works, 

The highest annual production of pig iron from their 
furnaces amounts to 430,000 tons, and the capacity of 
the works being limited and at present fully used by the 
incoming orders, the management has been forced to 
weigh carefully the commercial and financial advantages 
of each order. The memorandum is most explicit about 
the possible export to England. It denies that any serious 
negotiations have taken place. The subsequent condi- 
tions of the market abroad and in Austria did not leave 
any pig iron over for export to England. 
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Holland 


Recovery and Labour Troubles 


AmstTerDAM, April 22.—The company reports for 1936 
are being published, and it is evident that the devalua- 
tion of the guilder in September, 1936, heralded a new 
era for the Netherlands. All the annual reports announce 
higher profits in 1936, some of them very much higher, 
and in most instances the distribution of dividends can 
be resumed or raised to a higher percentage. Most of 
the reports show that already some improvement had 
set in prior to September, 1936, or at least that the 
retrograde movement had been brought to a halt; but the 
effective stimulus to recovery was the depreciation of the 
guilder, which enabled production, turnover and exports 
to increase. Holland thereby recovered her power of 
competing against other countries in the world’s markets. 
In most instances the fourth quarter of 1936 was the 
decisive period, and the big profits were registered during 
the three months subsequent to the devaluation. This 
applies not only to the plantation companies, such as the 
rubber, fibre and sugar enterprises, but also to the 
shipping companies and banks, which made their big 
profits in the fourth quarter. Prospects for 1937 are, on 
the whole, viewed optimistically. 

The situation in the labour market has undergone a 
considerable change; the number of unemployed at the 
end of February, 1937, was 439,553, compared with 
466,242 at the end of January, 1937, showing a drop of 
26,689 persons. At the end of February, 1936, the 
number of unemployed was 465,463, or nearly 26,000 
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more than now. Increased employment, especially in the 
Netherlands shipbuilding yards, has given rise to some 
labour troubles, and even to a strike in one of the bi 
Amsterdam yards. Demands for enhanced wages are on 
however, general, because the rise in the cost of living 
since the depreciation of the guilder has been only slight 
in extent, as the Government have counteracted an ad. 
vance in retail prices as far as possible by reducing their 
emergency levies on many articles. It is being advocated 
in many quarters that the emergency levies, the cumber. 
some bureaucracy of the emergency organisations, and 
the other obstacles hampering trade and industry should 
be abolished. Actually, the Government have already 
made a start by reducing the emergency levy on im- 
ported grain, in view of increased world prices. It js 
only in this way that a decided advance in the prices 
of the primary necessities of life can be averted. 

The course of wholesale prices in the Netherlands since 
the depreciation of the guilder last autumn can be clearly 
seen from the following table : — , 

Manu- 
Raw  factured 
Food materials goods Total 


1926-90 ........0cessceereccoees 100 100 100 100 
1936—September............ 65-8 48:4 66:1 62:6 
QE wins inccicicces 69-5 58-5 71-0 68-2 
November ............ 70-4 60-4 72-3 69-5 
December ............ 71-3 65-3 72-9 = =71-0 
1937—January............... 73-3 69-3 74-2 73-0 
February ............ 73-6 69-5 75-7 74:0 
BE 055 dno cdsai eis’ 74-8 73-5 77-4 76:0 


The improved situation is also reflected in the 
increased yield of taxation. State revenue is not only 
coming in more freely than in 1936, but it even exceeds 
the estimates for 1937. The financial situation of the 
country is accordingly improving. On the other hand, 
however, it is certain that the expenditure on defence 
will have to be on a larger scale in future. 


Improved Banking and Trade 


The annual reports so far published of the big 
Netherlands’ banking establishments show that our 
private banking institutions are thoroughly sound and 
that their strength has not been impaired by the years 
of depression. The Minister of Finance has now officially 
inaugurated the Royal Commission on Banking. On this 
occasion the Minister stated that the Government were 
satisfied that direct governmental supervision of the 
affairs of the private banks was not necessary, because 
the system of consultation now existing between the 
private banks and the Central Bank had had the desired 
result in practice. The Minister admitted that the exist- 
ing method had come into being during a period of 
depression, when the private banks were particularly 
dependent upon co-operation with the Netherlands 
Bank. Things might become different in times of 
prosperity. 


Satisfactory Balance of Trade 


There is every reason for satisfaction at the develop- 
ment of our foreign trade in the first quarter of the 
current year. January and February showed a decided 
advance compared with the corresponding months of 
1936, while the rise in the value of our exports was 
relatively higher than that of our imports. In March, 
this improvement was not only maintained but was 
even surpassed. 

In the first three months of 1937 the value of our 
exports compared with 1936 advanced by 90.5 million 
guilders to 246.2 million guilders, and our imports by 
103.8 million guilders to 336.5 million guilders. 

Imports Exports 
(In million guilders) 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Ist quarter ...... 276 226 233 336 168 160 156 246 
eee 261 229 234 ... 171 159 163... 
OS ait wei 251 228 243 ... 196 174 194 .- 
SR SS a We 250 253 307 ... 177 182 232 
WOE sas tsi cc 1,038 9361,017. ... 712 675 745 
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Imports Exports 
(In thousand tons) 
1935 1936 1937 1935 1936 1937 


Ist quarter ... 4,652 5,608 4,858 2,948 3,137 3,789 
eo ion ean... So oe. 
a S401 8,407 |.) 3,118 3,347 
mh .. 5,816 5,602 a 3,360 3,961 
VOOE .-cccseessce 20,437 20,358 ... 12,499 13,538 


Not only the value but also the volume of our imports 
and exports advanced, and the improvement is not 
attributable solely to higher prices. One has to go back 
to 1931 to find a higher figure for the value of exports 
for the first quarter of the year, and to 1932 for a higher 
value for imports, 





Czechoslovakia 
Political Calm 


Prague, April 20.—The external situation has im- 
proved. The collaboration of the Little Entente 
States has been strengthened by the visit of the 
Roumanian Prime Minister, M. Tatarescu, to Czecho- 
slovakia and by the visit of President Benes to Jugo- 
slavia. This collaboration has not been affected in any 
way by the Italo-Jugoslav agreement. On the contrary, 
co-operation between the Danubian countries is only 
possible with the concurrence of Germany and Italy. 

The negotiations with the German minorities have 
greatly eased the tension in internal politics. Municipal 
elections will shortly take place. The Government’s 
extraordinary powers to cope with the crisis will ter- 
minate this year. It is now being discussed whether they 
should be prolonged or curtailed. New sources of 
revenue are being investigated to find the Cz.K. 150 
millions required to effect the promised abolition of cuts 
in Civil Service salaries, The agrarian demand for the 
establishment of an animal produce monopoly is meet- 
ing with considerable opposition in many quarters. 
Other agrarian demands for the removal of the indebted- 
ness of the agricultural classes and for the introduction 
of a managed economy in other branches of production 
will be the subject of difficult negotiations. The current 
prices of corn under the monopoly scheme are to be 
revised. 

The Government has announced that elections will 
be held this year in the Social Insurance Institutions, 
Chambers of Commerce and Chambers of Agriculture, 
where nomination by the Government substituted elec- 
tion during the unsettled post-war period. Frequent dis- 
cussions are taking place about the duration of the 
present prosperity, which is bound up with armaments 
to an exceptional degree in this country. 


Revival in Business and Industry 


On the money market a spring revival has been 
apparent, and is reflected in the increased demand for 
money, the rising prices of raw materials, and the 
growth of building activity. The Stock Exchange has 
shown a steadily rising tendency, especially on the share 
market, At the end of March the Stock Exchange index 
stood at 163.3, compared with 100 in 1927 and 145.5 
at the beginning of January. The index of industrial 
and transport shares reached 183.1 at the end of March. 
The wholesale price index (in gold) rose in March to 
754, against 691 in August of last year; the index of 
agricultural prices stood at 696, and that of manufac- 
tured goods at 818. Thus the rise in world prices is 
clearly reflected; and the difference between agricul- 
tural prices and those of industrial products is moving 
against agriculture, There is, therefore, an outcry for the 
revision of corn prices and for an adjustment of animal 
production, 

The number of unemployed persons declined again 
- the end of March to 627,333, against 677,947 in 

“bruary. Compared with March, 1936, there has been 
Thal! of 170,439. Industrial activity is on the increase. 

€ index of industrial production stood in January at 
92.1 (1929= 100). The production of pig iron in March 
amounted to 142,144 tons, against 89,732 a year ago, 
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and that of raw steel 179,130 tons, compared with 
120,838 a year ago. Consumption of iron and steel is 
increasing all the time, not only as the result of arma- 
ments, but also because of better employment and 
increased investment in other industries. There has been 
a demand that because of the scarcity of iron the export 
of pig iron should be limited. Engineering is also satis- 
factorily employed, primarily because various plants are 
supplementing or replacing their equipment of 
machinery. The glass and pottery trades have improved 
and are now exporting more than in past years. Some 
difficulties are being encountered in the textile industry, 
where the rising prices of raw materials are increasing 
costs. 

Foreign trade for the first quarter of 1937 (in 
thousands of Cz.K.) amounted to :— 








1936 1937 
NODS . kbd ictintes ctii ct cdiad 1,662,551 2,332,032 
CIR: dine ciaciniciicnsdccasevesss 1,730,265 2,508,705 
Export Surplus ..............000 67,714 176,673 


Railway traffic in the first quarter was 1,173,000 
trucks against 1,063,000 a year ago, and 964,000 in 
1935. A supplementary commercial agreement has been 
concluded with Finland. With Italy, negotiations about 
a new adjustment of trade have also been brought to 
a satisfactory conclusion. Negotiations are being carried 
on with Bulgaria, Denmark and Argentina; and prepara- 
tions are being made for negotiations with Hungary, 
the Netherlands, the United States, and some South 
American countries. 


Sweden 


Baltic Co-operation 


Stockuotm, April 24.——-The Foreign Minister, Mr 
Sandler, delivered a speech to the Swedish Exporters’ 
Association in which he outlined the programme for 
intensifying trade relations between countries forming 
the Oslo group. It is expected, Mr Sandler said, that 
Holland and Belgium will abolish certain restrictions 
against the other Oslo countries; that Denmark will grant 
certain concessions within the frame of her actual cur- 
rency regulations; and that the three other countries 
which have so far adopted a liberal trade policy, namely 
Norway, Sweden and Finland, will pledge themselves 
not to increase duties on certain goods. Modest as this 
programme may appear, it may give an impulse to the 
great trade powers to follow the example of the Oslo 
states. 5 

A meeting of the Foreign Secretaries of the four 
Northern countries took place in Helsingfors on 
April 2oth. The main points in the discussion were navi- 
gation in Spanish waters, economic co-operation between 
the Northern states in case of war, and a project provid- 
ing for mutual information about armaments among the 
four Northern states. The Foreign Secretaries seemed 
anxious to point out that the ever-increasing co-operation 
among the Northern countries was simply the result of 
community of interests and of traditional friendship 
and was by no means based upon any kind of alliance 
or diplomatic instrument limiting their political inde- 
pendence. This affirmation was provoked by the sugges- 
tion in foreign papers that the Northern countries 
intended to form some kind of military bloc to play an 
active réle in the Baltic. 


The Progress of the Boom 


The Swedish boom forges ahead; and the general index 
of industrial production rose during February by one 
point to 114, compared with 104 in February, 1936 
(100 = the average of 1935). The rise was particu- 
larly marked in the production of iron and steel, which 
jumped from 115 to 120. Market reports are extremely 
favourable for all the important staple articles. Timber 
sales were particularly brisk in January and February, 
but were somewhat slowed down in March. Total sales 
of timber goods during the first quarter of the year 
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amounted to about 610,000 standards. Pulp sales were 
also lively; and at the end of March practically the entire 
1937 production of bleached sulphite and sulphate was 
sold. Of the 1938 production, about three-fifths of the 
sulphite and three-quarters of the sulphate pulps have 
already been sold, which is a sales record for Sweden. 
Of mechanical pulp, practically the entire production of 
1937 and half of the production of 1938 were placed at 
the beginning of April. The iron market continues to be 
exceptionally lively, and Swedish ironworks are unable 
to satisfy the continually growing demands on account of 
the shortage of raw material. 

Prices continue to move upward, and the wholesale 
price index of Professor Silverstolpe (1913 = 100) re- 
corded in March a jump from 134 to 140. The rise was 
particularly noticeable in metals, from 156 to 184, and 
in pulp, from 142 to 166. This rise of wholesale prices 
is now beginning to affect the cost of living. The Swedish 
cost-of-living index, which had remained almost un- 
changed in 1936 at 158, rose between January and April 
from 158 to 161 (100 = July, 1914). 

Foreign trade is gradually progressing, particularly in 
imports, as can be seen from the following table : — 


(In million kronor) 


1936 1937 
January— January- 
March March 
IED snniitie viidasnbinrinnatiupestctes 374°5 435-7 
IO bic vecestpveseseubsiorosdopenvocs 290-7 351-6 
IID sev ccnsnscssaciiesecosce 83-8 84-1 


Unemployment stood at 31,500 on February 28th, 
which is an exceptionally low February figure, compared 
with 58,000 a year ago and 90,000 in February, 1935. 
There is an increasing demand, not only for skilled 
labour, but also for agricultural workers and for labour 
in the timber industry. 

The money market remained easy, and the cash hold- 
ings of the joint-stock banks reached new records. As a 
result of the general rise in prices, bank advances, par- 
ticularly home bills, showed a noticeable growth in 
March. Profiting by the exceptional cheapness of money, 
industrial concerns continue to convert their funded 
liabilities into loans at lower rates. In fact, the more 
accentuated the boom becomes, the more apparent are 
fears of a forthcoming break in the present position; and 
the more anxious company directors are beginning to 
strengthen the position of their concerns. 


U.LS.S.R. 


Moscow and Spain 


Moscow, April 12.-— Moscow has naturally been 
pleased with the course of events in Spain, but official 
newspapers have been careful not to picture Madrid’s 
victories as a triumph for Communism. No Soviet 
official or newspaper has ever admitted that Russian 
armaments or soldiers have played any part in the 
Spanish conflict. Popular sympathy in this country 
has been with the Madrid Government from the 
beginning, but Moscow has consistently described the 
conflict to its own people as one between Fascists and a 
democratic Government. It remains to be seen whether 
this policy would be maintained in event of a final 
victory for Madrid. 

Impartial observers here are generally agreed that 
Moscow has moved with commendable caution in Spain. 
Geography may partly account for this, but the Soviets 
naturally desire, if possible, to prevent General Franco 
from conquering Spain, because they believe a German- 
Italian foothold in Spain would tend to confine French 
and British attention to Western Europe and thus give 
Germany a free hand in the East. The part the Soviets 
have thus far played in Spain could be justified 
entirely on the grounds of national self-interest. 
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Economic Disorganisation 


The demoralisation of Soviet industry caused by the 
elimination of hundreds of executives alleged to be 
Trotskyists is reflected in the first quarter’s production 
figures. Official statistics show that production fell below 
the State plan in the first three months of 1937 by the 
following amounts:—Coal, 4,188,000 tons; pig ‘iron, 
479,500 tons; steel ingots, 452,400 tons; rolled steel, 
395,900 tons; and car-loadings, 758,626. The most 
severe slump occurred in the coal mines of the Don 
Basin; while car-loadings dropped about 8,000 daily 
below the estimates. Weakness in transport, combined 
with shortage of coal, held up production in hundreds 
of factories, which were unable to get raw materials and 
fuel. Spring sowing also was delayed in southern 
European Russia by the non-delivery of agricultural 
machinery and spare parts for tractors. Collectivised 
peasants, having become dependent upon machinery, 
were slow in making good the shortage by hand labour. 

The authorities are making vigorous efforts to recover 
lost ground, but it is difficult to find seasoned managers 
to replace those arrested or dismissed. It has been 
announced that the standard wages will be increased 
again in May, and that piece-rates below these norms 
will be reduced. This action is intended to stimulate 
more intensive work. It is now apparent that Trotskyism 
has been more costly to Soviet economy through the 
disorganisation of industry than through actual 
sabotage. The prospects were not improved by Mr 
Stalin’s warning that many Trotskyists have escaped 
detection, and that competent executives are not 
immune from suspicion, since they may be awaiting a 
more favourable opportunity, such as war, to under- 
mine the present regime. 


Communist Control to End 


The Communists, who have for years closely super- 
vised industry and agriculture, have been bewildered by 
contradictory orders from the party’s higher command. 
In February the Communists were told that they had 
spent too much time on economic questions, neglecting 
political leadership, thus permitting Trotskyists to pene- 
trate the party. This reprimand apparently was inter- 
preted too literally, and official newpapers later blamed 
the Communists for the delay in spring sowing. The 
peasants, accustomed to await orders from local Com- 
munists, hesitated to take the initiative in sowing. Now 
the Communists have been ordered to resume leader- 
ship in industry and agriculture, but meanwhile to relin- 
quish their authority gradually to technicians, to the 
non-party bureaucracy. 

The higher party organs apparently believe that cen- 
tralised Communist control has been carried too far. 
and are preparing to turn over the direction of industry 
and agriculture to non-Communists. It is explained that 
the new electoral system will compel Communists to 
devote much of their time to the political education ot 
the masses, to make sure that enemy elements are not 
elected to office. 

While official newspapers admit widespread confusion 
in industry and agriculture, it is possible that their 
reports are exaggerated. The Kremlin often overstates 
defects in its system in order to stimulate activity among 
its officials and workers. Inexperienced observers, read- 
ing the Soviet Press, might well conclude that conditions 
are worse than they actually are. 





China 


The Island of Hainan ; 

Honcxonc, March 31.— The enthusiastic reception 
accorded to Mr Lin, Prime Minister of the Nanking 
Government, when he visited South China, suggests 
that the unification of the South with the Central Govern- 
ment has the approval of the populace. It is, howe\ - 
apparent that business interests are far from please¢. 
The currency situation is yet to be solved, and there 1 
an unfortunate deadlock Colinas traders and the ! 
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administration about taxation. The present officials have, 
in most cases, come from Government offices in Nanking 
and are influenced by Western theories about the 
raising of revenue. The Canton business man strongly 
resents any prying into his affairs and has revolted 
against a turnover tax. Through his Chamber of Com- 
merce he has offered to bargain in time-honoured 
oriental fashion, and a total contribution of $2,000,000 
has been tendered in lieu of the business tax. The 
Revenue Department appears to have abandoned the 
idea of collecting the tax from individual firms and is 
reported to have replied to the Chamber’s offer by 
demanding $4,000,000. Presumably the difference will 
be eventually narrowed down until an agreed figure is 
arrived at. 

Attention has recently become focused on the island 
of Hainan, which lies off the south-west coast of Kwang- 
tung, about 250 miles from Hongkong. The island, 
although wild and sparsely populated in the interior, 
supports a fair population, and supplies a_ con- 
stant stream of emigrants to Malaya. For some years 
past various schemes for the economic development of 
Hainan have been put forward without going beyond 
the preliminary steps, but since the suppression of the 
revolt of the southern provinces last autumn, the 
Nanking Government has begun to take an interest in 
the island. Various visits have been paid by investigators 
and one party of industrialists from Shanghai has 
examined the possibilities of growing cotton for their 
textile mills. The American Commercial Attaché has 
visited the island to inquire into the sugar production, 
and a British mining concern is said to be carrying out 
an exploratory survey. When some few months ago a 
Japanese subject was murdered at the port of Pakhoi 
on the mainland nearby, Japanese vessels visited Hainan 
and, for the moment, there was some fear that the island 
might be occupied. If it had been, political complications 
would have ensued, for the French Government some 
forty years ago extracted a promise from China that 
the island should not be alienated, in view of the proxi- 
mity of French Indo-China; while Great Britain would 
regard the presence of Japanese in Hainan as a menace 
to Malaya on one hand and to Hongkong on the other. 
Fortunately, the excuse for Japan to seize the island 
— but the Japanese Press is watching Hainan 
closely. 


Boom Optimism and Rising Prices 


The Hongkong Government has been fortunate in 
ending 1936 with a surplus of over $500,000 instead of 
an anticipated deficit of $3,000,000. Economic recovery 
is evident in the returns of revenue of every kind and 
the total collected amounts to over $30,000,000. The 
surplus of assets over liabilities on December 31, 1936, 
Was just under $13,000,000. Since the end of the year 
trade has shown steady expansion. For the first two 
months imports showed an increase of over 20 per cent., 
and exports a rise of 34 per cent. compared with the 
corresponding period of 1936. Commercial travellers 
who have been here during the past six or eight weeks in 
large numbers report better business than for many 
years past. While the recent rapid rise in manufacturing 
costs has brought in orders which might normally have 
been deferred till later in the year, there is a much more 
hopeful feeling among retailers and dealers who appear 
confident that demand is steadily expanding. With the 
tremendous rise in world prices it is feared that business 
in metals here will be affected unfavourably before long. 
The demand for scrap metal is leading to a considerable 
amount of pilfering, and every day the police courts 
are occupied with cases about the theft of water meter 
covers, iron railings, door and window fasteners, tele- 
Phone cables, and in one instance a short section of the 
Kowloon-Canton railway. 

_ It is many a long day since the Stock Exchange was 
in such a cheerful mood as it is at present. Shares which 
have been neglected for years past are in demand at 
rising prices, and the various company meetings 
held at this time of year reveal good results for 1936 


and a promising outlook for the current year. The Hong- 
kong and Whampoa Dock Company, whose shares were 
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under their par value of $10 less than three months ago, 
astonished the public by declaring a dividend of 60 cents, 
the first since 1924. The shares now stand at $32 despite 
a warning note from the chairman in his annual speech. 
Other shares such as Hongkong Hotels, Green Island 
Cements, Hongkong Trams and Hongkong Telephones, 
have improved in value at a very rapid rate during the 
past few weeks, while the shares of the Hongkong Bank 
and the Insurance Companies, which do not normallv 
attract the attention of the speculator, have also 
advanced. 





Canada 


Tariff Controversies 


Orrawa, April 9.—The most controversial measure of 
the present session of Parliament, the Government’s 
Transportation Bill, which sought to replace the present 
Railway Commission by a Transport Board, armed 
with much wider powers, was rejected by the Conserva- 
tive majority in the Senate, assisted by two Liberals. 
The Budget, with the tariff changes necessitated by the 
revision of the Anglo-Canadian trade agreement, has 
now been passed. Conservative criticism was largely 
confined to details like the arrangements about vegetable 
oils and the provision whereby, if the British Gov- 
ernment complains that certain Canadian firms are 
dumping their products on the British market, the 
Canadian Government undertakes to deprive these 
interests of their local dumping protection. 

During the debate the operations of the International 
Glass Cartel, in which a well-known Lancashire firm is 
reputed to be the controlling force, were severely criti- 
cised by both Mr Bennett and Mr Dunning; and they are 
also the subject of unfavourable comment in a report of 
the Canadian Tariff Board which has recently been 
published. This report finds that there has been exacted 
by this British firm an inordinately high price for plate 
and safety glass from the Canadian interests which need 
it; and that, through the Cartel’s control of the Belgian 
output of glass, the cheaper Belgian glass cannot be 
profitably imported. The intermediate tariff rate on glass 
has been reduced by 5 per cent.; but a preferential 
margin of 15 per cent. in favour of British glass has still 
to be maintained, and the alteration seems to offer no 
prospect of relief for the Canadian consumers. 

Further troubles have arisen from certain tariff 
changes announced after the Budget was passed. These 
changes provide for a certain reduction in the duties 
on some parts of motors but for increases in the duties 
on furniture and hats. The latter have aroused the 
wrath of the Liberal Party, who contend that these 
increases represent a capitulation to protectionist in- 
terests wholly inconsistent with the Liberal programme, 
and are threatening to hold up business unless the 
Government drops its proposals. Mr Dunning defended 
the changes on the ground that the furniture and hat 
industries were suffering from unfair foreign com- 
petition. 

The House of Commons has passed a Bill amending 
the Customs Act, and some of its provisions arm the 
Government with broad powers to control the export, 
import and transportation of implements and materials 
of war, foodstuffs being included within the scope of the 
regulation proposed. The Government has also secured 
endorsement of its new trade arrangements with Ger- 
many. As a corollary it has taken authority to fix the 
value for Custom duty purposes of all goods imported 
into Canada from countries with appreciated currencies, 
a power which has hitherto only been applicable to coun- 
tries with depreciated currencies. The measure to 
eliminate the ‘‘ gold clause ’’ from existing bonds and 
agreements has also passed the Commons in face of 
strong objections on the part of Mr Bennett. 

The Government recently introduced its Bill to estab- 
lish a Trans-Canada air service. For its operation a 
semi-public corporation will be set up in which the 
Canadian National Railways will hold 51 per cent. of the 
capital of $5,000,000, and the balance will be allocated 
between different aviation interests, who will be allowed 
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to pay for their stock with equipment in lieu of cash. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway was apparently dissatis- 
fied with the proposed arrangements, and has withdrawn 
from participation. 


Mr Lewis Acts in Canada 


Serious labour troubles have developed as a result of 
a well-planned campaign by Mr John Lewis’s Committee 
of Industrial Organisation to extend its sway into 
Canada. Its agents have been busy organising unions in 
the motor, steel and textile industries of Canada, and 
Canadian employers dislike the prospect of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada (which has been closely 
linked with the American Federation of Labour and 
proved an equally tame organisation) being supplanted 
by the C.1.O. as the bargaining agency of the Canadian 
working classes. When a dispute about wages arose 
between the Canadian branch of the General Motors 
Corporations and its workers at Oshawa, Ontario, who 
have joined the Automobile Workers’ Union of America, 
an affiliate of the C.I.0., the officials of the Corporation 
refused to negotiate with these employees as long as they 
kept Hugh Thompson, a C.1I.O. agent, as their spokes- 
man. As a result, 3,700 of the workers in the G.M. plants 
at Oshawa walked out on strike on April 8th; and the 
company has closed down its other plant at Windsor. 
There was no attempt at a sit-down strike because Mr 
Lapointe, the Minister of Justice, had declared that 
such action was illegal in Canada and would not be 
tolerated. The Liberal Government of Ontario has 


Letters to 
Marketing and Food Prices 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The Food Council, in its Report, finds that far 
from reducing prices by ‘ orderly marketing,’’ the result 
of the agricultural marketing schemes has been to raise 
food prices. It is not necessary to reiterate the view that 
the schemes were designed not so much to ensure more 
‘“‘ orderly marketing’’ as to subsidise certain agricultural 
interests, and, indeed, that ‘orderly marketing’’ was 
merely a euphemism for agricultural protectionism. It is 
dificult, on this view, to sympathise with the theory 
implicit in the recommendation that the marketing schemes 
be reorganised under a more independent and impartial 
control than at present. Is not the very raison d’éire of the 
schemes their ability to squeeze the consumer ? 

Having satisfied itself that the consumer is being 
squeezed, the Food Council suggests that the remedy is to 
have dealers’ margins fixed by an independent body, 
presumably at a level which is more favourable to the 
consumer. You add: “‘ The consumer must be protected 
against the ungrateful abuse by producers of a power given 
to them only to safeguard their livelihood.”” Agreed: 
but is this the best, or even a sure, way of protection? 
Laying aside for the moment the difficulties—statistical 
and otherwise—involved in investigating middlemen’s 
costs, is such an investigation necessary? Will not the free 
market ensure that middlemen cover their costs? It seems 
that there is a logical contradiction in your note of last week. 
Either it is agreed that middlemen should cover their costs 
and no more, and go out of business if they cannot (on the 
doctrine that industry exists for the consumer, and not the 
consumer for industry), so that margin-fixing bodies are 
superfluous, or else it is agreed that for a political or esthetic 
reason middlemen (and producers) should more than cover 
costs, in which case it seems to me idle to complain that the 
marketing schemes have been operated in the interests of 
the producers. 

There remains the broader and more vital problem : 
How best is the consumer to protect himself? Where 
competition persists, and to the extent that it persists, the 
remedy of the consumer is simple : he merely buys elsewhere. 
But with the growth of State-fostered and ‘‘ natural ”’ 
monopolies, the consumer has had to resort to a number of 
indirect devices—including ‘‘ Letters to the Editor ’—in 
order at least to make it known that he feels a grievance, 
even if he cannot obtain a remedy. For these, and more, 
the absence of a free market is responsible. The protection 
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ranged itself on the side of the Corporation; and at its 
request a detachment of mounted police has been sent 
to Ottawa. But the Federal Government is taking q 
neutral stand. The strikers are behaving in order] 
fashion, and their leaders assert that they will be backed 
by the C.1.0. in the United States until the Corporation 
agrees to recognition of their union. 

The King Government has now available the report 
of the Bank of Canada upon the financial affairs of 
Alberta, which it investigated with the consent of Mr 
Aberhart. The gist of the findings is that, as a result of 
the halving of the interest on the province’s bonds in 
1936 Alberta is in a substantially better financial position 
than either of the adjacent prairie provinces of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan; that there is a prospect of a balanced 
Budget for the next fiscal year; that the appropriations 
made by the Budget will provide for administrative 
expenses and necessary services on a scale as high as 
those prevailing in the adjacent provinces; and that, 
therefore, there is no need for the Federal Treasury to 
give Alberta the special financial assistance which is now 
being arranged for Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The 
report, however, characterises as regrettable the re- 
pudiatory measures which have enabled Alberta to reach 
this comparatively happy financial position; and holds 
that the ultimate effects of the impairing of provincial 
credit in frightening away capital and retarding 
economic development are bound in the long run to 
outweigh any temporary pecuniary gain which has been 
secured. 


the Editor 


of the consumer lies not in independent tribunals; these 
may be useful in fooling the consumer into believing that 
his interests are being protected once a monopoly has been 
created. The protection af the consumer lies in the 
impersonality of the free market. For some products there 
are by nature no close substitutes, and here a perfectly free 
market is a technical impossibility. But it is not necessary 
to hold that the free market can be restored over the whole 
field of economic activity to believe that measures designed 
to increase the freedom of the market and the abstention 
from measures designed or having the tendency to promote 
concentration and centralisation of supply will do something 
to ensure that consumer interests have their appropriate 
place in the scheme of industry. Certainly in agriculture 
monopoly has not the sanction of technical necessity. 
Yours faithfully, 


Stroud Green, N.4. A. SLABERDAIN. 


National Finance 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Mr D. M. Mason takes the opportunity of his reply 
to my letter, published in your issue of April 17th, to give 
a glowing but delightfully irrelevant testimonial to the 
friendly and pacific intentions of Germany and Herr Hitler. 
I thought the reason why I suggested that he ought to have 
addressed his two letters to Herr Hitler instead of to you 
was fairly obvious. If Mr Mason’s conclusions—that “we are 
spending too high a proportion of our national income on 
defence expenditure,” that we are thereby “ unduly 
reducing our financial resources and therefore dissipating 
our reserves,”’ and that consequently “ it is our bounden 
duty to reduce the burden of our defence expenditure so 
as to increase our strength and security "—are correct 
of this country, how much more true must they be 
of Germany ! 

After all, during the last few years Germany has been 
spending a much larger proportion of her national income 
on defence expenditure than this country. On the basis of 
Mr Mason’s theory, Germany is becoming weaker and 
weaker, in spite of the increase—or, to be correct, because 
of the increase—in the number of her guns and aeroplanes. 
But somehow I doubt whether he would be able to convince 
Herr Hitler that this is so. In fact, somehow I doubt 
whether he would even try to convince him. 

Yours faithfully, 

S.W.5. Pavut Ernzic. 
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Books and. Publications 


An American Minority Problem 


Ir is generally recognised that most of the twelve million 
Negroes in the United States live under grave economic 
and social disabilities; and as the principal political 
parties have not since the Civil War been able or willing 
to do much to solve the resulting problems, it is not 
altogether a matter for surprise that many Negroes are 
now listening to the Communists. This book” is a state- 
ment of the Communist programme for ending the Negro 
question; and although it contains the usual extrava- 
gances of orthodox Marxist dogma, reliance on the 
dialectical approach has by no means excluded the 
presentation of some genuine research. 

This research is devoted mainly to showing that the 
present position of the Negro in the Southern States is a 
residue of feudalism left over from chattel slavery, and 
in some respects little superior to slavery. Very many 
Southern Negroes are share-croppers—that is to say, 
they are nominally tenants, but their actual status is 
that of labourers for a deferred wage. And it is a deferred 
wage which by various expedients, such as falsifying the 
tenant’s account or charging him twenty per cent. in- 
terest on supplies, is kept down to the level of a bare 
subsistence. Nor has the tenant much opportunity to 
resist these terms or move elsewhere. 

Roughly this is a correct statement of the position as 
visitors to the Southern States usually see it, especially 
in the plantation districts; but it might have been fairer 
to admit that the monopoly profits yielded by this 
system of “‘ nigger farming ’’ are seldom commensurate 
with its apparent rapacity, since the plantations usually 
lie in a high-cost cotton area. On the other hand, these 
high costs are partly accounted for by the bad farming 
and the backwardness of the Negro, which are more or 
less inseparable from the system. 

Mr Allen attributes the origins of the system to the fact 
that the bourgeois revolution of the Civil War (Northern 
bourgeoisie versus Southern aristocrats) was not com- 
pleted by the war: the Negro was left landless and with- 
out effective civil rights. Consequently the plantation 
owner was able to climb back into the saddle by regain- 
ing feudal control over the Negroes. This control has 
always been challenged by Liberals, but in recent years 
the growth of severe unemployment among the industrial 
Negroes in the Northern States has made it easier for 
the Communists to obtain a foothold in the struggle. 
Perhaps their appeal has also been strengthened by the 
A.A.A. crop restriction scheme for cotton, in the benefits 
of which Negro tenants have not shared equally with 
white landlords. 

What the Communists are now proposing, to judge 
from this book, is that they shall complete the bourgeois 
revolution of 1860 and secure for the Negro political 
freedom amounting even; to the right of racial self- 
determination. There would then be established a Negro 
Republic in the Black Belt, an area in which the 
Negro population is in a majority. True, such a revolu- 
tion, if successful, would also produce a Communist 
United States, but the Negro’s special gain would be the 
creation within the Federal State of an autonomous 
_— like the Tartar Republic within the Soviet 

nion. 

Such a long-run objective is, of course, hardly worth 
considering unless a promising strategy can be de- 
veloped. The strategy at present favoured is collabora- 
tion between the white and Negro proletariat, including 
the Negro peasantry with the latter. Some small successes 
along these lines have already been achieved, such as the 
collaboration of whites and Negroes in the Share 
Croppers’ Union. Race prejudice, however, remains a 
formidable barrier to close collaboration; and in any case 
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im “The Negro Question in the United States.”” By James S. 
net London, Lawrence and Wishart, Ltd. 224 pages. 5s. 


the allegiance of even the industrial Negro is far from 
being given to the Communists alone. Much influence is 
still exercised by the Tuskegee school of opinion, which 
concentrates on the self-improvement of the Negro; and 
by Dr Dubois’ group, which stands for Negro 
nationalism irrespective of class differences. But probably 
the future political affiliation of the Negro worker will 
be largely decided by the success or failure of Mr John 
Lewis. The craft unions of the American Federation of 
Labour had little place for the Negro; but he is welcome 
in most of the new industrial unions. If, on the basis of 
these, a Labour Party is created, it may well draw the 
Negro away from the Communists. It would promise the 
Negro less, perhaps, but the promise might be worth 
more. 


Shorter Notices 


**] Found No Peace.’”’ By Webb Miller. Victor Gollancz. 
352 pages. 12s. 6d. 


‘“‘ | found no peace,”’ says Mr Miller. He looked for none. 
‘“ From early boyhood,”’ says Mr Miller, “‘ I steeped myself 
in the gentle philosophy of Henry D. Thoreau.’’ Yet in 
no way do Mr Miller’s life, thoughts and writings resemble 
Thoreau’s. It is better to take this book on its own merits. 
Mr Miller’s work as foreign correspondent for the United 
Press news agency carried him to “ six wars on four con- 
tinents, and to numberless riots, rebellions and revolutions 
in a dozen lands.” He is a master of his profession; it is 
his just pride that more often than not he can beat his 
competitors at getting the all important facts, on whatever 
war he is reporting, past the censor and over the cables. 
The kind of news which is so transmitted is purely factual 
news, unbiassed by the personality of the news gatherer. 
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How Landru went to the guillotine, how the police cracked 
the skulls of Hindus in a civil-disobedience campaign ; how 
the Italians opened their Abyssinia war; wherever the 
vultures are gathered to the carcase Mr Miller is there, and 
we are told the facts. Carcases are important, and Mr 
Miller makes dead men tell their tales. In modest .and 
attractive style he writes his story. Roy Howard adds the 
first published account of his reporting of the False Armistice, 
and its celebration in America four days before November 11, 
1918. 

Mr Miller gives us the conclusions he draws from his 
experience. The most important event of his generation is 
the advance of scientific invention ; the people of the world 
must pay in restriction of personal liberty to secure a 
beneficent use of scientific powers. Two separate govern- 
ments, economic and political, cannot continue to exist. 
The forces that should build up peace in Europe are rushing 
it to destruction. The one thing about which he is certain 
is that Europe cannot avoid another Great War. America, 
he hopes, may succeed in making the necessary economic 
and political adjustments without conflict. 

These conclusions might have been reached without Mr 
Miller’s experience ; the evidence upon which he bases them 
is not to be found in his book. He has reported the appear- 
ance of war; he has not examined peace. He shows a 
surprising lack of curiosity about the meaning of the events 
he reports. Or is the superficiality of his book the unfor- 
tunate result of a self-imposed discipline? The reporter 
must be certain of his accuracy, and Mr Miller says he has 
learned that the only way to retain a firm, clear-cut opinion 
about anything is to know little or nothing about it. 


“‘ Studies in the Theory of Economic Expansion.” By Erik 
Lundberg. (Stockholm Economic Studies No. 6.) 
King. 265 pages. 

Mr Lundberg’s chief object is to analyse economic 
development through time, and to examine what modifica- 
‘fb must be made in the traditional static economic 
theory to explain dynamic changes. He argues convincingly 
that only by examining sequences of economic events can 
dynamic development be understood, and that theseevents 
in their turn depend partly on the events of the past and 
partly on plans for the future. A large part of the book is 
taken up by a discussion of problems such as monetary 
circulation, savings and investment. Mr Lundberg shows 
the shortcomings for the purpose of dynamic analysis of 
such concepts as the velocity of circulation and the identity 
of savings and investment, and of such distinctions as 
that usually made between saving and hoarding. English 
readers will be particularly interested in his very acute 
criticisms of Mr Keynes’ recent theories. One of the most 
admirable features of Mr Lundberg’s work is his ability to 
recognise the good points in the theories of others and to 
develop them. 

In the last two chapters Mr Lundberg works out various 
‘““ model sequences,”” and shows how incomes, saving and 
investment change under various assumptions. It is 
interesting to notice that small changes in the constants, 
e.g. the rate of depreciation of capital, may alter the whole 
character of the sequence. Mr Lundberg indicates that 
sequences may lead to cyclical variations or to continuous 
expansion or contraction, but he does not rigorously work 
out the general conditions which make sequences cyclical 
in the real world. But he does prove that the causes of 
contraction after an expansion are many and varied, and 
that given certain rates of saving, depreciation, etc., cycles 
are inevitable. 

This is undoubtedly one of the most valuable books on 
monetary and trade cycle theory which has appeared in 
English in recent years. 


**Man’s Worldly Goods.”” By Leo Huberman. Gollance. 
357 pages. 10s. 6d. 

An exciting blend of economic history and economic 
theory. Covers the methods whereby men have sought 
their living from the twelfth century until to-day, their 
ideas and ideals, their institutions, and their class conflicts. 
Gives economics an historical context which is rather 
arbitrarily put together. Brilliantly and lucidly written 
with a wealth of scholarly reference and a strong leaven of 
partiality. 


“The Magic of Monarchy.” By Kingsley Martin. Nelson. 
104 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Mr Martin sets out to break, in a decent and orderly 
way, the taboo against discussion of the Monarchy. The 
result is not perhaps so bold a departure from modern 
practice as the author suggests; but the book is vividly 
written, full of concise arguments and excellent portraits. 


Mr Martin discusses the abdication, the bankruptcy of 
Republicanism, the proper réle of the sovereign, and the 
need for common sense to replace ‘ magic "’ in our view of 
the throne. An interesting footnote to contemporary 
history and politics. ; 


Books Received 


Analyses of Business Cycles. By A. B. Adams. (London) 
McGraw Hill Publishing Co. 292 pages. 18s. net. 


The Future of Our Population. The Population Investigation 
Committee, 69 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 30 pages. 
6d. net. 


The Fight for Our National Intelligence. By R. B. Cattell. 
(London) P. S. King and Son, Ltd. 166 pages. 8s. 6d. net 


Tea Trade in Central China. By T. H. Chu. (Shanghai) Kelly 
and Walsh, Ltd. 259 pages. No price stated. 


The Pilgrim Trust. Sixth Annual Report, 1936. (London) 
10 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 71 pages. No price 
stated. 


The Undistributed Profits Tax. By A. G. Buehler. (London) 
McGraw Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. 281 pages. 15s. net 


Reciprocity. A National Policy for Foreign Trade. By W. S. 
Culbertson. (London) McGraw Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. 
298 pages. 15s. net. 


Flexible Budgeting and Control. By D. J. Garden. (London) 
Macdonald and Evans, 8 John Street, Bedford Row. 
244 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


Fact : The New Economic Revolution. By Margaret Cole. (Lon- 
don) 66, Chandos Street, W.C.2. ; 


Signpost, 1937. An Independent Guide to Pleasant Ports of Cail. 
By W. G. MtMinnies. (London) Simpkin Marshall. 340 
pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants Library Catalogue. Vol. |. 
Subjects and Authors. 256 pages. Vol. JI. The Bibliography 
of Bookkeeping. 259 pages. (London) The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and Wales. No price 
stated. 


The Road to War. Being an Analysis of the National Government's 
Foreign Policy by a group of writers overlapping, bui not 
identical with, ‘‘Vigilantes.’’ Author of the famous ‘ Inquest 
on Peace.’ With a preface by C. R. Attlee, M.P. (London) 
Gollancz for the New Fabian Research Bureau. 207 pages. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Public Enterprise. By W. A. Robson. (London) Allen and 
Unwin. 416 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Commercial Reciprocity Policy of the United States 1774-1829. 
By V. G. Setser. (London) H. Milford. 305 pages. 13s. 6d. 
net. 

Keynes contro i classici: una nuova teoria della occupazione, 
dell’interesse e della moneta. By C. Pagni. (Citta di Castello} 
Societa Anonima Tipografice “Leonardo da Vinci.” 
7 pages. No price stated. 


1935: Année de la Reprise économique en Hongrie. By A. Sipos. 


(Budapest) Imprimerie de la S.A. Athenaum. 16 pages. 
1 pengo. 

The Control of Overheads. Prepared for the Research Committee 
of the Management Research Groups. Second edition. 
(London) Manfield House, 376 Strand, W.C.2. 36 pages. 
5s. net. 


Le Corporatisme Agricole et l’Organisation des Marchés en Alle- 
magne. By R. Bertrand. (Paris) Librairie Générale de 
Droit et de Jurisprudence, 20 rue Soufflot, 5e Arrt. 349 
pages. No price stated. 

Die Zeitwende als Wirtschaftswende. By Kurt von Eichborn. 


(Munich) Verlag von Duncker and Humblot. 99 pages. 
Rm. 2.80. 


Impressions Recueillies dans quelques uns des pays de I’ Amerique 
Latine au point de vue commercial industriel et financier. 
By S. Rosenthal. (Brussels) H. and M. Schaumans, 
41 Parvis St. Gilles. 157 pages. No price stated. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Twenty-third Annual Report of the Geneval Board of Control for 
Scotland for the year 1936. Cmd. 5408. Is. 3d. net. 

Committee on Locust Control : The Locust Outbreak in Africa and 
Western Asia in 1935. 3s. net. 

Civil Estimates and Estimates for Revenue Departments for year 
ending 31st March, 1938 : Memorandum by the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. 1s. 3d. net. 

Statement of the Distribution o pe Se Subsidy in respect 
of the year 1936. Cmd. 5420. . net. 


An Economic Survey of the Colonial Empire (1935). Colonial 
No. 126. £1 5s. net. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 





The First Defence Loan 


In his recent treatment of the City the Chancellor has 
been nothing if not thorough, Having last week shaken 
markets by his bombshell in the shape of the National 
Defence Contribution, he has this week invited the 
investor to provide him with {100 millions for his first 
Defence Loan. On the whole there is something to be 
said for getting all these shocks over and done with. 
The market knew that a Defence Loan was coming some 
time this year, and, as Mr Chamberlain himself 
admitted, this uncertainty was retarding the raising of 
new capital by local authorities and other borrowers. 
There was much to be said for launching this loan at a 
time when private capital issues were already being 
deferred through the immediate reactions of the Budget. 

The new loan takes the form of {100 millions of 2} 
per cent. National Defence Bonds, issued at 99} and 
redeemable at par by means of annual drawings of not 
less than 20 per cent. of the nominal amount of the 
bonds. The first drawings will take place on Septem- 
ber 15, 1944, so that if 20 per cent. is redeemed each 
year, the repayment of the loan is dated 1944-48. As 
regards initial calls, 5 per cent. is payable on applica- 
tion, 19} per cent. on May toth, 25 per cent. on 
June Ist, and 50 per cent. on July 5th. Interest is pay- 
able on March 15th and September 15th. There is also a 
separate Post Office issue to small investors, additional 
to the main issue of {£100 millions, which is made as 
usual through the Bank of England. 

A loan redeemable seven to eleven years ahead is 
neither ‘‘ short ’’ nor ‘‘long.’’ Theoretically there is a 
strong argument against long-term borrowing for re- 
armament, because battleships, aeroplanes and muni- 
tions of war have notoriously short lives. From the 
practical point of view other considerations are of 
greater importance. Foremost among these are the 
questions, what class of investors will be attracted by 
the loan; and will it prove an adequate instrument with 
which to tap the savings of the nation? 

Judged in this way Mr Chamberlain is inflicting a 
severe test upon the investor. To a certain extent he will 
respond, partly from patriotic motives, but the new 
issue in itself possesses limited attractions. It is of too 
long a date for the discount market, which is rightly un- 
willing to lock up much of its funds for a minimum of 
seven years. It appears a little more attractive to the 
banks, but here the plain truth is that the upward trend 
of advances—itself a partial consequence of re-armament 
—has brought the banks near to the point where in the 
absence of a further expansion of the credit base they 
will have to turn sellers rather than buyers of securities. 
In any case, it is not the proper function of either the 
banks or the discount market to act as purveyors of 
medium-term finance to the Government, and the 
revival in both home and world trade and the rise in 
commodity prices is restoring to both bankers and bill- 
brokers their normal function of providing short-term 
finance for commerce, There remain other institutional 
investors, such as insurance companies and investment 
trusts. Here it is only necessary to point out that last 
Tuesday 2} per cent. Conversion Loan, 1944-49, a 
practically identical stock, was quoted at 98}, or over 
a point cheaper than the issue price of the new bonds. 

This suggests that the new loan will follow a familiar 
course, In accordance with the Government’s new tech- 
nique, the bulk of it will be taken up “‘ inside ’’ by 
various public departments and in due course peddled 
out to the market at such prices as, to use a well-known 
term, brin together a willing buyer and a willing 
seller. For buyers to be willing that price implies a dis- 
count, and the size of that discount will depend upon 
the authorities’ eagerness to clear the decks and also upon 
the loss they are willing to accept, having regard to the 


trend of the gilt-edged market during the remainder of 
the year. This fact alone raises several important ques- 
tions, The loss will have to be borne immediately by the 
various departments which find themselves, nolens 
volens, underwriting the new loan. It seems hardly fair 
to place them in a position where virtually they have to 
subsidise re-armament to an extent measured by their 
loss, and it is open to question whether public funds 
should be diverted in this manner. Perhaps the only 
case where this procedure is really justifiable is that of 
the Issue Department of the Bank of England, for as 
the net profits of the note issue accrue to the revenue, 
any loss falling upon the Issue Department is auto- 
matically transferred to the Exchequer and brought into 
the year’s national accounts, 

It is not easy to gauge the effect of this new loan upon 
the banking system and the money market. Superficially 
the Government is raising £100 millions against esti- 
mated defence requirements during 1937-38 of {80 
millions, to be financed out of loans. This implies a 
margin of {20 mililons this year to be applied to the 
reduction of the floating debt, but there is nothing to 
prevent the Government from presenting later in the year 
supplementary defence estimates to be financed out of 
borrowing. It all depends upon the future trend of the 
cost of re-armament and upon the degree to which the 
programme can be accelerated, and no doubt these 
possibilities lie behind the decision to borrow a margin 
of {20 millions to-day. Initially there will be a big reduc- 
tion in the floating debt, because it will be impossible 
to have spent as much as {80 millions by next 
September when the final call on the new loan falls due. 

Another imponderable is the extent to which the new 
bonds are taken up and held “ inside,’’ for this will 
determine the extent to which the reduction in the float- 
ing debt falls either upon the departments’ floating 
assets or upon the tender issue of Treasury bills. If 
there are substantial subscriptions by the general public 
(or alternatively if the departments can re-sell their 
holdings without undue delay) then there will be a 
reduction in tender issues of Treasury bills, or rather 
the seasonal increase due to take place between now 
and the end of December will be minimised. If, on the 
other hand, the departments have to hold the bulk 
of the new loan, then tap Treasury bills will be reduced 
while tender Treasury bills will be unaffected. 
In either event we must envisage an appreciable drop 
in the total floating debt between now and next 
September, followed by an increase, supplementary to 
the year’s seasonal increase, during subsequent months. 
This latter movement will be because the money will 
continue to be spent upon re-armament after the final 
call on the new bonds has been collected. 

Assuming that a substantial part but not all of the 
new bonds have to be held “‘ inside,’’ it is reasonable 
to envisage a retardation of the seasonal increase in 
tender issues of Treasury bills between now and Septem- 
ber 15th, followed by an acceleration from then onwards 
to the end of the calendar year. The seasonal contrac- 
tion during the following three months may in turn be 
retarded by the continued expenditure of the proceeds 
of the Defence Loan. Thus, discount rates may be weak 
during the summer, firm during the late autumn and 
early winter, and not quite so weak as usual in the late 
winter and early spring. Throughout the whole of this 
period, however, much can happen to upset these very 
tentative calculations. Meanwhile the new loan will be 
an additional factor tending to raise the long-term rate 
of interest and increasingly divorce it from the short- 
term rate. 

Finally, it is necessary to look ahead. We have 
already pointed out that the date of redemption of the 
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new loan coincides very closely with that of the 2} per 
cent. Conversion Loan. Of the latter, £206 millions 1s 
outstanding, so that during the five years 1944-49 the 
authorities will have to deal with over £300 millions of 
maturing debt. Moreover, by that date the remainder of 
the authorised {400 millions of defence borrowing will 
be outstanding. Thus the whole perspective of future 
Government financing is being changed, and if the inten- 
tion is to redeem the various defence loans out of 
revenue the outlook for the taxpayer seven years hence 
is indeed bleak. A cynic will reply that whoever is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer during those years will no 
doubt find good reason for reborrowing or converting 
instead of repaying out of revenue, and no doubt the 
cynic will prove right. This does not alter the fact that 
the problem of our maturing debt is now undergoing 
drastic modification. 

As we foresaw from the start, the issue of the Defence 
Loans is not proving too easy a job. Probably the 
Government is making the best of it, and it is certainly 
to the advantage of the financial world to have the first 
Defence Loan out of the way. Yet the basic truth 
remains, Granted that re-armament is a necessity, the 
country has to pay for it, whether by taxation or by 
subscriptions to loans. Both last week’s Budget and this 
week’s Defence Loan show that payment is a process 
which may or may not be salutary, but is certainly far 
from pleasant. 





Financial Notes 


The French Financial Outlook.—M. Vincent- 
Auriol’s statement this week to the Finance Committee 
of the Chamber was very opportune, in view of the 
renewed feelings of uncertainty and the fall of rentes 
to a new record low level. In general terms he gave the 
assurance that the promise of a ‘‘ pause ’’ made last 
March, when the Defence Loan was launched, was being 
kept, and he pointed out that the original estimate 
of Frs. 17,715 millions for the Extraordinary Budget 
had been considerably reduced by the decisions taken 
on March 5. The ordinary budget deficit, originally 
estimated at Frs. 4,600 millions, is now placed by him 
at not more than Frs. 5,000 millions, this new estimate 
being based on the results for the first quarter of the 
year. Total “‘ loan expenditure ’’’ for the year, in- 
cluding the ordinary budget deficit and loans of 
Frs. 2,792 millions made to local authorities and 
repayable in due course, was estimated by him at 
Frs. 10,117 millions. He stressed the need for stopping 
these automatic Treasury advances to local authorities, 
and hoped to introduce a Bill to enable the Departments 
and municipalities to obtain money without recourse to 
the Treasury. On the cash outlook for the Government 
he was much less reassuring. For the remaining three- 
quarters of the current year he has to find Frs. 1,400 
millions for the ordinary budget deficit, Frs. 7,900 
millions for extraordinary expenditure, and about 
Frs. 3,000 millions for the Post Office, Pensions Fund, 
and advances to Poland. His total need is thus 
Frs. 12,300 millions. To meet this he has Frs. 3,600 
millions, representing the Government’s balance at the 
Banque de France on April 15, the authority to issue 
the remaining Frs. 2,500 millions of the National 
Defence Loan, the right to borrow a further Frs. 2,200 
millions from the Banque de France, and the option to 
call for repayments of Frs. 700 millions from the town 
of Paris. These last sums only add up to Frs. 9,000 
millions, so that he is apparently Frs. 3,300 millions 
short. M. Vincent-Auriol gave no indication of how he 
proposed to fill this gap, but he admitted that current 
market conditions were too unfavourable to permit of 
the early issue of the remainder of the Defence Loan, 
and he also ruled out another long-term loan this year. 
Thus, by April 15th the Government had spent the 
major part of the proceeds of the March Defence Loans 
which yielded Frs. 8,011 millions. It is now faced with a 
prospective cash deficit of Frs. 3,300 millions. 


M. Vincent-Auriol attributed the recent weakness of 
the franc largely to technical reasons, but he called 
attention to the growth in France’s passive trade 
balance. The French trade returns for the first quarter 
of this year show an import surplus of Frs. 4,922 
millions against one of only Frs. 2,344 millions for the 
first quarter of 1936. The main cause of this increase 
is the expansion from Frs. 3,357 millions to Frs, 6,043 
millions in French imports of raw materials. M. Vincent. 
Auriol said that abnormally large quantities of raw 
materials were being imported, but he did not make any 
attempt to link this up with French rearmament, He 
admitted that a certain efflux of capital might be in pro- 
gress for purely psychological reasons. He said that the 
Exchange Equalisation Fund had restored its holdings 
of foreign exchange, and that with the gold reserve of 
the Banque de France they had all the resources neces- 
sary to protect the franc. These resources would not be 
wasted on counteracting day-to-day movements, but 
would be used when effective resistance seemed neces- 
sary. The Government were also calling a conference to 
discuss the growth in the passive trade balance. On the 
whole M. Vincent-Auriol made the best of a very diffi- 
cult job, but his explanation is far from reassuring. 
The Government’s whole outlook is dubious, and the 
reactions of French re-armament and social legislation 
upon her trade balance and the stability of the franc 
are still very difficult to assess. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges.—The main influence this 
week has been the break in the London and New York 
stock markets. In contrast to the recent trend, the general 
tendency on the continent is for the moment to get 
out of foreign securities and into home currencies, 
regardless of the degree of confidence normally felt in the 
latter. In consequence of this movement, the French 
franc has strengthened against sterling from Frs. 111} 
last week to Frs. 110} on Tuesday, and later to Frs. rio}. 
For the same reason the dollar has weakened not only 
against Continental currencies, but also against sterling. 
At one time the spot New York rate rose to $4.94}. It 
later came back to $4.93, and then rose again to $4.94}. 
The influx of funds into Holland has now become so great 
that the Netherlands Bank has lowered its buying rate 
for dollars from Fl. 1.82%, where it had stood for several 
months, to Fl. 1.82%. In consequence the pound sterling 
also fell from Fl. 9.03 to Fl. 9.01. Forward rates have 
been very steady, but there has been rather more demand 
for forward guilders. The Stockholm rate remains as high 
as Kr. 19.40f, against a normal pegged rate of Kr. 19.39. 
The reason is that there are still many forward purchases 
of krona to be covered both this week and in early May, 
and the Riksbank remains determined to exact a salutary 
toll from those speculators who sold foreign currencies 
forward earlier in the year. 


* * * 


The Money Market.—In spite of the beginning of 
the Coronation currency withdrawals, money has 
remained comfortable, but there was a fair demand for 
loans last Monday. This was explained in some quarters 
by clearing bank calling. Otherwise conditions are un- 
changed. 


Apr. 8, Apr. 15, Apr. 22, Apr. 29, 
i937 1937” 1937 1937 
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Short loan rate :— - i é. at EI 
Clearing banks ............ &i1* 3-43-1* 3-2 
UE adiccbicticehscsdsdsects -t 
Discount rates :— - rt r , 


Treasury bills ............. os 
Three months’ bank bills uta ua te ds 
* Loans against Treasury bills and other roved bills and 
British Government securities within six mouths of maturity; 
1 per cent. T Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 
six months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 
The clearing banks remain buyers of June and July 
Treasury bills at } per cent., but last week the syndicate 
secured no more than 18 per cent. of the week’s allot- 
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ment of Treasury bills, and so the market has not had 
many bills to sell. The immediate reception of the new 
Defence Loan, on Thursday, confirms the views expressed 
on a previous page. The bulk of the issue was almost 
certainly taken up “‘ inside.”’ 

* * * 


The Bank Return.—This week there has been an 
increase of {4.8 millions in the note circulation. A small 
part of the expansion is due to the normal requirements 
at the end of each month, but the bulk of it is probably 
currency withdrawals in connection with the approach- 
ing Coronation. It is difficult to tell how much additional 
currency will be withdrawn over the Coronation and 


Whitsun. 
BankK OF ENGLAND 
Apr. 29, Apr.7, Apr. 14, Apr.21, Apr. 28, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. { mill. 


Ce nccisaseminteevarns 202-7 313-7 313-7 313-7 313-7 
Note circulation ...... 416-9 469-9 465-7 464-0 468-8 
Banking Department :— 
me dibenscustensestec 46:6 44-6 48- 50- 45-8 
Public deposits......... 7°5 24-5 22-4 25-6 26-2 
Bankers’ deposits...... 104-7 94-8 96-9 91:2 87-6 
Other deposits ......... 39-0 38-3 37-9 38-9 39-6 
Government securities 101-3 101-1 96-9 94-1 97-7 
Discountsand advances 8:3 7-4 6-9 4-6 5-5 
Other securities ...... 12-6 22-3 22-1 24-0 22-0 
PTO} OFTION...cceeeeceeee. 30*8% 28-2% 31-0% 32-5% 29-9% 


In the banking department there is an increase of {3°6 
millions in Government securities. The expansion in the 
note circulation has reduced the Reserve by {4.9 mil- 
lions, and is also responsible for the drop of {3.6 millions 
in bankers’ deposits. It will be interesting to see how the 
supply of bank cash is affected during the next few 
weeks by Coronation currency withdrawals. 





Insurance Notes 


Legal and General Assurance.—Another quin- 
quennial valuation of the assets and liabilities of this 
Society has been made as at December 31, 1936. Since 
1919 the issue of participating policies has been discon- 
tinued, and existing with-profit policies are entitled to a 
maximum compound bonus of 38s. per cent. per annum. 
For these policies the bonus reserve method of valuation 
is used, and future bonus at the above rate is treated as a 
liability, although in no sense guaranteed. For assurances 
the A1924/29 table is adopted, and for annuities (includ- 
ing deferred annuities under group pension schemes) 
the a(f) and a(m) table. The interest bases adopted are 
3¢ per cent. for participating policies and 3} per cent. for 
non-participating policies and annuities. Suitable deduc- 
tions are made from the value of future premiums to 
allow for expenses. Five years ago the rate of interest 
used was 4 per cent. in obtaining the liability under both 
assurance and annuity contracts. The results brought out 
in the last two valuations are shown below. The amount 
shown as distributed to policy-holders does not include 
interim bonuses paid during the quinquennium on death 
claims and maturities, as the published accounts give no 
figure for this item : — 


1927-31 ee 
Treading ourphies soo. 66). 60's co 0 ts 1,0f,460 1,612,994 
Profit on reverSions ............-+++ 394,975 485,766 
Brought forward ..............cee0e8 46,157 119,882 
2,353,592 2,218,642 
To Bonuses to policyholders .......... 968,850 735,858 
» Transfer to profit and loss......... 800,000 350,000 
» Strengthening of reserves ........ 464,860 1,039,690 
» Carry forward see eee eere ee eeeseeeees 119,882 93,094 
2,353,592 2,218,642 


New ordinary sums assured—all non-participating in 
form-—increased from £6,381,000 to £7,113,000, and 
sinking fund assurances from {1,176,000 to £1,355,000. 
In addition to ordi assurances, the society transacts 


a very large amount of decreasing term, group assurance 
and group pensions business. 


Last year decreasing term assurances (largely issued in 
connection with building society mortgages repayable by 
instalments) and group assurances were {9,784,000, 
against {£9,383,000, and deferred annuities (under 
pension schemes) increased from {1,149,000 per annum 
to {1,601,000 per annum. The net rate of interest earned 
on the life assurance fund, omitting reversions, fell from 
£4 2s. 11d. per cent. to £4 os. gd. per cent. Annuities 
paid increased from £369,000 to £401,000. Fire pre- 
mium income was {315,000 against {323,000 in 1935, 








and accident premium income {221,000, against 
£235,000. 
1935 1936 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of of of of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
A Si. £ 
PIO ca csccccesazeces 33,265 10-3 46,549 14-8 
Ancien cbse. — 13,320 5-7 4,000 2 
RUE + Koh samen 00664. 350,000 
NN Sen cceeansen 15,000 
Sinking fund ......... 85,000 
19,945 500,549 
Less items debited to 
profit and loss...... 10,000 130,000 
Net trading surplus .. 9,945 370,549 


Profit on investments realised during 1936 amounts to 
£370,000, which has been applied to write down invest- 
ment values. Credit is taken for £290,000, being appre- 
ciation in the re-valuation of reversions, and the sum of 
£150,000 has been transferred to both the general and 
investment reserves. Total assets increased from 
£36,690,000 to £39,725,000, of which mortgages on pro- 
perty and loans accounted for over £13} millions, and 
reversions and life interests for {44 millions. British Gov- 
ernment securities are smaller by more than £300,000 at 
£54 millions, while debenture, preference and ordinary 
stocks all show marked increases. The aggregate market 
value as at December 31 1936 “ largely exceeded ’”’ 
the aggregate book value. Investment reserve now 
amounts to {1,000,000 and the general reserve to 
£500,000. The ordinary dividend is increased from 42} 
per cent. to 45 per cent., both free of tax. The usual ro 
per cent. bonus, free of tax, is repeated, together with a 
centenary distribution this year of 25 per cent., free of 
tax. The total cost of these distributions is £160,000, 
against {105,000 in the previous year. It is proposed to 
apply £50,000 from profit-and-loss balance to pay off 5s. 
per share, making the shares {5 each, with 25s. paid; it 
is further proposed thereafter to sub-divide each share 
into five shares of {1 each, with 5s. paid. 


* * * 


World Auxiliary Insurance.— Although estab- 
lished in 1919 under the zgis of the World Marine, which 
was shortly afterwards transferred to the Northern, the 
World Auxiliary remains an independent concern. In 
1936 premium income increased slightly from £273,000 
to {277,000. The underwriting results are shown below: 














1935 1936 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of of of of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ 
PUG «oh vised edd s cves's 5.350 6-0 349 — 
Accident and general.. 7,338 9-2 7,888 9-7 
I avs cactdbceeeas 15,048 15,356 
27,736 23,593 
Less items debited to 
profit and loss ac- 
GD nck oiesksaees 10,461 10,783 
Net trading surplus .. 17,275 12,810 


Total assets amount to {1,186,000, of which the book 
value of the Stock Exchange securities accounts for 
{1,012,000. The market value on December 31, 1936, 
was {1,085,000. Specific reserve funds amount to 
{250,000, while profit and loss balance, after deducting 
the cost of the 1936 dividend, is £144,000. The dividend 
is at the usual rate of 7} per cent., free of tax, and costs 
{22,500 against net interest earnings of £28,000. 
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ance.—This company, which was absorbed by the 
Royal Exchange in 1924, transacts fire, accident and 
marine insurance, but has not yet commenced the trans- 
action of life business in its own name. The accounts, 
however, include the figures of its subsidiary, the British 
Equitable, new life assurances of which amounted to 
£829,000 in 1936, compared with £866,000 in the pre- 
vious year. Total fire premium income of the State and 
its subsidiaries, including the British Equitable, at 
£836,000 was {7,000 down, but underwriting profit 
showed a considerable reduction. 








1935 1936 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of of of of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ £ 
De eihiis 46 thas a ws 36,167 6:6 18,537 3°5 
aOR i... gach 6000 20,326 9-5 12,148 5.3 
DMD os ch duke wien 9,175 11-0 3,347 4-0 
DE ckecadscabisuds = 1,814 1,814 
67,482 35,846 
Less items debited to 
profit and _ loss 
S0sewet sacssee. 40,891 41,080 
Net trading surplus.. 26,591 — 5,234 


The dividend is again at the rate of 25 per cent. and 
costs {19,000, against net interest earnings of £33,000. 


* * * 


Law Union and Rock.—New sums showed con- 
siderable expansion at {2,746,000, compared with 
£2,455,000 in the previous year, and net interest earnings 
on the life assurance fund increased by Is. 7d. per cent. 
to £3 15s. 11d. per cent. Total fire and accident premiums 
were {12,000 higher at £703,000; but underwriting re- 
sults were less favourable : — 














1935 1936 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of o of of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ 
BE Be this Viec evinces 17,078 — 17,078 —_ 
BD cxctndeewdenae 94,245 21-0 69,669 15-9 
Accident and General 31,343 13-0 16,073 6-0 
142,666 102,820 
Less items debited to 
Profitand Loss .. 30,775 40,964 
111,891 61,856 


Net interest earnings in the miscellaneous branches 
amounted to £48,000. The dividend is again at the rate 
of 16s. per cent. per share, and costs £138,000. This 
sum is considerably in excess of the combined net trading 
surplus and interest earnings. 


* * * 


World Marine and General Insurance.— This 
company was transferred to the ‘‘ Northen ’’ shortly 
after the war, and was originally founded to transact 
marine insurance, in which it has a very successful 
record. The continued fall of recent years in marine 
premium income has been arrested; last year’s total 
at {110,000 shows an increase on the year of £3,000. 
Fire and general premium income also increased from 
{113,000 to £124,000. The results of the last two years 
are given in the following table: — 














1935 1936 
Amount Percent- Amount Percent- 
of age of of age of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ 
Fire and accident.............. 4,216 3-7 4, —0°5 
SE sctbdbancabncstotpuchonaes 15,000 14-0 15,000 13-6 
19,216 14,309 
Less Items debited to profit 
and loss account............ 7,500 3,392 
Net trading surplus ......... 11,716 10,917 


Total assets amounted to {982,000 and the market in- 
vestments on December 31st last exceeded book values 


by £163,000. There is a general reserve fund of £300,000 
ir, addition to strong departmental reserves. The diyj- 
dend is again at the rate of 40 per cent., free of tax, and 
costs £40,000, compared with interest earnings of 
£29,600. 


* * * 


London Assurance.—For the fifth successive year 
new life assurances of this company created a fresh 
record at {2,824,000 and 3,156 policies, compared with 
{2,764,000 and 3,698 policies in the previous year. Net 
rate of interest earned on the life fund was practically 
unaltered at £3 17s. 8d. per cent, Premium income, jn- 
cluding that of the London’s associated companies, fel] 
from {2,094,000 to {2,042,000 in the fire branch, but 
accident premiums increased from {1,253,000 to 
{1,319,000, and marine premiums from {£646,000 to 
£647,000. Underwriting profits, though very satisfac- 
tory, were not quite as good as in 1935. The results of 
the last two years are given below : — 


1935 1936 


Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of of of of 


Profit ~ Premiums Profit Premiums 











£ £ 

PND aknsscatevebesenened 186,164 8-9 172,321 8-4 

General Accident ... 120,043 9-6 103,389 7°9 
REIN  Seanontccesdiaeas 72,011 74,928 
EAR. . cikacbbscndicgience 20,000 22,500 
398,218 373,138 

Less items debited to 

Profit and Loss ... 141,739 162,152 
256,479 210,986 


Net interest earnings, after deducting £32,000 for pre- 
ference dividends against {£12,000 in 1935, were 
£183,000 compared with {216,000. The rate of dividend 
is again 45 per cent., and cost {£230,000 with tax at 
4s. gd, in the £. Life assurance assets alone amount to 
£9,599,000, showing an increase in the year of £582,000, 
and the following were some of the main changes in the 
investment sub-divisions: loans of all kinds increased 
by {1,173,000 to £1,573,000, but British Government 
securities fell by {£188,000 to {2,189,000; debenture 
stocks rose from {2,221,000 to {2,601,000, preference 
stocks were £226,000 greater at £656,000, and ordinary 
stocks expanded by {£89,000 to £517,000. Total assets 
of the London Assurance, including its subsidiaries, now 
amount to £19,443,000; there is a general reserve of 
{1,640,000, a contingency account of £240,000 and a 
profit and loss balance, subject to payment of the 1936 
dividend, of £823,000, 


* * * 


Equitable Life.—New sums assured of this Society, 
the oldest of all life assurance offices, rose steeply from 
£1,337,000 to £1,708,000, while new deferred annuities 
amounting to {204,000 per annum were issued—no 
doubt largely in connection with staff pension schemes— 
against {87,000 per annum in 1935. An increase from 
£175,000 to £233,000 in consideration for annuities com- 
pletes a picture of great vitality. The net rate of interest 
on the funds (including reversions and investments 1n 
the Reversionary and Equitable Reversionary Interest 
Societies) fell by 1s. 2d. to £4 4s. 4d. per cent. As the 
Society does not employ agents or pay commission for 
the introduction of business, total expenses are small 
relative to the size of the funds. Expenses in connection 
with the considerable annuity business are not separ 
ately shown; total expenses, however, amount to onl) 
6.8 per cent. of the premium income. During the year 
assets increased from {10,235,000 to £10,888,000. Mort- 
gages on property increased by a moderate sum to 
£1,652,000, and loans on public rates amount [0 
£899,000, against £706,000, but policy loans fell by 
£28,000 to £344,000. British Government securities . 
£347,000 fell by £73,000, and holdings of foreign an 
colonial Government securities were also smaller. On we 
other hand, marketable debenture, preference an 
ordinary stocks at {2,404,000, £501,000 and £478,000, 
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respectively, increased from {2,049,000, {434,000 and 
‘448,000. The book value of stock holdings in subsidiary 
companies is practically unchanged at {1,608,000. 


* * * 


Caledonian Insurance.—The annual report of this 
company for 1936 contains the results of the triennial 
valuation of the life assurance liabilities as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1936. For annuity contracts the basis of valuation 
is identical with that adopted three years ago, namely 
a(f) and a(m) tables, assuming each life to be ‘‘ select ”’ 
at the rate of valuation with interest at 3 per cent. For 
assurance contracts the rate of interest used was reduced 
from 3 per cent. to 2} per cent. and the O®) table was 
replaced by the A19*4/9 table. The cost of moving to the 
more stringent basis is not given and has operated to 
reduce the trading surplus shown below : — 


1931-1933 1933-1926 
Trading Surplus .........cseseeseeeeersceeeeeeees 384,214 381,312 
Brought forward ..........seceeseeeeeeeeeeeees 100,398 103,174 


484,612 484,486 





Allocations :— 
To Bonuses to policyholders ............ 334,294 347,524 
Re” RY EU RA ne oe 37,144 38,614 
,, Strengthening of actuarial reserves 10,000 vr 
np CSTE GUAT : inicne dic ccndttencgcciins 103,174 98,348 


484,612 484,486 


The rates of bonus declared are the same as on the 
previous occasion, whole life policies receiving a rever- 
sionary bonus of 42s. per cent. on the sum assured and 
endowment assurances receiving 40s. per cent. on the 
sum assured. Under the company’s present double 
endowment plan the bonus is at the rate of {2 per cent. 
per annum on the initial sum assured. New life assur- 
ances in 1936 increased from {1,686,000 to {2,039,000, 
and annuity consideration moneys from {122,000 to 
£139,000. The net rate of interest on the life assurance 
fund was Is. 4d. per cent. higher at £4 os. 2d. per cent. 
In the miscellaneous branches fire premiums fell from 
£733,000 to £715,000, while marine premium income was 
unchanged at £86,000. On this occasion the somewhat 
retrograde step is taken of combining the figures of acci- 
dent, employers’ liability, general and motor accounts; 
under the combined account premium income is £521,000 
against the total of {484,000 in the previous year. The 
underwriting results are shown below.: — 














1935 1936 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of of of of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
‘ £ £ 
Fire La pvioweqness conohednweipe 82,499 11-3 70,289 9-8 
Accitont ehavbishguaninande 731 7:8 ) 
“mployers’ liability ... 638 1-6 ‘ 
General ..........+, vl 2sa9 gap W6AIS 8d 
MAGNO vacstenciancebibkese 13,396 4-2 
Marine eehbishinlin Chmeiaiunms dich 9,086 10°5 10,000 11-6 
SUE exlndetendiedatnanscien a: 12,871 
108,899 109,575 
Less Items debited to 
Profit and Loss (in- 
cluding transfer in 
both years of £25,000 
to general reserve) ... 81,853 69,987 
Net Trading Surplus... 27,046 39,588 


Total assets in the life balance sheet increased from 
£7,861,000 to £8,071,000. Policy loans fell by £60,000, 
but loans on personal security and medical practices 
increased by {124,000; there was a net increase of 
£43,000 in the aggregate loans. The assets of the miscel- 
laneous branches amount to {3,311,000, while there is 
a general reserve of £575,000. Interest income was 
£76,000, and the cost of the dividend, which is again at 
the rate of 75 per cent., is £89,000. 


* * * 


London and Lancashire.—Total premium income, 
excluding premiums of the life department, which is 
administered by the Law Union and Rock, increased 


from {6,042,000 to £6,225,000, a decrease of £66,000 in 
the fire premiums being more than offset by increases in 
accident and marine premium income. The underwrit- 
ing results are given below: — 





1935 1936 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of of of of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
4 4 
Fire Seite ities daieiaidinces 443,789 15-8 357 202 13-0 
Accident and General... 72,716 3-3 107,025 4-6 
Marine ridemeatiectaane 185,508 17:8 129,520 11-5 
Life dibdihe phadhitewwcaarce 17,078 17,078 
Capital Redemption ... 1,467 1,379 
720,558 612,204 
Less Items debited to 
Profit and Loss ...... 183,106 198,699 
Net Trading Surplus 537,452 413,505 


In addition to the reserves in each account of 40 per 
cent. of premium income for unexpired risk, reserves 
are held equal to 87 per cent., 43 per cent. and 8g per 
cent. respectively of premium income in the fire, acci- 
dent and marine accounts. Total assets, exclusive of the 
life assets of the Law Union and Rock, which are incor- 
porated in the consolidated balance sheet, amount to 
£17,438,000. There is a general reserve of {2,000,000 
and a profit and loss balance, after payment of the 1936 
dividend, of {2,461,000. The dividend is again at the 
rate of 50 per cent., costing £573,000, contrasted with 
interest earnings of £482,000. 


* * * 


Alliance Assurance.—New sums assured in the life 
department amounted in 1936 to £3,526,000, compared 
with {3,580,000 in the previous year, but annuity con- 
sideration moneys rose from {£268,000 to £314,000. The 
net rate of interest on the combined life assurance and 
annuity funds was 2s. gd. per cent. lower at £3 15s. 6d. 
per cent. Fire insurance premiums were {2,149,000, 
against {2,103,000, but underwriting results, although 
still very satisfactory, were not quite up to the usual 
excellent standard of the company. Accident and miscel- 
laneous premiums expanded by {60,000 to {1,305,000 
and marine premiums from £333,000 to £344,000. The 
1934 marine account has been closed; £25,000 is set aside 
for future claims, and £45,000, against {24,000 in 1935, 
has been transferred to profit and loss. The results of the 
last two years are shown in the following table: — 














1935 1936 
Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
of of of of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ £ 
NN Pan cteintata dee 404,531 19-2 354,652 16-5 
Miscellaneous ......... 143,067 11-5 163,430 12-5 
ies i vetenete 24,179 7°3 45,070 13-1 
Bs oe ccitscciercisonwes 55,961 51,061 
Transfer fees ......... 18,539 17,844 
646,277 632,057 
To reserve .......0006s 150,000 150,000 
496,277 482,057 
Less items debited to 
profit and loss ... 274,504 258,468 
Net trading surplus... 221,773 223,589 


Strong departmental reserves are held; thus in the fire 
account, in addition to the usual 40 per cent. of premium 
income for unexpired risk, a reserve of {2,400,000 is 
held, equal to 112 per cent. of the premium income. In 
the accident account total reserves amount to 97 per cent. 
of the premium income, while the marine fund is in excess 
of three times the premium income. Total assets amount 
to almost £40 millions, of which {26 millions refer to the 
life and annuity funds of the Alliance and its subsidiaries. 
There is a general reserve of {1,650,000 and a profit and 
loss balance, after payment of the 1936 dividend, of 
£710,000. No pronounced movement took place dur- 
ing the year in the classification of securities, but an 
increase is noted in debenture stocks from {6,047,000 to 
£6,625,000, and a fall of £222,000 in policy loans. The 
dividend for the tenth successive year is 18s. per share. 
It costs £482,000, against interest earnings of £350,000. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





Major Reaction or Turning Point? 


A FORTNIGHT ago, the security markets were clearing up 
—not without success—the weak technical legacy of cer- 
tain large positions in mining shares and internationals. 
To-day, their state verges on the pathological. The first 
fruits of the National Defence Contribution have been 
bitter in the extreme. Investors have made rough calcu- 
lations of the effects of the new tax upon their holdings; 
but such crude estimates are wholly inadequate as in- 
vestment pointers while the larger uncertainties regard- 
ing the new basis of N.D.C. still remain. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s promised concessions regarding the 
datum period and the rates of interest to be employed 
for the capital standard have, of course, been welcomed. 
But the prospect of further uncertainty pending the 
elaboration of these amendments in the Finance Bill 
left the remainder of the latest Stock Exchange Account 
and the whole of the next exposed to shock. 

Mr Chamberlain is undoubtedly right in his view that 
the effects of the National Defence Contribution itself 
have been exaggerated by the market. Many operators 
argue that the yield of the new tax may vastly exceed 
the Chancellor’s estimate, and even his reiteration of 
the {20-{25 millions yield for 1938-39 has not wholly 
reassured the pessimists. Hence, what may be called the 
‘* negative uncertainties ’’ arising from the N.D.C. have 


been fully—in some cases more than fully—discounted. 


And while buyers have been non-existent there has been 
little, if amy, panic selling by the public; this week’s 
slump has occurred with a sub-normal volume of actual 
business. In such circumstances, a technical recovery 
in the markets would normally follow. Buyers of cheap 
stock would reappear; jobbers would take stock on their 
books more freely; and the liquidation of strained posi- 
tions could be carried out in an orderly fashion. 

On this occasion, however, investment sentiment has 
received a serious shock, following a succession of 
glancing blows during the earlier weeks of the year. 
During the latter part of January, it will be recalled, the 
gilt-edged market began to anticipate the possibility of 
the Defence Loans, which culminated in the publication 
of the Government’s White Paper on February 16th. 
The satellites of the gilt-edged market—fixed-interest 
securities and the sound industrial issues (whose prices 
include an appreciable interest element)—immediately 
fell in sympathy. A considerable period of irregularity 
in industrial shares followed. Increased dividends were 
no longer seized as a pretext for marking prices higher; 
anticipations of the adverse effects of rising prices on 
industrial costs were magnified by the commodity boom 
which followed the White Paper; and many investors 
began to examine their portfolios with a view to reduc- 
ing their holdings of stable equities, and of shares which 
atponred especially vulnerable to rising costs. 

n every period of prosperity, such adjustments are 
ultimately called for. On this occasion, however, their 
effects were supplemented by the effects of the ‘‘ shake- 
out ’’ in commodities which followed President Roose- 
velt’s declaration early in April, and by the gold scare 
which followed immediately after. The latter revealed 
a certain amount of weakness in Johannesburg, which 
had its repercussions in the London market, while the 
determination of the authorities on both sides of the 
Atlantic to bring the bull position in international stocks 
under control necessitated further adjustments. 

Thus, N.D.C. fell upon a market which was already 
nursing its bruises, and its effects have, therefore, been 
the more serious. At times this week markets have 
seemed on the verge of panic, and although forced liqui- 
dation has been stemmed—at least for the time being— 


the uneasy poise of the market pyramid would be upset 
by any shifting of the sands. It appears that the majority 
of vulnerable positions are now safeguarded, provided 
that no further disturbance occurs. But since these 
accounts cannot finally be cleared up until market condi- 
tions permit their orderly liquidation, the prospect of an 
immediate recovery is not very bright. It may, indeed, 
take several weeks to repair the violent movements of 
the last few days, and the Stock Exchange must remain 
a prey to rumour while weak bull positions remain. 

Under present conditions, quotations for many sound 
shares are more the result of fear than of the careful 
weighing of investment factors. Indeed, N.D.C. for the 
time being has denied the market one of its essential 
functions—that of estimating the prospects of earnings 
and dividends in the future. Precise calculations of the 
incidence of N.D.C., indeed, will be impossible until the 
Finance Bill jis finally enacted and, if a Board of 
Referees is instituted, perhaps even longer. In the mean- 
time, abnormally wide quotations are being made in 
leading industrials, normally called with a ‘‘ turn ”’ of a 
few pence. The table which follows, indeed, exhibits all 
the signs of disorder. It depicts the course of selected 
gilt-edged stocks (chosen for their variations in life) 
and of leading industrial and commodity shares, since 
the end of last year. The dates have been selected to show 
the market reactions to the White Paper, to the gold 
scare, and to the Budget. In the two right-hand columns 
the corresponding yield figures are given for Decem- 
ber 31st and April 29th—the latter taking account of 
increases in dividends which have been declared since 
the end of last year: — 

















Quotations Yields (°%) 
Dec. 31,}Feb. 17,) Apr. 8, |Apr. 19,)Apr. 29,! Dec. 31, Apr. 29, 
1936 | 1937 | 1937 1937 | 1937 1936 1937 
Gilt Edged fs.d. | fs. 4. 
oo i 84 794 763 76 7 219 2/3 5 3 
%, War Loan ... | 105 102 103 1 10lgxd| 3 2 6/3 9 0 
5% Conversion ... | 117 115 113 113 ll 215 3/218 6 
2 ge Funding “ae 88 87 217 6/3 5 0 
24% Conversion ...} 101 97 97 2 8 0/213 
Industrials 
Videos (lost 52/6 | 55/- 57/- | 52/6 | 47/6 | 2 4 0/210 6 
Vickers (10s.) ... /6 | 36/103) 31/3 | 31/3 | 28/6 | 2 7 0/3 10 Oo 
Hadfields (10s.) 33/14 | 40/74 | 38/-xdj 34/- | 32/3 | 2 5 3/4 5 0 
BE OP cinnaets 41/9 | 40/6 38/-xd| 39/6 | 369 | 316 O|4 6 0 
Imperial Tobacco 
ft Seauichonaandll 181/3 |155/—- | 152/6 |151/3 |147/6 | 213 6t/3 8 OF 
Ind Coope (£1).... |126/— |120/- | 123/6 | 123/- |121/3 | 4 6 0/413 0 
Distillers (£1) ..... | 124/38 |113/9 | 110/6 [115/— |10/- | 3 5 013 12 6 
Ass. P. Cement (£1)] 108/14 | 105/- 96/9 | 95/- | 90/74 | 4 1 0/418 OF 
British Oxygen (£1)] 120/— |127/6 | 117/6 |116/3 | 99/3 | 210 0 j218 0. 
Courtaulds (£1)... | 57/6 | 54/44 | 51/6 | 54/44] SI/- | 212 Of4 O 0 
Standard Motor({1)| 150/- | 166/3 | 155/74 |145/— |133/9 | 3 6 6/3 14 0° 
Turner & New 
BE is ccd ocetel 111/3 | 103/9 | 103/38 |103/1} | 95/- | 3 2 6|3 13 3 
Clan Lines (eu) ... |170/- |180/- | 192/6 |200/- |170/- | 2 7 0|2 7 ° 
P. & O. def. (£1).. | 30/- | 31/6 36/6 | 36/- | 31/3 | 213 3j211 3 
Shell ({1)........... 130/- | 144 113/1pxr|115/- |105/- | 214 Of/3 7 OT 
ede ui) 4 ml wu 40 0|3 16 0 
shalitioe 124/4§ | 165/74 | 153 i 127 
United Sta Betong /4 (7% /9 | 148/9 /6 
| FRG GAR 80/74 | 87/6 82/- | 77/6 | 65/- | 210 0j3 1 0 
ieee / 92/6 3 |24 0/41 0 
. (108.) ..... 89 we 77/6 
Crown Mines (10s.) soot $28) 280/- a 248/- 6 0 0(716 0 
West. Wits. (10s.) | 367/6 |377/6 | 307/6 |267/6 |185/- Nil Nil 4 
Bop. csse 257/6 |305/- | 310/-xr}276/3 |245/- | 1 6 9/2 9% 
RoanAn (5s.)] 75/6 | 81/- 73/6 o7lexd 60/-xd| 119 0/5 0 0%" 
Int Nickel (no par) $67 $66] $64 $55 29 3|312 4 
USS. Steel ($100). $1084 | $115% Sid $1003} | ‘Nil Nil 


* In these cases increased dividends have been declared this year. 
+ Free of income tax 


(n) Based on a dividend of 60 per cent. 


Examining these falls, the investor may well ask him- 
self whether the time has come for a wholesale revision 
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of investment policy. The cynic might observe that, 
under present conditions, the best investment policy is 
to have no policy at all. But certain broad considerations 
may be laid down, even amid the prevailing uncertainty. 
The first is that the effects of N.D.C., by themselves, 
have now been carried far enough. Some alleviation is 
promised, and that has already assisted market confi- 
dence, to a moderate extent. Any scare selling of sound 
industrials at this moment, therefore, is likely to be 
singularly ill-advised. Undue exaggeration of the extent 
of technical weakness may also be discounted, subject to 
the strict proviso that no further blows are experienced 
by the market. Is there any reason why the investor’s 
confidence in the future of equity investments as a whole 
should be shaken? The suggestion that the Chancellor 
devised N.D.C. as an alternative to other forms of 
taxation, in order to preserve the existing level of gilt- 
edged securities, is very far-fetched. Yet the feeling that 
the authorities might not be averse to checking any 
undue symptoms of prosperity, including a rapid 
advance in equities, is undoubtedly obtaining currency. 
This view may have but small basis in fact; but, if it 
becomes widespread, the recovery of the industrial mar- 
kets must be delayed the longer. 

Our table, however, suggests another feature of recent 
security movements which is brought out even more 
clearly in the figures of the Actuaries’ Investment Index, 
which appear on page 290. Whereas, four months ago, 
the investor was still content with a yield of 3% per cent. 
on first-class industrial shares, the current figure is now 
well over 4 per cent., despite the increased divi- 
dends which have been paid since the turn of the year. 
Prospective dividend increases, if this trend continues, 
will need to be greater than in recent years if the general 
level of industrial equities is to be raised or even main- 
tained. And it is inescapable that the scope for a further 
all-round advance in earnings, on the scale to which in- 
vestors have become accustomed during the last four 
years, is becoming narrower. Costs are rising; in many 
industries a restive labour situation is disclosed; while in 
others operations are now close to physical capacity. Un- 
doubtedly, industry as a whole can count on the main- 
tenance of highly satisfactory total profits for some time 
to come. But the advance of industrial equities during 
the past four years has been based upon expectations of 
continued progress, rather than the attainment of any 
given level of absolute earnings. In some developing 
industries opportunities for increasing profits are still to 
be found, yet it would not be surprising if the major rise 
in equity prices, based on anticipations of increased 
earnings, has now been seen. 

The investor is left, therefore, with rather negative 
conclusions regarding the present state and future trend 
of the markets. It is too early to say that the major re- 
action marks a turning point. Until the dust has settled 
on the N.D.C. controversy, and until current technical 
difficulties are appeased, the most careful prediction 
may easily be falsified. Yet of one thing the investor 
may be quite certain. It will take some time before the 
Stock Exchange is able to report ‘‘ Business as usual.”’ 
The present may not be a sensible time for selling; but 
rational investors will probably prefer to wait until the 
present uncertainty has subsided before tackling the 
long-range problems associated with the continuance of 


industrial recovery, which N.D.C. has thrown into such 
high relief. 





Investment Notes 


Course of Share Values. — Our monthly chart of 
British and American equity share movements substan- 
tates, in part, Mr Chamberlain’s contention that the 
prevailing condition of the markets is not solely due 
to the impact of N.D.C. For the past two months the 
trend, both in London and New York, has been down- 
ward. The process of technical correction which com- 
menced in the London market in January has been 
continued almost without interruption since, and the 
shock administered by N.D.C. has laid bare rather con- 
siderable weaknesses in the market position. As these 


words are written it seems probable that the facade will 
be repaired temporarily, until the prevailing abnormality 
has been overcome. Our chart, however, shows that, at 
the end of Budget week, London was retreating faster 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES OVER THE PAST TWO YEARS 
(1928 == 100) 
British: ‘‘ Financial News” Index of 30 Ordinary Shares 
American: “Standard Statistics” Index of 50 Common Stocks 
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than New York. The latter centre has difficulties of its 
own; the labour situation is far from clear; and the 
Administration pursues its anti-boom propaganda. 
Latterly, Wall Street has shown itself vulnerable to Lon- 
don’s influence, although the scale of this week’s falls 
suggests speculative selling on exaggerated ideas of 
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London's difficulties. April, indeed, has produced more 
showers than sunshine in the markets. It began with 
President Roosevelt's bearish declaration on commodity 
prices, proceeded with the gold scare, and ended with 
acute technical strain after the Budget. And at this 


moment, the prospect of immediate recovery cannot be 
ranked very high. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, the Actuaries’ Index of equity shares 
shows the effect of the gold scare and Budget blows by a 
fall from 86.5 to 84.2 during the past month (December 
31, 1928 = 100). Details of certain fixed and variable 
dividend security indices are given below: — 


Price ’ 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) | Yield (%) 





Group (and No. of | 
Month | This 

















securities) Year Month This Year 
ago | ago week | ago ago week 
| (Apr. 28,|(Mar. 30,) (Apr. 27,| (Apr. 28,|(Mar. 30,| (Apr. 27, 
| 1936) | 1937) | 1937) 1936) | 1987) | 1937) 
' | } 
Fired Interest : 
24% Consols ...... lebetalen | 151-7 | 136-3 136-6 | 29°4 | 3527 3:27 
4% Victory Bonds ...... 122-4 | 115°8 | 116-6 a 
4% Consols and 34% | 
Conversion Loan ...... 134-3 126-4 127-4 -_ oes om 
Misc. Industrial Debs. (20)| 125-8 | 120-5 | 120-8 | 3-92 | 4-12 | 4-11 
Misc. Indust. Prefce. (47) | 120-7 114-2 115-8 4:27 | 4°55 4°48 
| 
Ordinary : | | 
Building Materials (5)... | 101-7 | 97-1 |* 92-6 | 4-75 5-47 5-72 
FR alanine 98-7 119-9 112-5 4°13 3-18 3°42 
Electric Lt. & Power (16) | 136-4 125-4 128-1 3°74 4°23 4-15 
Iron and Steel (12) ...... 70-7 79-3 | 72-2 3-14 | 4°25 4°75 
RIG GD aisacinsrccsisccas 59-1 54-5 | 50-4 3:99 | 4°46 | 4°71 
SIU: upiuishihepiihented inieh 84:8 103-5 | 92°6 2°61 | 4°56 5-28 
Electric Supplies (10) ... | 137-9 150-7 142-0 3-59 4°04 411 





The general industrial index, it will be seen, conceals 
some striking falls in certain groups. The process of 
adjusting equities to a higher yield basis continues for 
the 177 industrials included in the Index show an over- 
all return of 4.20 per cent. compared with 4.09 per cent. 
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a month ago and 3.64 per cent. a year ago. Conversely, 
the past month’s events have diverted attention 
to gilt-edged and stable dividend securities. It is nov 
somewhat difficult to obtain free supplies of sound jn- 
dustrial preference shares to yield 44 per cent. 


* * * 


National Defence Bonds. — On Monday, Mr Cham- 
berlain announced the terms of the first re-armament 
loan—f{100 millions of 2$ per cent. National Defence 
Bonds, issued on Thursday at 994, and repayable 
from September 15, 1944 to 1948, by annual drawings 
of not less than 20 per cent. of the nominal amount of 
bonds created. On the day of the announcement, 2} 
per cent. Conversion Loan, redeemable 1944-49, stood 
fully one point lower than the issue price of the new 
bonds. Although sensational notions of a City ‘‘ boy- 
cott ’’’ of the new bonds owing to N.D.C. can be dis- 
missed, it cannot be said that the reception of the terms 
was auspicious. In principle, a short-life issue with a 
heavy sinking fund is desirable for financing re-arma- 
ment, and the terms arranged in this instance completely 
refute the idea that, because the charge for re-armament 
loans on the Defence Votes is to run for thirty years «t 
3 per cent., identical terms must be slavishly adopted 
in floating the issues in the market. The former, indeed, 
is merely a matter of budget book keeping, while the 
latter is scarcely practicable. For all their desirability 
in principle, however, institutional investors have not 
taken kindly to the issue terms of the Defence Bonds, 
as we show on page 283. For the private investor they 
offer a slender yield, which largely offsets their compara- 
tive immunity .from serious capital depreciation. The 
anticipation that the Public Departments would be called 
upon to take a substantial part of the Bonds was 
coupled, on Thursday, with the suggestion that dealings 
might commence at, say, two points’ discount. The 
market recalls, moreover, that the 2} per cent. Funding 
Loan issued in December, 1935, at 963, now stands 9 
points lower than the issue price, while the 2} per cent. 
Funding issue of last November, made at 98}, is now 
933. The technique of pitching the terms of new 
Treasury issues slightly above the market, in fact, bears 
some signs of a bluff which has now been called. 


* * * 


N.D.C. Revision. — The market’s relief at Mr 
Chamberlain’s promise to revise the basis of the 
National Defence Contribution has been tempered by 
the fact that substantial damage to the market had 
already been done, and that uncertainty will remain 
until the revised terms are published in the Finance 
Bill and approved by Parliament. As the market inter- 
prets the Chancellor’s intentions, the base period will be 
drastically revised; the definition of ‘‘ capital ’’ is to be 
re-examined; and the datum rate of profit of 6 per cent. 
for companies is to be replaced by variable rates for 
different industries. During the next few weeks, there- 
fore, investors must content themselves with the 
general assurance that anomalies and inequities will 
be alleviated. They find it difficult, however, to under- 
stand the Chancellor’s reference to a ‘‘ premature con- 
ception of what the proposals were,’’ for their reaction 
has been based solely on the Chancellor’s Budget 
speech, the examples set out in the White Paper, and 
upon subsequent explanations by Government spokes- 
men. The revival of market confidence which greeted 
the Chancellor’s statement has quickly evaporated, 
under the pressure of renewed technical weakness. The 
revision of N.D.C. clearly promises to be so consider- 
able that a firm investment policy in the interim will 
remain out of the question. If re-armament profits only 
are to be subject to the new impost, and the datum year 
is shifted to, say, 1936, the growth of profits will 
accordingly be smaller. The consequence, the market 
infers, is that the Chancellor’s problem of raising 
revenue will be increased, and that the rate of levy 
upon the growth of profits will need to be revised or 4 
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fresh source of revenue unearthed. Meanwhile, the adop- 
tion of the main feature of the Corporation Profits Duty 
has found further advocates. The maximum rate of 
impost contemplated under C.P.T. for any company 
was 10 per cent. on its ordinary capital. A similar pro- 
vision incorporated in N.D.C. would reduce the arbi- 
trary incidence of the new tax which must otherwise 
arise from geared capital structures, and, in addition, 
the relatively stable profit-earning companies would 
also make their contribution. 


* * * 


Statutory Percentages under E.P.D.—The Chan- 
cellor’s suggestion of variable percentages for the 
N.D.C. capital standard in different industries recalls the 
problem which arose under the Excess Profits Duty. 
The Board of Referees, which was set up under the 
second Finance Act of 1915, was given power to fix rates 
for the percentage standard for different industries, pro- 
vided that the maximum tax liability imposed by the 
Act upon any subject was not thereby increased. The 
Board gave 176 decisions, of which 66 referred to 
classes of business carried on in the United Kingdom, 
and as many as 110 classes carried on abroad but 
conducted from this country. The average percentage 
granted was slightly below 10 per cent. for home com- 
panies (compared with the original statutory rate of 
6 per cent.), and 11.3 per cent. for concerns operating 
overseas. In the table which follows we set out a 
selection of percentage rates awarded for calculating the 
capital standard under E.P.D. for certain industries : — 


Per- | 

















Per- 
Trade or Industry —_ Trade or Industry ince 
panies | panies 
| 
Aeronautical Instruments...... 6 Gold Mining (Rhodesia and 
Aircraft Engines.................. 9 . 3 are 22 
Aircraft Manufacture ......... 15 Lead Mining (W. Australia)... 14 
Alluvial Tin Mining (Nigeria) 13 Manganese Mining (Gt. Brit.) 16 
Antimony Mining (Mexico) ... 17 Manganese Mining (India) ... 10 
Antimony Smelting ............ 6 Metals and Alloys (for high- 
Asbestos Mining (Rhodesia)... 16 speed steel)............cesceceee 12 
Boot Manufacture ............... 6 Motor Manufacture ............ 7 
Cane Sugar (Brit. W. Indies) 7 Ce SI i incdassaccddmincsoanes 11 
D whadeesseus seaeesessesesese 6} 4, a ea 14 
Chrome Ore Mining (New Oil (Burmah) .................065 8} 
CORGOMER) sos rcssncedecricctees 22} SSS COTTE IIE 8 
Cinematograph Industry ...... 11 Paint and Varnish............... 6 
Conk Mining ...:.n..asagseserseness 9 PEE MOO ssnianieherdhorasinsvennaces 7 
Coke Manufacture seegeeveess ress 8 Road Materials .................. 8} 
Copper Mining (Chile) ......... 10 Rubber Manufacture............ 6 
Copper Mining (Rhodesia) ... 15 Rubber Growing ................ 10 
Cotton (Sudan) .............06605 12 PME shbetiavicendsetebesvencvenssse 6 
Daily Newspapers............... s | Steel Manufacture............... 8 
Electric Cables ..............0008 7 Synthetic Dyes ................+5 9 
Electric Supply (London)...... 7 Tea Growing ..........ccceseesees 8 
Electric Supply (Provinces)... 7k Theatres (West End) ......... 15 
Ea uPely (Hankow) ... 9 | a REE 11 
. SIUOD wigs vcidésenaebobibecses 8 in Dredgi Malay) ......... 13 
Flax Preparation ............... 10 | io bseesee . smsweasdinns 7 
Gold Mining (Brazil)............ 13 || Tungsten and Molybdenum 
Gold Mining (Columbia) ...... 15 WY sespceeesnceseteanenonienesss 2 
Gold Mining (India) ............ 27} Typewriters..........c0.ccccesveeee 9 








These rates applied to companies, and an additional 
I per cent. was allowed for firms and sole proprietors. 
For accounting periods after 1916 an additional 1 per 
cent. allowance was made to firms and sole proprietors, 
and for all concerns an additional 3 per cent. was 
allowed for increased capital. The table discloses a con- 
siderable degree of differentiation between home in- 
dustry and mining and other speculative concerns, 
whose claims the Chancellor was at pains to stress in 
Tuesday’s debate. 


* * * 


Wall Street in Retreat.—Apart from Tuesday’s 
partial recovery, prices on Wall Street have been falling 
rapidly throughout the past week. The causes of this 
setback include the familiar fear of inflation in America 
as a result of unbalanced budgets; but this hardly seems 
adequate since the administration is apparently more 
economically minded at the present than at any time 
previously. Mr Eccles’ opinions on the subject are not 

ing ignored in Washington. A second argument seeks 
to explain the reverse as due to the recent regulations on 
in-and-out trading which have operated to make the 
market react more violently to small impulses than 
Previously. But by far the most important influence has 
been the collapse of prices in London, as a result of the 
Widespread fears of investors over the effects of Mr 
Chamberlain’s new tax. The tax proposed to collect 
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a relatively moderate revenue, and the precipitate fall in 
many prices here suggests that there was a very heavy 
speculative position in London. The weakness of Wall 
Street may have been due to some extent directly to 
sales by London holders wishing to cover their London 
losses. But a larger part must have been the result of 
sympathetic nervousness, which found the ground well 
prepared by the President’s recent attacks on high com- 
modity and security prices. It seems clear that in recent 
days speculators in New York and in London have been 
made to realise that profits are not to be made so easily. 
But there seems little reason to anticipate a long con- 
tinuation of Wall Street’s state of nerves. American 
economic recovery has a long way to go, and business 
reports continue to justify good expectations. The labour 
situation, undoubtedly, will remain a bearish influence, 
and the usual seasonal recession during the summer 
may be expected. But these factors do not justify 
gloomy pictures of a return to 1929 conditions; a 
reasoned but discriminating optimism still appears 
justified for the investor. 


* * * 


Insurance Share Index.—After rising continuously 
during each quarter of 1936, our insurance share index 
(1913=1,000) fell somewhat sharply from 5,111 for 
December, 1936, to 4,800 at the end of March last. The 
index was thus actually a little below the level of 4,952 
for the same date in 1936. The following table shows the 
24 component indices, and also the general average for 
the last three years and for each of the last four quarters: 




















June 30,|Sept.30,|Dec. 31,}Mar. 30, 
sone | 1935 | 1936 "i936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1937 
BI cisiciesciai ii 2,208 | 2,316 | 2,525 | 2,478 2,520 | 2,562 | 2,310 
yp ERRE eS ER ‘| 3,452 | 3,667 3,968 | 3,905 | 3,936 | 3,968 | 3,682 
Ce IIR a. a5 2edcccoeens 4,820 5,032 5,464 §,221 §,535 5,787 §,535 
Commercial Union ..... | 4,449 | 4,694 4,870 | 4,789 | 4,789 | 4,680 | 4,354 
Employers Liability... 2,355 | 2,405 | 2,540 | 2,658 | 2,522 | 2,613 | 2,477 
Equity and Law......... | 3,733 | 4,670 | 5,909 | 6,160 | 6,205 6,339 | 6,785 
General Accident........ 10,165 | 12,099 | 14,716 | 14,132 | 14,932 | 15,199 | 15,332 
Gresham Fire ............ 4,651 5,166 5,016 4,381 4,762 4,667 4,381 
RS 3,272 3,487 3,793 3,737 3,763 | 3,846 | 3,487 
Legal and General ..... 10,068 | 11,735 | 13,716 | 13,552 | 14,098 | 14,754 12,678 
Life Assoc. of Scotland | 3,186 | 3,667 | 3,932 | 3,923 | 3,994 3,994 3,994 
London and Lancashire | 4,673 | 5,039 | 5,676 | 5,539 | 5,577 | 5,462 | 5,077 
London Assurance...... 2,687 | 2,996 | 3,293 | 3,493 | 3,493 | 3,348 | 3,202 
North British and Mer- 

GORGES snceaccusccwicass 4,984 | 5,995 | 6,975 | 6,879 | 7,134 | 7,134 | 6,497 
PR idictecnengersren 2,149 | 2,364 | 2,597 | 2,686 | 2,567 | 2,537 | 2,448 
PUD Sceccvnndcctudese 1,970 | 2,089 | 2,177 | 2,199 | 2,148} 2,080 1,996 
PN iiss arsecee>- 3,195 3,387 3,669 3,597 3,597 3,597 3,357 
Royal Exchange......... | 4,204 | 4,805 | 5,499 5,606 | 5,606} 5,545 | 5,114 
OS ee 2,828 | 3,129 | 3,366 | 3,333 | 3,419 | 3,398 | 3,097 
Scottish Life ............ 3,708 | 4,382 | 4,761 4,494 | 4,494 | 4,494} 4,382 
Scottish Union and 

POE nisinccecccctes 4,732 4,996 5,490 5,620 5,620 5,768 | 6,176 
Be iickicsenscccvisene 3,088 | 3,271 3,316 | 3,333 3,333 | 3,289 | 3,067 
Te vin esisiccscenkesa 2,632 2,972 | 3,375 | 3,426 | 3,325 | 3,577 3,022 
VOID cio. <ccsconness | 3,401 3,575 | 4,091 4,020 4,071 4,020 | 3,762 

Average ...ccce.-+-+ 4,025 | 4,497 | 5,031 | 4,965 | 5,060 | 5,111 | 4,800 


cerveititniaeaseitguanaeaeiticenssenigailentasinmpenaplinnciotanapmaagecnanme atin 
Whereas the movements during the last three months 
of 1936 were irregular in tendency (the movements of 
two shares being mainly responsible for the net increase), 
the most recent indices show a decline almost through- 
out. Two shares only, those of Equity and Law and 
General Accident, have risen, while the index for Life 
Association of Scotland was unchanged. 
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Company Notes 


Imperial Chemical Industries Meeting .—Lord 
McGowan’s speech at the 1.C.I. meeting on Thursday 
agreeably balanced retrospect against prospect. Imperial 
Chemical Industries has reached its tenth anniversary, 
having passed through the greatest depression of modern 
times, and can rightly claim to have consolidated its posi- 
tion in a manner worthy of the greatest British indus- 
trial undertaking. If the original hopes of the founders 
have not been realised to the full—they formed the basis 
of the issue of the deferred shares which have now 
disappeared—the company’s record as a fusion of 
diverse industrial interests into an administrative entity 
is none the less satisfactory. Lord McGowan’s speech 
endorsed at many points the view which has been con- 
sistently taken in these columns of the merits of 1.C.I. 
ordinary stock. Responsibilities to workers, stockholders 
and customers were recognised. Research and installation 
of the most up-to-date equipment must continue if the 
future progress of the undertaking is to be assured. The 
consistent results which the company has shown during 
the last decade substantiate these viewpoints. During 
that period, in fact, some {6,000,000 have been expended 
upon research and some {7,000,000 upon reorganisation 
and concentration of the group’s factories. The review 
of the past year’s results again emphasises that I.C.I. 
is an industrial equity which itself provides an important 
element of diversification, through the wide range of 
industries which the company serves. But the board 
justifies its conservative dividend policy on the double 
ground that the course of industrial activity is not for 
ever upwards, and that, in the present context of rising 
costs, it does not follow that the course of profits will 
necessarily match the curve of economic activity. 
Indeed, the company may shortly be forced to review 
its existing selling prices—a reversal of the policy of 
reduction which has been pursued in recent years. Nor 
despite a fairly favourable review of overseas conditions 
last year, did the chairman contemplate the export 
markets with equal confidence, and his conclusion 
regarding the current year’s prospects was in decidedly 
cautious vein. As a relatively stable earnings stock, 
I.C.I. ordinary has not been unduly affected by N.D.C. 
At 37s. 3d., it yields {4 6s. in keeping with its stable 
return. 


* * * 


Ford Motor Results.— Since its prosperity was 
re-established in 1934 the Ford Motor Company has 
introduced several new models into its Dagenham- 
manufactured range; has brought into operation its iron 
and steel plant; and has made a bold reduction in the 
price of the 8 h.p. model. The trend of profits testifies to 
the board’s sound judgment in achieving these changes. 
Before the special charges for works adaptation in 1934 
and 1935, trading profits were {1,440,908 and {1,513,450 
respectively; in 1936 they amounted to {1,558,990. 
These figures include no credit for dividends paid 
to the wholly-owned Luxembourg holding company in 
respect of the company’s 60 per cent. interest in most 
of the European Ford concerns (outside France and 
Germany). In total, these dividends would represent a 
substantial additional revenue. Of the profits actually 
brought in, the directors set aside nearly half (£749,571) 
for depreciation and obsolescence, and provide a much 
larger sum ({174,209, against £59,903) for tax. The 
employees’ benefit contribution of {108,500 is also 
materially larger than in any previous year. The follow- 
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ing table shows that the 6 per cent. dividend requires 
£405,000 out of earnings, which, after deducting the 
substantial tax reserve of £174,209, amount to 


£511,767 : — 


ae 1935 1936 
£ f 
Gross profits, less fees ...... 1,407,256 1,392,787 1,549 504 
Employees’ and boys’ school 5,771 75,517 ‘116219 
Depreciation, etc........-...++++ 619,301 714,370 74957] 
Weis ike ib caatadddcd si Bbhanok 25,000 59,903 174209 
Earned for Ordinary............ 636,418 597,153 = 511,767 
BEET ciccivcancencdsccaddiovectunace 348,750 348,750 405.000 
Earned % .......cceccsessvevevees 9-1 8-6 7.6 
Dividend % ...ic0. ss .cse.sessas 5 5 6 
Carry forward ..........sssseee 523,083* 771,486 864,179* 


* After adjustments. 


The balance sheet shows that generous depreciation 
provisions have not been allowed to accumulate as idle 
cash. Surplus liquid assets are down from {1,737,000 to 
£1,140,000, while land and buildings are up from 
£3,762,000 to {£3,972,000, and plant is up from 
£4,453,000 to £4,603,000. In the report the directors 
refer to new models which are expected to widen 
demand. The latest of these (the new 10 h.p.) will have 
to encounter a special form of competition from the 
corresponding German-made Opel, whose introduction 
appears to be designed, in part at least, for the provision 
of free sterling exchange for General Motors, who must 
otherwise forgo revenue from their German invest- 
ment. At 27s. 6d. cum dividend, Ford shares yield 
£4 11s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


Morris Motors Report.—The first report to be issued 
since the marketing of Morris Motors ordinary shares 
last October would, under normal market conditions, 
be well received by the new holders of the equity. It 
shows an increase in trading profits from {1,650,636 to 
no less than {2,372,082, while net profits, after provid- 
ing for maintenance, depreciation, and taxation, and 
crediting other income, have increased from {1,167,736 
to £1,703,306. The 45 per cent. dividend, therefore, is 
covered by earnings of as much as 74.4 per cent., so 
that, for 1936, the company has set aside almost the 
same sums to internal reserves as in the previous year. 
The following table analyses these impressive results : — 


1934 1935 1936 
£ £ f 
Came BORE. ecccccsscctiisicvwnss 1,044,595 1,650,636 2,372,082 
a 336,929 271,832 311,030 
DOPTCCHREION occ cccccccssessveses 156,698 176,154 182,017 
NE iss ctadibsncentonnres 552,858 1,167,736 1,703,306 
Preference dividend ............ 225,000 225,000 225,000 
Ordinary shares :— 
BEE ap Chica dss so chtine 327,858 942,736 1,478,306 
a 200,000 340,350 894,375 
EID «  wcrshvines<ssnnie 16-4t 41:5} 74:4 
III chottetenacansenasenennt 10t 15t 45 
PRADN OND -sriiicitice casii dei cdtieds 150,000 600,000  550,000t 
Carried forward ...............665 236,145 238,531 272,462 
Ordinary capital.................. 2,000,000 2,269,000 2,650,000 
* Including other income, after charging taxation and staff 
funds. t £500,000 reserve fund and {£50,000 for staff 
pensions reserve. } Tax Free. 


The latest profits must, in the directors’ words, be con- 
sidered eminently satisfactory. They are accompanied, 
moreover, by a consolidated balance sheet which ex- 
hibits massive strength. Out of total assets amounting 
to £{14,109,430, current assets represent no less than 
£9,947,193, and of the latter sum cash stands at over 
£2,500,000, and Government and other securities at 
nearly £4,250,000. Against these totals, such amounts 
as {1,296,327 for trade- creditors, {362,187 for income 
tax and the final dividend of £894,375 are almost trivial. 
The consolidated and legal balance sheets and the profit 
and loss account adopt the sensible practice of showing 
the effect of the directors’ proposed appropriation of 
profits. On the prospect for the current year the report 
is silent. The recent feeling in the motor industry 
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reveals some concern at the rise in costs of materials and 
labour, reflected in the case of some manufacturers by a 
slight upward revision of prices for their new models. 
It seems at least reasonable to suppose that even the 
Morris undertaking may find it more difficult to match 
the past year’s increase of profits under prevailing con- 
ditions, and on this assumption the present price of 

_ 14d. and the yield of £6 2s. for the 5s. ordinary 
stock units appears justified. 


* * * 


Union Castle Report.—Although Union Castle 
ordinary stock is not at present publicly dealt in, the 
accounts are, of course, of peculiar interest to the share- 
holders in both R.M. and E.D. Realisation, who between 
them hold nearly all the ordinary stock. It so happens 
that each 100 shares of the Realisation companies repre- 
sent roughly {127 ordinary stock in Union Castle. 
Under the 1936 settlement of the dispute on the question 
of voting nghts between Union Castle ordinary and 
preference shareholders, the former undertook to secure 
a wide distribution of the ordinary stock among the 
general public, i.e. not to sell existing blocks held by the 
Realisation companies in such a way as to transfer control 
to any other group. It is generally assumed that the 
method for carrying this undertaking into effect will be 
the ultimate distribution in specie of the Union Castle 
stock now held by the Realisation companies among 
their shareholders. The process of realising the respective 
R.M. and E.D. positions has now achieved an advanced 
stage and it may well be that the present Union Castle 
report will be the last before the actual split-up occurs. 
It shows an increased profit on voyages of £473,450—an 
advance of {122,331 or nearly 35 per cent. over 1935. 
The net profit, after provision for tax amounts to 
£435,828 (an increase of £105,913 on the year) which 
represents earnings of 14.7 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital after allowing for a normal year’s preference 
dividend. 

* * * 


The Board hopes that the final stage of clearing up 
the preference arrears will be accomplished out of profits 
for the current year. The balance sheet has also been 
put into thoroughly sound shape by utilising {1,290,323 
of available reserves to write down investments. A 
special depreciation provision of £200,000 is made out of 
income in respect of vessels being re-engined, in addition 
to the provision of normal depreciation, calculated at 
the customary rate of 5 per cent. The decks are thus 
almost cleared for resumption of ordinary dividends, but 
the Board, evidently desiring to check undue optimism, 
warn shareholders of the heavy commitments in respect 
of the shipbuilding and re-engining programme. This 
will involve annual payments in future years which may 
have to be dealt with on a more permanent basis. Having 
regard to the conservative financial policy, the strong 
balance sheet position and upward secular trend of 
earnings, the units are likely to be a popular market 
When introduced on the Stock Exchange. 


* * * 


American Railroads’ Recovery.—The New York 
Central Railroad in 1936 made the biggest advance in 
8Toss revenue since the period of recovery began, 
receipts being within hailing distance of those earned in 
the "twenties. Total revenue of $361 millions compared 
with $310 millions for 1935, and despite the inevitable 
Mise In expenses, a net profit of $8,933,000 resulted, 
against a mere $115,000. Thus although no dividends 
are being paid, $1.79 per share-has been earned. Con- 
siderable attention has been given to the improvement 
of equipment. Over half the increase in operating ex- 
penses 1s due to maintenance, while the profit and loss 
account has been debited with no less than $14 millions 
for the writing-off of properties and equipment—this 
Sum considerably exceeding the largest amount so 
applied in any of the last ten years. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad is another undertaking which has enjoyed sub- 
stantial recovery. Its total operating revenue of $441 
Millions is 20 per cent. higher, though compared with 


pre-depression years results are still considered sub- 
normal. The distribution of $1 per share in respect of 
1936 is unchanged, but the available earnings have risen 
from $1.81 to $2.94 per share. On this system also 
large sums have been spent on the retirement of 
property, though the $25 millions debited includes 
expenses arising from flood damage. Traffics for both 
railway systems for the early months of 1937 shows 
marked improvement over those of 1936. 


* * * 


Babcock and Wilcox Recovery.—This company’s 
efforts to restore normal profit levels are meeting with 
success, although the earnings of ten years ago are not yet 
restored. The improvement of 18 per cent. in trading 
profits for the latest year, however, is a very satisfactory 
achievement, and it results from a growing volume of 
trade at home and abroad. Ordinary shareholders at once 
benefit by an addition of 2 per cent. to their dividend, 
but almost the whole excess of earnings over the higher 
distribution is again retained for their future benefit in 
the dividend equalisation fund. 


1934 1935 1936 
£ je £ 
Total profits ............. 424 590 525,657 619,300 
Rents, rates, taxes ..... 9,134 7,633 28,585 
Other expenses .......... 40,075 41,019 45,038 
Preference dividends ... 14,952 14,952 14,952 
Ordinary shares— 
BOUND. cicdiscicesiccsse 360,972 462,053 530,725 
NBs scnad ccs pnanncietei 343,972 343,972 429 966 
Barned %,.......000008+ 85 11-5 13-1 
fe yennlletieetts 8 8 10 
Div. equalisation ....... 25,000 100,000 100,000 
Carry forward ........... 44,406+ 65,893+ 66,652 


+ After bringing in from Income Tax Account, £29,561 in 1934, 
and £3,406 in 1935. 
The company’s fame as boiler and marine engineering 
specialists is world-wide. Yet its wide interests justify 
the directors’ reference to the need for a conservative 
distribution policy in view of the prevailing international 
trade situation. Despite the recovery in profits since 1933, 
the company has not been treated by the market as an 
obvious target for N.D.C., for the shares have fallen 
only from 49s. to 47s. The balance sheet shows its cus- 
tomary financial strength. Securities represent nearly 30 
per cent. of the total assets, but their level of {2,316,308 
is appreciably higher than the 1935 figure of £1,606,264. 
On the other hand, cash and shares in other companies 
have fallen. Though under the present trend of prices 
stock valuations provide only a rough indication of the 
volume of trade, the rise in stock from {915,266 to 
£1,203,029 is of some importance. At the present price 
the ordinary shares yield {£4 5s. 3d. 


* * * 


Boomlet in Tea. — With most commodities 
temporarily in eclipse and some still undergoing the 
ordeal of the speculative ‘‘ shake-out,’’ tea has come 
more prominently to the fore in the past few weeks. 
Although tea share$ have been unable to withstand this 
week’s panic in the markets, losses have by no means 
wiped out all recent gains. A minor boomlet at the 
Mincing Lane auctions has carried average prices up by 
fully 2d. a Ib. since the beginning of March, while, even 
more significantly, quotations for all grades are now 2}d. 
a lb. higher than the corresponding figure last year. 
Genuine trade demand is entirely responsible for the 
advance; there has been no incursion of outside specu- 
lators in search of untapped opportunities. This demand 
has been accompanied by an exceptionally big reduction 
in London warehouse stocks of tea. Between February 
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and March alone, stocks fell by over 28,000,000 Ibs. to a 
total of 161,065,000 Ibs., compared with 231,978,000 Ibs. 
a year ago. This reduction can only be due either to an 
increase in consumers’ demand or to a substantial 
accumulation of hidden reserves in the hands of distn- 
butors. In this country, part of the increased buying was 
almost certainly carried out in anticipation of the 
Budget. Merchants abroad may also have safeguarded 
their supplies of a commodity which, almost alone, has so 
far shown little disposition to follow the general trend. 


* * * 


If this explanation serves for the rise in prices, the 
future must be viewed with considerable caution. Some 
setback, of possibly substantial dimensions, may con- 
ceivably occur as soon as distributors’ requirements 
have been satisfied. Though it seems fair to assume that 
a moderate increase in consumers’ demand is taking 
place and that some part of the advance will be held, 
investors should be slow to base their valuation of tea 
company prospects on current tea prices alone. Any 
advance in demand for tea is likely to be extremely 
gradual. More significant from the long-term standpoint 
is the readiness with which higher prices evoke larger 
supplies. The potent forces of Japan, China and 
Formosa still remain ‘outside the restriction scheme. 
In general, therefore, though the outlook for tea com- 
panies has undoubtedly improved, an advance in profits 
comparable with that of some other commodity groups 
appears improbable. Moreover, the prospective gains are 
likely to be somewhat unevenly distributed. In periods 
of rising prices the gap between common and high-grade 
teas tends to narrow. On the current showing, low-grade 
producers will probably enjoy a larger relative improve- 
ment in profits than producers of finer quality teas. Com- 
panies in the low and low-medium categories, such as 
Chubwa, Chulsa, Deundi, Brahmapootra in India, and 
Sumatra Tea and Tjiwangie in the Dutch East Indies 
appear, on this reckoning, to offer the more attractive 
possibilities. 

* * * 


Rand Leases.—The Rand Leases report for 
1936, writes our mining correspondent, is of special 
interest, since it covers the first period of productive 
operations. Milling commenced in the middle of April, 
apparently without any difficulty. The output ex- 
panded progressively until in December it reached 
71,000 tons. Costs, naturally, were somewhat high at 
23s. although this figure includes 5s. 4d. per ton on 
account of development expenditure. After allowing for 
debenture interest and expenses, and taking into account 
sundry revenue, a balance of {£107,200 remained. Of 
this sum, £75,000 was absorbed in payment of a maiden 
dividend of 5 per cent. The Union Government’s share 
of the profits amounted to {8,000 leaving {24,200 to 
be carried forward. The fully-developed ore reserves 
amount to 3,041,000 tons—an increase of 581,000 tons 
on the year—averaging 4.8 dwts. over a stoping width 
of 43 inches. The quotation of the ros. shares at 
37s. 6d., although well below the recent best seems to 
discount the prospect of increased profits. 


* * * 


_ Selection Trust.—Although the greater part of the 
increase in profits from {119,050 to £434,400 was 
due to realisation of investments, the Selection Trust 
holdings in Consolidated African Selection Trust, Roan 
Antelope and Trepca yielded a larger revenue. The past 
year, of course, was favourable for market transactions 
in base metal and diamond shares. Quoted investments 
appear at {2,733,170, compared with {2,867,660 on 
December 31, 1935, and their market valuation con- 
siderably exceeded the balance sheet figure. In addition 
to its holdings in the above concerns already named, 
the Trust has a substantial interest in the American 
Metal Company, through which it obtains an indirect 
interest in several Northern Rhodesian copper concerns, 
as well as in numerous base metal mines, treatment and 
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marketing undertakings in North America. This concern 
has now overtaken its preference dividend arrears and 
should make distributions on its ordinary capital in the 
fairly near future. On the basis of last year’s dividend 
of 1s. 6d., Selection Trust 5s. shares at 31s, yield 
approximately 4§ per cent. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—Our usual analysis 
of profit and loss accounts appears on page 316, while 
on page 314 the results are discussed under the heading 
‘‘ Shorter Company Comments.’’ The reports, which 
continue to be numerous, again include a large number 
of industrial and rubber companies. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week. — On later 
pages of this issue will be found the reports of the follow- 
ing company meetings : —San Paulo (Brazilian) Railway, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Barry and Staines Lino- 
leum, Army and Navy Stores, Bignells, Oxendale and 
Company (Proprietors), General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance, London Assurance, Royal London Mutual 
Insurance, Scottish Union and National Insurance, 
Anglo-American Debenture Corporation, Rio Tinto Com- 
pany, Oriental Telephone and Electric Company, and 
Nirmala (Java) Plantations and Lands. At the San Paulo 
(Brazilian) Railway meeting the chairman pointed out 
that gross receipts, goods tonnage, and the number of 
passengers carried, all created a record in the company’s 
history. Lord McGowan’s address to Imperial Chemical 
Industries stockholders is discussed in a Note on 
page 292. It was explained by Brigadier-General Sir 
Frederick Gascoigne at the Army and Navy Stores meet- 
ing that the increased profit was due not only to a greater 
turnover, but also largely to economies. At the statutory 
meeting of Bignells, Limited, Mr Arthur J. Bignell ex- 
pressed satisfaction, in view of rising commodity prices, 
that forward contracts covered raw material requirements 
up to August, 1938. Contracts had been received to keep 
the business fully occupied until that time. The chairman 
of Oxendale and Company (Proprietors), Ltd., disclosed 
to shareholders that a deferred dividend might be de- 
clared shortly. Sir Francis Norie-Miller, addressing 
General Accident Fire and Life Assurance Corporation 
shareholders, was able to report that, in spite of the fall in 
money values, interest earnings had once more increase] 
substantially. At the London Assurance meeting 
the Governor referred to underwriting problems in 
the accident department, due to increasing claims 
and legislation in connection with motor insurance and 
workmen’s compensation. Mr J. K. Wiseman told his 
hearers at the Royal London Mutual Insurance Society 
meeting that new business in the ordinary life branch had 
been a record, exceeding {6,000,000 for the first time. 
At the Scottish Union and National Insurance Company 
meeting Mr James L. Mounsey drew attention to the 
satisfactory fire account statement. Premiums were less 
than in 1935, but claims had likewise fallen in amount. 
Sir A. Henry MacMahon explained to Oriental Telephone 
and Electric Company shareholders the obstacle to de- 
velopment that existed in present methods of charging in 
Singapore. The chairman of Nirmala (Java) Plantations 
and Lands Company pointed out at the annual meeting 
that the average selling price for tea was 10}d. London 
equivalent, and for rubber 8d.—this being better than 
the average in London for the year. Sir Auckland 
Geddes, reviewing for Rio Tinto stockholders the com- 
pany’s manifold difficulties, estimated that the war 10 
Spain had cost them a quarter of a million pounds and 
perhaps more. Mr Richard Guinness pointed out t) 
Anglo-American Debenture Corporation shareholders, 
that the usual estimates made for the coming year sug- 
gested that the 12 per cent. dividend could be main- 
tained. Speaking of rising costs, Mr William Sutton, at 
the Barry and Staines Linoleum meeting mentioned that 
apart from higher raw material prices, a wage increase 
had been given in the last 12 months, and another was 
being asked for. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET: MAY 4 ACCOUNT: MAY 6 


Tur market collapse of the past week almost suggests 
that the Chancellor proposed to tax away all profits for 
evermore. That the Stock Exchange should have reacted 
so violently to a proposal to collect some £2 millions in the 
present year and {20 millions in a full year indicates 
that the technical condition of the market was already 
dangerously weak. To talk of a parallel with 1929 conditions, 
and of the danger of general depression, indicates hysteria 
rather than reason. But the violent movements of the past 
week reflect an extremely weak speculative position which 
will take a considerable time to mend. 

Gilt-edged securities were steady early in the week and 
held their own immediately after announcement of the new 
defence loan, but prices became weaker later, particularly for 
undated issues. Greater stability returned on the Chancellor’s 
willingness to consider modifications to N.D.C. India stocks 
and Dominion issues were steady, except for further speculative 
selling of New Zealand issues. Foreign bonds, including Euro- 
pean, Japanese and South American issues, were generally 
lower throughout the week. Talk of higher freight and 
passenger rates stimulated home rails early in the week, but 
dullness developed later, despite satisfactory traffics. Argentine 
rails were depressed throughout. 

The break in the markets, therefore, has been largely 
concentrated on the industrial and speculative mining sections. 
Equity prices have crumbled under the pressure of forced 
liquidation, and although the markets found a rallying point 
in Mr Chamberlain’s promise to revise the basis of N.D.C., the 
widening circle of selling has since produced extreme condi- 
tions. Dealing conditions have at times been almost impossible, 
and in leading industrials it has not been uncommon to find 
shares quoted with a half-crown turn, or “ sellers only.” 
Rumours of further market difficulty both in London and 
Paris have added to the extreme uncertainty, and there has 
been little sign of the supporting orders which normally 
accompany a setback of more modest dimensions. Heav 
selling of leading international counters has added to London’s 


discomfiture, and the prevailing condition of the markets is 
one of extreme depression and no inconsiderable fear of what 
next week’s settlement may bring. 

Steel shares opened weak, and falls of 2s. 6d. in Dorman 
Long and Is. 6d. in Vickers were immediately recorded. Prices 
moved uncertainly on Tuesday, closing with a small recovery, 
but renewed weakness developed on Wednesday and for a 
time on Thursday. The appearance of small bargain hunting 
orders, however, gave a slightly firmer impression at the close. 
Sharp falls were recorded in the motor group. Standard again 
proved vulnerable to selling, and after considerable fluctuations 
closed as low as 64 in mid-week. Among the many nominal 
quotations, that of Rolls-Royce showed a fall of 6s. 3d. on 
Monday to 106s. 3d., although the volume of business was 
extremely small. Wide movements were reported in Bristoi 
Aeroplane, but the remaining shares did not enjoy much 
attention. 

An erratic feature in the brewery market was Distillers, 
which rose and fell by shillings at a time, and closed on 
Thursday at 111s., after being as low as 107s. An attempt to 
support brewery shares met with little success, and as the 
general market situation deteriorated, the leading tobacco 
shares met with selling. The stores group, however, enjoyed 
some support after the first impact of Monday’s selling, Marks 
and Spencer and Woolworth leading a moderate mid-week 
rally. Shipping shares met with the full brunt of liquidation, 
and the absence of a P. and O. interim dividend proved the 
signal for further selling. 

Among the miscellaneous leaders, Murex, British Oxygen 
and Turner and Newall have at times rivalled the erratic 
movements of mining counters. Even Imperial Chemical 
Industries, which had hitherto resisted the worst effects of the 
weakness, closed with an altogether unusual loss of Is. 6d. on 
Wednesday. Conversely, Salt Union provided one of the few 
bright features of the week on the terms of acquisition by 1.C.1. 

Prices moved erratically downward in the oil share market, 
a temporary improvement succeeding the rise in petrol prices 
and the higher mid-week prices for leading American stocks, 
but heavy selling on Continental account increased London's 
depression. Rubber shares suffered with the rest of the 
markets, and the fall was emphasised by the weak commodity 
price. Tea shares were dull without any large amount of 
business. 

The Kaffir market was most gloomy, for it has its own 
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special difficulties which, it is feared, may develop at the 
settlement. The latter, in any event, will involve some very 
wide differences. Shares which were most affected were those 
in which a heavy speculative position had been built up; 
West Witwatersrand in particular broke badly. Finance, 
development and operating shares were none of them spared. 
West Africans attracted a little support after opened weakness, 
but they were not able to withstand for long the general 
trend. Rhodesian copper issues were subjected to wide 
fluctuations and remained dull, although not so badly depressed 
as the other mining markets. Tin shares were weaker in 
limited trading. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 


| Ape. 22 | Apr. 23 | Apr. 26 | Apr. 27 | Apr. 28 | Apr. 29 
nih chtadtet ania in ig cn 


imate total of bar- 
_ oo recorded in S.E. List | 7,825 7,700 | 9,310 | 10,810 | 9,335 | 11,700 
ee — day 1936.............0.++ 9,678 8,347 | 10,370 9,752 8,751 9,335 


Index of 30 Shares ° 
soln ct ae teeed babeeaat 114-2 113-9 111.7 112-0 110-9 110-9 
of 20 Fixed Interest 


Securities (1928= 100) ..... 129-8 | 129-8| 129-9 | 129-7 129-7] 129-7 


Highest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 124-9 (Nov. 18); Fixed Interest 138-8 (Feb. 10). 
Lowest 1936: Ordinary Shares 107-4 (Jan. 2); Fixed Interest 136-2 (Sept. 23). 
Highest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 124-8 (Jan. 4); Fixed Interest 136-6 (Jan. 4). 
Lowest 1937: Ordinary Shares 110-9 (Apr. 28); Fixed Interest 126-5 (Feb. 28). 





OVERSEAS STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK 
VERY nervous conditions have prevailed during the past week, 
and the general level of share prices has slumped badly. The 
fall of last week-end was continued when business opened on 
Monday, with all groups affected. Steel, railroad and copper 
issues were particularly weak. Away from Wall Street 
business reports were all favourable, but in the Street there 
were exaggerated fears of a business recession during the 
summer. The condition of the London market was a major 
influence in depressing prices, and there was renewed talk 
of action by the Washington administration to lower the price 
of gold. This has been steadily denied officially and unofficially, 
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but Wall Street does not easily give up its fears. 
saw a sizable recovery, and many who had gold sh 
reported to be pinched. Steel shares were in the lead, 
by oils and rails. In mid-week there was renewed 
considerable dimensions, with U.S. Steel particular] 
Additional cause for nervousness was found in the 
the Attorney-General to revive the anti-trust laws. Later in 
the week prices recovered from their worst levels. Business 
reports are good; floods have affected steel mills in the 
Pittsburg area, but Jron Age estimates activity at 90-5 per cent 
of capacity against 92 per cent. for last week. Electricity 
output for the week of April 24th was 14-3 per cent. up on 
last year. 


Tuesday 
Ort were 
followed 
slump of 
y heavy, 
desire of 


Apr.21, Apr.28, Apr.29, Apr.21, Apr.2 
(Close) = = t) i937" Tor “ie 
tes : Close) (Close) (La 
1. Rails & Transport 4. Manufacturing ) (Latest) 
BR, suctsanens 85 828 85} 45845 
Balt. and Ohio ...... 365 $2 34 lll 113 
BRUMEe nqvecceqcsenses 35 32 32 38 ga 
Can. Pacific .......+ 14 12 12 55 568 
Ches. and Ohio ...... 61g 57 isk is 
Gt. Nthn. Rly 54 4 13 14h 
Central ...... 34 29 19 I 
N.Y. Central ......... ot 45 9 
Nor, Pac. .....0-.0++ 3h 32 oo 24 
Pac... yt a) a) 51h 83 
Southern Rly.. 41 354 37 25 95 
Union Pac...... 141 144 723 oat 
Greyhound Cp. New 15} 13} 13% 234 237 
115 115 
14,15 
150 152 
2. Utilities and 97 
Communications ‘ 35 
Am. Waterworks ... 21§ t 7 64 65 
C'wealth & S'thern 25 2 2 51 52 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) 133} 136 
now Cons. Edison... 39% 37 37 100} 100 
Col. Gas & Electric’ 14 12 12 324-32} 
Elec, Bond & Share 21 17 1 85} 8 
Nat. Pwr. and Lt. 1 50} 52 
North eve 24 24 125 
Pac. Gas & Electric 21 ' 30 ss 105} 
Pac. Ligh’ easier 44 2 129 
Pub. Sevice Nj. d 42 42} 21h 22 
— Gas & Elec. . " ‘ ° 2 = 
United Gas Imp. ... 1 1 ist 42 42 
Am, Tel. & Tel....... 69 Nok 162 68 ae 
Int. Tel. and Tel.... 12 10 10 24} 
Western Union ...... 72 60 62 34 35 
eabtinatiinniseges 10, est 9 41 423 
Radio B. Pref. New 72 69 195 208 
152 152 
15} 15: 
3. Extractive and 16} Ht 
Metal Industries 19% =I 
Am. Rolling Mills .. 33 34 77 77% 
Steel ............ 82 374 38 
Beth. Steel Pref xd... 121 1174 117 
blic Steel ...... 43% 37 
U.S. Steed ........0004 115g 101102 54S 
U.S. Steel Pref. ...... 145 143—s:137 4 95. 
Alaska Juneau xd.... 133 12 11 84 86% 
Metal...... 55 46 47 124 12 
American Smelting 919 82 28} 28% 
sriadosidasaiiee 58 4 4 48,49 
Bohn Aluminium ... 46 34 35 25 24 
Cerro de Pasco ...... at 66 64 39 39 
Int. Nickel ............ 55 2 
Kennecott xd......... so 86 S2hséS2 254 mt 
Patifio Mines ......... 17 14 14 22422 
Texas Gulf 36} 364 13} 13 
U.S. Smelt xd......... 92 84 85 si 8h 
Vanadium 27 28 97 97 
Atlantic 17 at oo 21 
a 54 54 § 
Shell Union............ 31 26 27 29% - 
Shell Union Pref...... 1044 102 io 425 4 
Socony Vacuum...... 18 18 59 
Oil Calif....... 7 42 42 59} os 
Stand. Oil N.J....... 70 «65 65 16} = 
Texas Corp....... 65 59} 594 634 $ 





By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926=100):— 









Apr. 14,|Apr. 21,|Apr. 28 
1937 1937 1937 


—_— 
a J 


Average yield*..... 


* 50 Industrial Common Stocks. (a) April 8th. (b) Oct. 14th. (c) December 2 
(d) Jan. th. (¢) December 2nd. (f) March 17th. (s) February 10th. (#) January |! 


Darty AVERAGE oF 50 AMERICAN Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 


| 
Highest* | Lowestt Apr. 21 Ape. 22 | ave 28 | ape 24 | ape 26 Ape. 27) 4.2 


180-3 | 153-7 | 167-9 | 165-7 | 122 | 161-0 | 155-4 | 158-1 | 153°7 


* March 6th. ¢ April 28th. 
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ToTaL DEALINGS IN New YorK 





| Avril 22 | April 23 April 24*| April 26 | April 27 | April 28 


Stock Exchange-— 1180 | 1,200 810 | 2,020 | 1,410 | 2,530 
Shares (No. a 11:700 | 10,040 | 5,490 | 12,270 | 8,840 | 11/870 


Bonds (Thous. 
Car ees (THOUS)... 307 923 | 178 | 490 | 373 | 579 
* Two-hour session. 
PARIS 


Tur Bourse has passed an agitated month which saw—as was 
the case on other Exchanges—a substantial decline over the 
whole period. It was preoccupied, in turn, with a deteriorating 
political situation at home, a sharp break in the franc, a 
dificult technical position and the depressing influences of 
both Wall Street and London. April opened with some 
uneasiness concerning domestic politics, and rumours about 
a change in the price of gold, but apart from this, and largely 
for technical reasons, prices crumbled in a steady stream of 
selling. The second week was dull or irregular, but improve- 
ment in the franc exchange was a cheering influence later on. 
A marked rise in Rentes just before the reassembly of the 
Chamber immediately following a difficult account caused 
some comment, but only a few days later a setback in Wall 
Street and deep gloom in London adversely affected Paris, 
which ended the month under the shadow of a market failure. 


Mar. 31, Apr. 15, Apr. 28, Mar. 31, Apr. 15, Apr. 28, 
19387 1937 193 1937. 1937 1937 


7 
3% Perp. Rentes.. 71°25 66-70 65-10 | Royal Dutch ...... 50,800 51,350 48,800 
4% Rentes 1917... 71:45 66-70 65-20 | Wagons Lits......... 127 122 104 
Banque de France 8,320 7,800 7,025 | Mexican Eagle ... 128 141 118 
Crédit Lyonnais 1,692 1,583 1,510 | “Chartered’’ ...... 227 185 
Suez Canal ......... 24,375 24,375 23,850 | Ford ................ 100} 83} 73 
Chargeurs Réunis. 545 503 416 | De Beers ............ 2,380 2,200 1,996 
Rio Tinto ......... 2,955 2,655 2,070 | “ Johnnies”’......... 451 43: 
BERLIN 


TuE Bourse was largely insulated from outside influences, 
and though some irregularity developed in the latter pait of 
the month, losses over the whole period were much less heavy 
than in other centres. A feature of prices, especially in the 
first fortnight, was the firmness of fixed-yield securities 
The tone in the shares market was likewise cheerful to start 
with, on the expectation of good dividends, but conditions in 
mid-month were somewhat idle, mining shares being most 
affected, and a hesitant tendency followed. Fixed-interest 
issues, however, proved resistant throughout, until the end 
of the month, when weakness was widespread. 


Mar. 31, Apr. 15, Apr. 28, Mar. 31, Apr. 15, Apr.28, 
937 1 1937 1937 1937 


i 1 937 1937 

Reichsbank ...... 195-75 197-25 200-40 | A. E.G. ............ 41:50 43-40 42-75 
D.D. Bank ......... 120-00 117-50 117-50 

Dresdner ............ 103-00 105-00 105-00 | Siemens & Halske 192-75 200-50 200-10 
1G, Farben- Vereingte Stahl- 

industrie 165-60 169-25 169-25 werke (New) 114-75 117-90 118-75 
Norddeutscher 


Hamburg-Amer. 
Lloyd (New) 16-25 17:40 17-75 (“Hapag New”) 16-10 17:50 17-50 


AMSTERDAM 


ALTHOUGH the month was not marked by any outstanding 
local events, equity values fell considerably during April. 
Prices were very sensitive to conditions on other Stock 
Exchanges, especially Wall Street. Adverse factors at the 
beginning of the month were the uncertain situation in the 
U.S.A. and the downward trend in commodity prices. No 
sooner had the market recovered somewhat than the decline 
in the French franc caused a new setback. There was again 
in improvement when it was denied that there would be 
further French devaluation, but prices were depressed on 
Suggestions in America that the rise in raw material prices 
had gone too far. In the latter part of the month the Bourse, 
keeping one eye on Wall Street and the other on commodity 
ten was made happy by neither. The heavy fall on the 
/.S. stock markets towards the end of April resulted in several 
particularly gloomy sessions. 


Mar. 31, Apr. 15, Apr. 28, Mar. 31, Apr. 15, Apr. 28, 
1 1937 1937 1937 


1937 1937. 1937 

tf? nt a 7 at Steel Common ...... 91 at 

Unilever NV, 7” 31 318 | ALK. UL 0.0.0.0... 76427 64 

Mision 2a 1644 1574] Ford Motor ......... 248 489-243 

Netherland Shin” $21 | Deli Batavia Tob... 287} 252} 249 
Uy Dutch ...... 4224 421 4013 

nion 141f 141 132 | Handels Ams. ...... 5 509% 482 

* With transfer certificate. 
CANADA 


pear latter half of March the dominant feature was the 
mien one Strength in all classes of paper stocks, which 
cant arply upward after the announcement that the 
te aaa price of newsprint would for the first half of 1938 
This to $50, its present official level being $42.50 per ton. 
of be much higher earnings, and there was a rush 
mark a of preferred and common stocks. The rest of the 

€t was reasonably stable, but two sharp breaks in New 


York on April 2nd and 7th started sympathetic declines in 
Canada and carried most stocks downward. Paper and 
construction stocks resisted the first wave of selling, but 
succumbed to the second. The downward movement was 
halted towards the middle of the month, but the market 
remained nervous and prices were irregular. Mining stocks 
felt the setback more seriously than others, and in this section 
the downward trend persisted almost throughout April except 
for a sharp recovery on the Toronto exchange on the 20th. 
The causes of this depression were President Roosevelt’s 
warning that the prices of many commodities were considered 
too high and rumours that the United States Treasury might 
reduce the price of gold. The bond market, which had been 
weak, recovered a little in the last week of March, but moved 
downward again at the beginning of April. The Bureau's 
“‘ Investors ’’ Index of common stocks, which was 143-2 for 
the week ending March 25th, mounted to 144-4 for the 
following week, but fell to 141-3 for the week ending April 8th. 


Price, Price, Apr. 28, Price, Price, Apr.28, 
Mar.31, Apr. 28, 1937 Mar.31, Apr.28, 1937 
1937 1937 ane t 1937 1937 ae ; 
quiv. uiv. 
Bell Telephone ...... 1644 158 160% | Cockshutt Plow....... 22 14 14k 
Canadian Car and Dominion Glass....... 1144 110 111} 
OID seccovvecesces 1 13 13 International Petro- 
Do., prefd........ seees 22 22 BD shines chews tance 37 34 34% 
Power Corporation.. 27 21 22 Brazil Traction ...... 27 183 194 
Dome Mines ......... 46 42 42 British Columbia 
Hollinger ............. 14% sat 11 Power “A” ...... 37 36} 
McIntyre ............ 393 = 34 34 CS 5 Je 9 7 73 
Bank of Canada.... 58 58 58 Canada Cement ...... 16 16} 
Bank of Montreal... 228 232 236 International Nickel 55% 564 
Bank of Nova Scotia 335 330 334 Massey HarrisCom. 15 ll 11, 
Royal Bank of Montreal Light ...... 30 294 29% 
anada ............ 217 +208 2115 Ogilvie Flour Mills 280 240 243 4 
Canadian Bank of Quebec Power ....... 20 «#418 18} 
Commerce ......... 199 195 noe Shawinigan Water 25 26 
Canadian Pacific Ry. 15§ 12} 12 Steel Co. of Canada =«-« 0s: BO 81 
ft 4:93} tof 





CAPITAL ISSUES 


Despite the chaotic conditions in the markets, a number of 
new issues have bravely made their appearance this week. 
The National Defence Bonds, on which we comment on 
pages 283 and 290 had a somewhat mixed reception in the 
gilt-edged market. The other fixed-interest issue is not of 
trustee status, but it has claims to the general investor's 
interest. This consists of Tyne Improvement Commission 
3} per cent. redeemable. stock, 1957, which was also issued 
on Thursday at 993. The Commission is responsible for the 
port facilities of the River Tyne and the proceeds of the issue 
are required for the purchase of the Tyne Dock from the 
L.N.E.R. The service of the loan may be regarded as well 
secured, and it has some appeal for the investor who must 
find a home for his savings now and can afford to take a twenty- 
year view. Among the industrial issues, Fison Packard and 
Prentice offer 5 per cent. second preference shares at 2} per 
cent. premium to finance part of the purchase price for the 
Anglo-Continental Guano acquisition. The existing first 
preference shares carry a 7 per cent. dividend, but it is non- 
cumulative, whereas the shares now issued are cumulative. 
The present scale of cover appears reasonable for the shares. 
Dufay-Chromex is a “‘ new process ’’ company, which issues 
6 per cent. cumulative {1 participating preference shares (on 
which the fixed dividend is guaranteed until 1940 by Spicers 
Investments, Ltd.) and 5s. ordinary shares, both at. par. 
The company operates in a speculative and highly technical 
field, but it appears under good auspices. At present, the 
latter is the main consideration to guide the speculative 
investor, for the processes concerned are in a relatively early 
stage, and no profits figures or estimates are given. The 
prospectus introducing the preference and ordinary issues of 
Oddenino’s Hotel and Restaurant bases the earnings calculations 
on the latest profits (as adjusted) together with certain 
estimated savings and estimated revenues. Both issues are 
small, and marketability may therefore be affected. Both the 
preference and ordinary shares (the latter issued at 20 per cent. 
premium) are thus of limited interest to the general investor. 
William Timpson, whose 5s. ordinary shares offered at 15s. 
per share will be dealt in at Manchester is an established shoe 


(Continued on page 300) 
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is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard ra 

tion ; where stocks are redeemable oa <= a certain date the final iy of repayment j 
tocks and shares is calculated by reference t 

ens eanee 


above par. The return on 
ARowence is made for accrusd div 


Prices, ‘| 
Year 1937. | _Last two 


1 | Half- ly 
Jan. lw | Di 


April 28, 
ae 
Hi | b r 
ligt | 29 )(e) +4 
40/- oo $2/- | sia | 5(b) 
i | 6(a b) | 
= 104 71/6 | Fa), 7b 
= J~ | 2b(a) 
17 | wt ; ie) ne 
15/9 | — | sit} h aft 
94/- | 84( ))) 


58/- | 52/6 2) 5(b) 








| 45/- He | oi) 
40(a) | 50(b) 


54, 
| $2 

15# | 13} irs/ete) 14/0) Atlas £5 Atlas £5, apa 
| % |, 20(a) £ 


ae ie ise 3-0) Gen. Accident 
1 


“4 | 1 

243 1 35(a)  40(b) 
22 

16 


93/- | 80) | | ee | 1/3) a) Sun Pee 
| 8F | 19 let t8( 
} 21 | ‘tinh +30(b) | 
ri | Invest 
>) S11b ™ Sp(a) 8}(b) Anglo-American, Deb. | 
a as | : ‘te il(c),|, Atlas Electric, etc. {1 

1¢ a 


aNe) a 
| @2 | | 25(d) | 
3 | a | ad i G 
vy 305 | | Sia) 
336 37 * | sate} 
23/3 | 21/- D) | hte 
| 903 | 283 | Bh(a)| Bid) 
| 1814 | 176 =| 3{a) (b) 
302 | 2388 CO a) (b) 
3, 7/9 | T/1b!) ele) 2b(c) |) 
25: 2424 | 2 is} 7(d 
246 || «6A(b Sia 
253 | 238} (b) | 3(a) 


9 | 18/- | 15/- | 2a) 2 
Cara 


45/- | 33/-  6§(c) | 10(c) 
/- 26/3 | 10(c) 

19/6 |17/104  2(a) 
+ 43 
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94/74) 28/- | 610) Me) 
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|| Bk. of Rastralerlet 


te 
a Ha || Bk. of Montreal ($100) | 
‘sl | ap af 0) a of N.S. Wales Oversee th 1 
| Corde of fade (e (€5).. 
0) Comcel. Bk. of Aus. to/- | 
District A ¢ fl 


13 3 (a) | Eng Scot Sua 65 
111A) «(18(c (7) 





St. aint 


10(b) | Alexander (3 
ot) —_— 


aie 81/- | 8a 
| 44¢) 39 ala) 11(b 
478 | 39 | da) Ob 
164 | 15 | 7a) 79(0) | 
| 496 | 473 | Sh(a) | 846) | R 
16h | 14t | 20) | Sha 
101/44} 91/- } 9{a)| 910) 
| 94/6 | 78/- | s 
ot | 8 
16%, 14e 


. | t25(a) (6) Pearl (£1), full 
: 6/~(a) 6/-(b) Phoenix {1, 


i +954(c) % oe 
ae +433(c) ¢50(c)!| Do. £1, with 4s. paid 


Invest. Trust Def. . 

Lake View Invest. 10/- 
| Mercantile Investment. 
| Merchants Trust Ord. 


| Scottish lnvestmentié/-), 


Trustees Corp. 
| United States Debenture 
| Financial Trusts, &c. | 
Argentine Land,etc. 10/- 
Australian Estates, aoa 
Brit. S. Africa 15/- 
Charterhouse Inv. 


fore 


ra 
20), , ae : 


‘ | zie Star Staveley Tr 


tN 
tb 
2 
tN 
N 
na 


98/- | 92/6 = 5/6 | 
35/- | 35/-| ... | 
+» | 140/-| 138/9 | —1/3 | 
. || 91/- 88/9 | - 2/3 | 

| 77/6 | 73/9 | —3/9| 
21/- | 19,43 —1/78 


c “1139/6 | 111/3| — 2): 
|| 1136/3 | 137/~| +9 
125/- | 122/6 | - 2/6 | 
46/6 | 47/- | +6d 
108/- | 103/9 | — 4/3 | 
70/- | 70/- | ae 


Taylor Walker Ord. 
Walker (P) & R. ‘Cain 


|| Amal. Anthracite {1 ... 


| Baldwins 4/ 

| Barrow Hetnatite {1 ... 
Bolsover 

9 | 44/— | 32/- T16§{c), ah Brown (J 


| aO/- | 451) | 
4 2 | Shia | Sle) || Camumell Laird 


|| 34/1}, 26/- | Nile) 7(c) | 
Nil 


84/10}, 77/48 | rr 9 
8t | oat | aus | way 
0 | 80 


i 37/8 | Be.) Re 

(4) Pad in Now Zealand currency, 

(m) Based on on payment on redemption 
smaller 

on smaller capital “Final ‘of 44% on iarger capital Yield worked on 


2 See A 


} | Bo Beets Ook Gis 


Guest Keen ete. Ord. di | 
ease ¢) Allowing for rate of 


$240)! 





May 1, 1937 





| 
| 
1937 | 1937 | Fall | 























33/9 | 33/9] ... | 
339 | 3395 | 4 | 
76/- | 76/ aaa 
42/6 | 42/6"... 
95 9 : 
47 | 447, | | 
29 | 29h) + 4 
90/- | 90/- . 
15$ | 154 
15/7}, 15/ 74d 
87/6 | 87/6 
S/- | 55/- | 
97/6x| 95/-x| — 2/6 
11g} 11h 
| guid lets 
61/- 61/- | 
9} 9} 
/- | 89/ we 
= 40 or. 
ish 4b}... 
15t | — ¢| 
475 |. | 
“Tah 145] ... | 
| 93/- | 92/- | 1/-| 
| 83/9 | ga/9 |... 
| st) | 
14h | 14h |... 
52/6 | 52/6 | = | 
29 | 2 | 
15x | 15x | 
10 | 194 | 4+ 3 
5 | 5 | ‘ 
32)x, Sldx) —1 
12x 12x | 
20. x} 20x ; | 
20 20 aa 
15 15 ad 
35 35 SS 
112/6} 1112/6) ... 
Ob} 10) ... 
9x 9hx' + 4 
178| 18 | +} 
i ~~ | 2/6 
7 4 
20 | 20 “—" 
291x | 291x ‘ | 
764 | 764) . 
7/9) 7/-| —9d 
17/3 | 17/3 | 7 
2424 | 2424 | 
et 88 
1494 | 149} | 
297 | 297 | 
315 | 315 
22/6 | 22/6 | | 
288 | 288 
1814 | eT | is 9 
295 | 295 | 
7/9 | B/-| +3d| 
| 242)x) 242hx) | 
248} | 248} | 
2525 | 2525 | --. | 
i | | 
16/6 | 16/6 | 
| Sat 344 | 
37/— | 33/6 | —3/6 | 
27/6 | 27/6 | 
18/9 | 18/9 
47/-x| 46/-x| —1/-| 
a 
28/6 | 28/9 3d | 
38/- | 37/6 | —6d | 
| 31/3 | 30/- f 


49/6 | 48/9 | —94 | 


90/6 | 90/ 6 


| 81/3 81/3 | .| 
105/6 | 107/— | + 1/6) 
| 65/6 | 64/- | —1/6| 


43/9 | 43/- | eT 
25/9 | 24/9 | —1/- 

| 86/9 | 82/6 | a 

30/- | 29/44, - 74d) 

3/3 | 3/-| - 3d | 


47/6x 46/10})x -74d 


10/3 | 10/- | —34 | 
14/44) 13/9 | 74d) 


pt 48/14} 47/6 | 74! 

| 83/1§) 32/6 | —7id 
42/6 | 40/- | —2/6 

| 14/- | 13/- Per 








3 32/3 | —1/- 
ae (f) Fiat 
par on February |, 
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THE ECONOMIST 






















































































| { 
| Year 1937 Last two Price. | Price | 
Last two | Price. | Rise | Yield || 1 to | Half-yearly | | Price, | Price. Rise | Yield 
Year 1937 i } i} April e Jan. 1 to yearly || \| April | April i 
1to | Half-year'y || Securit } or | April 28, || April 28, Dividends || Name of Security or | April 28, 
Wioril 28, | Di | ae 1957 | 1937 | Fall 1987" || inclusive een ai | 28 | pall | 1997 
usive Th te || | } High- | | | Low- ©) (b) 0 | 
“fiigh-| Low- (a) (0) | Iron, Coal, G&c.—cont.) | £8 4}! est | est | allied ieee 
et | est a) 1 10(6) || Hadfields 10/-..........- y) 32/6 | 33/1}; +7§d) 4 2 0 ] 64/6 | 50/3 | im) aie ‘Boots Pure Drug 5/-... || 52/6 | 52/- | —6d| 213 0 
“Bath, 30/- | 34(a) | ~ Har. & Wif Cm. Pt. || 10/— | 10/- . | Nil |! 36/9} 29/- |) sie) | THC) | |, Borax Deferred ft ical 32/6 | 31/3 | —1/3) 418 0 
12/9; 9/9 | Nil | ee | orden Col i... || 33/9 | 32/6 | —1/3| 414 0 || | ae 20/44) 4lc Bovril Deferred {1...... 21/3 | 21/3| ... | 414 0 
7/3 29/3 || 5(0) | 2}(@) || Hore Bros. Ord. fi || 32/6 | 32/6 |... | 3 9 || 38/3 | 17/9 || 4(a)| _5(b) Bowaters Paper Mis f1 | 23/9 | 22/6 | —1/3| 8 0 0 
39/9 | 28/9 | Ste A || Ocean Coal & Wilsons £1) 15/3 | 15/- | - “3d | Nil || 64/6 | 45/~ 15(b) | 7p(a) |, Bristol Aeroplane 10/- || 50/-| 50/-| ... | 410 0 
17/84) 4 | 26) | | Nile) | Pease and Partners 10/- | 12/3 |11/10}, —4}d Nil 55/6 | 44/38 | 7}(c) | 10(c) | British Aluminium {1 |) 52/- | 49/- | —3/-| 4 0 0 
16/14 1 Nil | ara) | fl 24/- | 23/1), —10}\d 5 4 0 | 99/4 35/4 (6) | 28(a) | British Match {1 ...... | 38/- 38/-| ... | 4 0 OF» 
27/44) aa 40) : ,. Reson & ornsby {1 || 24/6 | 23/6 | —1/-| 4 4 6| | t20(c), +20(c)|, Brit. -Amer. Tobacco £1 | 6h} 6h) — &) 3 5 0 
98/9 | 23/- || Nil(e) |, Sie s Cl&In.f1 || 48/14) awe — M1014 4 6 6) 188i | 98 98/9  8(b) | 7(4) | British Oxygen £1...... l} 110/- 100/- | —10/-| 3.0 0 
$0/104' “43 | } aa t2 “| is Ord {1|| 38/9 | 38 4 412 10 21. || Nil | Nil. || Cable & Wir.f A. Grd, |] 27 | 28 | | Nil 
40/6 | 37/- b is Ord. {1 || 50/- | oo | 416 0 || rT 101 | 54 (c)) 5t(c) | Hol SH% Pt 109 109x | +54 5 oil 
57/6 | 48/9 | "se | “ah Sieel & iron SBOrd. (1 | 28/14] 276 | —7ho, 4 6 0 | ww) 78) 18la) | B01) Carreras © A ab} st) — 4] 4 5 oo 
39/6 | 26/6 || Sic) | Ole) || Qtee e oaworks {1 || 52/6| 52/6| .. | 316 2) 29/1 17/6" || 274(0), 124(a), Cole (E. K.) Ord. ie ’ 20/- | 19/6 | —6d| 10 4 0 
$5/8 | 50,7b 610) | t5in} | Staveley Coal, &c. f1.. || $5/- | $2/6|—2/6| 3 8 7¢ 25). | 18/9 || Nillc)| 20(c) | Crittall Manufg. Ord. §/-|| 19/6 | 19/- | viet $6 0 
a ss | "Si | 7H aa , i eeednandl fa | 38/1}) 37/-|—1/14) 4 1 0)| 63/9) | $524 "8 10) | De Haviland Aircraft 476 | 4716) | 4 4 3 
43/44 ee ois) | 4g(b) || Swan, Hunter {1 ...... | Soe| s0/74| —1/10g 4.11 0 || S88 ene /- “éa| 5 7 
96/10}, 30/6 | 2 (a) | 4 1) | Seen Thomas Richard 13/- | 1/6 | ha * 714 0}) 4 45/- | 10(b) | 5(a) || Eastwoods Ord. £1...... 48/9 48/9 | — ak oe : 
vr iat! | 94 (6) | me \| 22/6 | 22/6 | Nil || 27/6 | 20/3 || 1240) 1044 | l Elec. & Musical Ind Ind. 10/- 22) 20/6 | on 4 16 3 
1h} 2 -|| 9/3) 8/6 | —9d| 219 0 |) 39/6| 31/- | 15(a || Ever Ready Co. 5/- ...... /6 | 33/6 |... 
1 si i a? | 8 O ‘UorStl 4) oS isd 51094 | —$5| Na || 26/9 | 171. | 5 | 10 Palsy ‘Aviation 1" ae | ore | 2. | 200 3 
1 6| -6d| 5 1 0 68/3 | a) || ay (James UG | ov - ‘ 
Mel me 80) | aye) | | Vaieod Steel Con.Ord.£) || 30/8 | 29/-| 1/3) 3 8 4 145774 110) | i) 194(6) Gallaber {4d Ord fi. | 117/68 | 117/6 | | 415 0 
99/14, 269 Bic oats) Ward (The Wjfi.. | | 30/- | -—3/9| 5 0 0}; gta! 3/9 | 7(c) | Nil(c) | Gaumont-Brit. (10 eh sees css aa e 
aol) orton ote | 1 y tele Bri | 26 42/6 | is | 5 0 0|| 48/7 3° 130) yy Gestetner @) SE) i \ ; ae Aaiah ~ 0} e238 
) 2/6 | 135/-| —7/6| 5 2 O | 166/3 | 140/- || 15(b)| 5(a 16 | - : 
168 | 185/- | | 224(0)) 12 (a) ‘Witbad en SL ‘72/6 6 | 72/6 | weit 658 91/104 82/6 | 5(a) 13 0) | Harrods £1 seiiadeteniiie | 83/9 | 85/-| +1/3| 4 7 0 
83/9 | 70/- |, a | 15(¢) | a eat 4/44 || 10(c) | Nil(c) ' Home & Col. Stores 4)- || 5/3 | 5/- | — 2. 
| Nil | Nil | Bleachers 1 sessereseees | 9/9 | 9/3| —6d|_ Nil 9 || 7(c) | 8(c) | Imperial Airways £1 .. ; Si Se 52/6 in| 4 fhe 
12) 8/8 | Na | Bradford | 10/3 | 10/-| —3d| Nil ath 4 87'3 | 24a) S40) Imperial Chem. Ord. £i || 39/3 | 38/- |-i9| 4,2 
136) 9/9) Ni | NG Peat yy ti 9/14} 8/3 | -10}d) Nill he 17/6 |) Nil(c) | Nil(e) || Imperial Smeltg. Ord. £1 714 ‘hl 3 6 9t 
ve 1ay| Nil | Nill | Calico Printers £1 ..... is/-| 19/- |... | il || 9 ssi 7H) p78) sempectel Soper, | oan sot |—ash'| 3 8 5m 
50/— | 50/- we 0 c ¢|| In ~ | 9 ¢ > 3 
Hales ARE ) Seat, J and F (é1) --- | 70 | 82/6 | —i/3| 319 op| hs Te "10 | 8a), | International Tea §/-... | 21/- | 20/8 | —S) Fao 0 
$6/4 | $0/9 | 124(a) 7A) | English Swe. Ctn. fi. 44/4) 45/- | +74d) 4 12 0 || 76/3 | 58/9 || 224(c)) 224{c)| London ow } | eal | siz o 
49)/- | 44/- | Si | s a I S 1 12/9 | 12/3 | —6a Nil | 5} | 2/10(b), 1/8(a) Evens (},) Oot. 4) 1... -. wn eee 22s 
14/6 sa | inom Stk. 37/6 | 36/3 | —1/3| 413 9 90} 73/9 | 25(b) | 15(a) || M pencer ‘A’ S/- | S0/- | 80° | | 210 8 
wi | 3 | Patons & Bekiwise it 65/— | 63/1})-1/103} 319 3t) 10/6 | 7/- oie) || aw Timber (4/-)... 8/- 4 er ap 
ce | ma He \| Whitworth & oman 21/3 | 20o/-|—1/3| 410 0|| SH] 44 1500) 7}(@) | Murex £1 Ord. ......... A an on '§ a oe 
wt | Hlsctrical 6 as | 46 6 || Set ‘3/9 | \7 (a) \ 12400) Pale (aay) fi. 46)6 | 44/- | —2/6| 410 0 
H - 46 —6 1} = i M.00 “i 
135/74) ssf 1178 | i) | 3 | Soe | ii6 | 1078 =5-| 314 5 || er | aad) (1 Apt Ci sl cl. | ai? 10 
| Callenders (£ / é | — - | a oe hE nsceee . eee 
v9 | 8 S| toe 10N | 5 | 6s) | 62/6 — 26) 1.0 0} 115/74 100/- || 224(c) 22}(c)) Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 | 98/9 | 110)" + ¢ i oe 
oars Co t-—} 4) | 32/- | 31/- —1/-| _ Nil 18/9 | 13/6 | ¢5(a) | +8$(b) Sears (J.) Ord. 5/- ...... | 14/44 7 39 0 
mie a8 | Electric (fi)... | 84/6 | 81/-| —3/6| 313 6 || 21/9| 10/6 | @p(c) | 2h(c)| Smthfld. & Arg. Meat £1) 25/- | Zii4h —7hl SOO 
33/- 86 ‘Sta 15 | Henleys (W, 7 5 \ ‘| 18/9x) 19/-x) +3d 419 Ga 62/6 46/10) | 24a) 12 12 3 Spillers Ord. bez — ss te S38 
$46 | 43/9 | 5(a)| 5(d) | Johnson ; £1... | pod — <ijs| 31610 || ae ty 17/9" | fe Nil | eect tan te 25) || 25/74 24/44) “wa ua bs 
B5/- | 31/3 | 4c) | G{e) || fens | / | 91/6 | s/s \ 4 ° ee) | } cate and ed. +d ne isl af > ie 
i} | $23 | —$2 ee i| 77/6 | 59 a illing, Thos. £1.......-. a 
|e "Ea Reese, eat S12 S| Re) decree | Ge) ie te 
31/6 26/6 | 2a | ‘ i British Power & Light{1 28/6 | ps a | 310 6 | 93/- 83/- | 124( ) Tyla) | T Investments {1.. | S96 85/- —3/9 414 0 
38/9 | 35/- 1 | 4b '| City of London £ saneee 35/- “a1 7 3 12 6) 112/6 90/- | 3 -139(0) & Newall {i .. 97/6 93/9 —3/9} 314 0 
46/6 | 42/- || 3{a) | _5(b) || Clyde Valley Elec. £1 $46 | so | 40 0 || q6/t09) 38/3 || Bhla)| 40) | Unilever £1 .....0--0-- 40/- | 39/4}, —74d) 315 0 
54/74| 48/9 || 8(a) | 74(0) || County of London £1...) $2/-) $0.) 54! 4 2 0 || “goat $219 | 7 }| Sle} | United Dairies Zi... | ey i es FS 
45/3 88/10} | 44(b) | 4(a) | Edmundsons {1 ......... 43/- | 42/6| —6d) 4 2 0 52/0 || 7810) | Sie) | United a 32/6 | 30/- | -2/6| 3 2 0 
38/9 | 33/74 | 24a) | 510 | Lancashire Electric £1. | $5/° | 30} ga) 40 01) WOR | - 98 | e 2) | Utd Tob.SouthjOrd fi | tl ach al 628 
‘i | 26/6 2 | i ties £1... | 40/6 | 40/- fro +3 0 || ‘s/- 39/- | a) ; (a) | Wares cape Ord i 40/- | 39/6 | —6d| 411 0 
| j wf a he 3 1} has - a a : 3 
si | 3 ah |¢ 0 oo Ss | oe sta] | 318 0 || gaps | - | 4500) | Wesdworth (F WO yor -| 77/6 | 78/9 | +1/3| 316 Os 
} | | ce J 0 0}; } 

42/6 | 35/6 || Ks 0) | Yorkshire Elect L..eoee ae | aah | : 12 6 || Mines | mien Ye ib de 
45/9 | 40/3 fo) See | Feces Bete -.... || 81/104, 63.9 | a5) a5) Ashanti Goldtalde (4) wae 17/-| 43d | 510 OF 
Coke | 96/-| +34} 4 7 6!) gaa} 15/ \\ (e )\¢7}(a) Burma Corp. ry Is ; Nil 
1h ry *C | 5400) | | Gas Light & Coke {3.- | ieee | 1544 *3 69 5), 7/3 | S/ah || Nile | Nil(e) | Commonwealth Mng. 5/- on oa . 5 2 0 
1 3 4a | Ym aaj | 24/-| ... 4 9 0 |123/9 | 77/6 20) | 12}(¢), Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 | 37/6 | —5/-| 3 0 O 
te *t0) | Siecle Sac “ym = | fogs | 1094 | 5 0 6 | 58/4}) 35/- | 274(c)| 90(c) | Cons.MinesSelection10/-) 42/9 | 31/8 | Si) 2 14g 
Qs = | | | ish! ea | 8 “| 4 pom on it. td 16/8 72/6 | —3/9| 510 0 

| 42/6 1/3; 311 6f) gee! 71/ 20(c c) | Johan. Cons. £! ....-.--- y 29) $3) x 816 0 
s2/8 | 4 as, “ w ameed PE yipat ia ‘a 444) +74, 5:12 6) 76/6 | 53/14 1240) 12}(a)) Randfontein Ests. £1 $5/6 | 53/9 at .2.° 
syet| 22) 2/6 Austin §/- Seni. Aina {1 seses a 23/14 _10 Nil 19 | 12. = i Rhokana Corp £1 ...000 | a = a Nil 
a9 | 32 82,6 |1895 ) | Beanie 1 aeecaaieene | 35/- | 32/6 | 2/6} 5 0 0 |) 3p | st | Nil | x Rio Tinto 5 “coe | geros| 61/33 ie \ 210 0 
a | 738 | > ) | ord Motos i oo sol- | 289) N81 310 ol] Ste | sR || Oop | Sor eo) ‘Sab Ni figel (10/-) noses 176 208 | Sasa 
we 62s | Tah) i Eases cca | Se | Sis ais| 412 $Me | “ a) leo OE. | iy || Nt 
ab | 87/6 ee | Leyland Motors £1 4 bet 4 Gold (£1) .....- 2716 2 
| ane | 5( | 17410 (0), | apes OL iii fu 14a ye |—ijioy) 6 4 0 UNIT ‘TRUSTS. ine by ‘managers an A ——— 

: | 5a | ices, supplied -; 
5ax| — 440 pril 28, ; Compared G | “hear | 
so 2a ah 1 ea is = B) || Rateoves (i cmt ol - ar =f 3 4 Ot, ‘Meme end Gowen ja | “Apri 21 Name and Group | 1937 April 21 
| er | 2) a Ew Co. 6 | MS) SSI) 1] 8 || MeeipaT end Go 47/—-48/ 7 ies K inn 18/9-19/9x} —6d 
| | Li || Ist British ......... a oe a ~_. 16/6-17/6 —3d 
“ 3/~ || Nile) | Nil{e) | | Cairn Line (10/- cae | 96| 9-| 6d) Nil || ond British ........ 29/--29/9 | —7}d gad | ete | 3d 
A BT Se) | 180) Clan Line Steamers (1) | 9%.) SE) 4h)? xi) ° |. ard British... | 24/6-25/3 | —9e Cpe Rt en | 24/7} bid =a 
unard £1 ..........c000 | eat oe .3 |, 4th British ......... | 20/9-21/6x Pi nn 
a9 Ae 3(c) | Nil(e) | Furoess, Withy Gi. || ap | 28/-]-U-| Nil | || fee-Gove. Baad... | 2/210] Do. 2nd Series |17/ 10h. tgialoh —14a 
ai Nil(c) “| & O. Defd. £1......... | 33/9 | 33/-] ~9d) 2 9 O | Finited Invest. ... | 22/6-23/6 =i Po cartiges tes | 21/10} bid 74a 
* Ten and ' | 5 3 0 || Mid. &Sthn. Inv... | 21/--21/9x| —-7id | Rand Ceettcsiss | Osiox bid | —1/44d 
90/3 | 21/44) Nil(c)| 2 <) | | Aled Sumatra ees | 24/9 | 23/19)—1/7)) 2 3 Scot. & N.C. Inv... | 21/3-22/- ~—6d Oil. cates ... 
So we | 2 i toh £1 o.ccceee | 42/3 | 39/48/—2/10}) 2 MD Trust of Insurance ede | 21/3-22/3| —6d 
5(c fas {1 speonseninen | 44/4$) 42/6 |—1/108) 449 |) Be g insur. Shs. | 20/—-21/ i. Hundred... eae a 
| 276 2t(c) | 7c I ies | 31/3 | 30/-|—1/3; 5 0 0 || Tigucance Shares.. | 21/6- 92/6 | —3d _ || Investors 13/10§-14/1|0}x ~ I 
Pi m8 7 ; ic) fom orehaut Tea {1 | 41/3 | 38/9} —1/3} 5 3 3 19/—-20/ pe Do, Ges& Elec. 1115 /3°20/3 | —7 
43/9 | “49 | Jokal (Assam) G20. | 40 | 40] 8) 5 0 || Bank Sere rrust | 17/—18/- [Do Genera | Tait ot 
a6/6 | 27/14 Ae lantations £1 | 30 | 28/9 | -1/3| Nil | Scot. B.LLLT-Unts | 17/6-18/6 a = 15/7}-16/74| — 
sp | st ie tic 2/-...... | “5/-x 4/1043 a iz 0 ||  Brisish Emps ete ane Pe. Gold nee el: —4kd 
sit “Ws |) 6 ie Caled deat | “eal —ag 420 “Bath Empire ‘a To/ebid | 44d | Security First...... 18/74-19/743|  —6d 
474) 34/9 | 4074, 38/9 |-1103, 5-3 3|| Do Cum... | 7B Sa F.T.M. , 744 
sat $48,| 23 | 144 | Ana Beaten te | 4024 Soe {ust $3 8 | Do Comp | Bec | Bt | Aviation Univer. | 0119-5] —7 
128/9 | 103/- | 10(b) | 5(a) \| Ane Teves pe 2 16/3 | 107/6| —8/9| 219 6 Nati Domestic.......+++++ {9-9 
44/6 | 31/3 || 10(a) | 25(6) | Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... || 41/- | 39-|—2/-| 4.4 © || scnaea™ ... | 33/-xbid | —44d 
ni ae i jo Nil |) Attock £1 .........cese0s | 25/7%| 22/6 |—3/13) Nil || Do “B”... | 22/6 bid —4}$d t 29/3-23/3 —6d 
yh 4 4 || Nil | Nil || Brit.Controlied(V.T.Cts.)| 3/6 | 3/104) — 4b) Nil | Do =“ C™... | 19/3-20/3 +3d || Protected —s — 20/3-21/3 | —6d 
1207 “ee 1640 Sta | Burmab Oil £1... | tase | “ajion| si oll Be. 28%. 120/3-21/3 | — Do Md. | 15/9-16/9] —6d 
2; i 4 = | j ‘ > | o «= i AE we wee i 
ae sue | Nie | | Mexican Eagle (Mex.$4) | 23/8 | 21/9 —1/9| 3 2 6 | PM Buri we a 1 
4 el 3 | Century ......e00--- 6 x 49 ° 19-2 sain 
rey my | B} | Roya bok i | i, £454 |—£18 | 219 8 | Century in rvssee 22/1} bid -3d | British totes. tet nene “= 
wrk fi 1 ae (a); nsport (1. Teal t oo “i Sk 0 || Giltedged «secs... 19/0-19/3 += po ord Series... | 19/3-20/3x ~8a 
| T ae ~ | HOB .ccocccescee /—-20/ : 20/6-21/6 —6 
313 | 1 7a) ial ee ViOG- Ord 18/4 sine ‘| 1 53/14 — 3/14) 99 i riicces | 21/—-22/- | —1hd a a ae —94 
24/3 5ic | ae Bread fi a 25/- 25/- se | 4 0 : guns “A” | 21/—-22/- +6d Metals and and Minerals 16/3-17/3 —t 
a er i? ne ¢ i Allied Newspa: 1.. 34/6 34/- — 6d j : . 0 Do. “B” 18/6-19/6 —3d Selective 
et — | Amal. Dental Def. = se 2a ij | 417.5 | Do. _ Reserves | 17/6-18/6 —3d Selective “A” ... |17/10}-18/1]08x aiv 
Amal. ix ~ 4 - || . General “on” 9-19/ -4$¢ 
zi 20/9 6(b Amal, Pree (0 im) ica... |] 21/6 oo eh cabttal securities 11/--11/3 | —44d T : i e-18/9 ; 
aia ine 7$(d Assocd. Brit. re 5/-|| 14/74, 199 — ida $ S ° ae “A” |20/104- 21/1 OF “ue British Transport a 
1/3 Assocd a 9 | 22/3) — : “B™ | 20/4} bi - , 
‘to | 8 78 7 My a ca ee. : - . one as 4h sane Bank Insce. & Fin. 
Barker 80/- ym 1} ecovery . i ' 
mau a wert } Barger (Lem 6 sS- ~ . : —— ET cai a (é Annas per share. | (¢) Indice inchades 0 Special Jebiiee beans 
(6) In dividend yearly id) ¥' . tax. () Calcula 34 annas beste 
of 2} per cent. free of tax. (Burdon spe ep hr e900 Sa (=) Including bon of 1% Sekd worked on 85% Dass (B)Vies worked oa bas of 
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(Continued from page 297) 


manufacturing company. Profits have risen steadily during the 
last three years, but an earnings yield level of 8-44 per cent. 
at the issued price must be regarded as low. Statements ‘ for 
information only’ have been published by Shelvoke and 
Drewry, Ramsgate Olympia, and Cockburn Trust. 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 
Net Sales of National Savings Certificates, ten days ended April 24, 1937, Dr. £100,000 


Nominal New 

Capital Conversions var aol 
To the Public .......................s..00000e 101,432,500 101,145,000 
To saneteiess eoraaaheninceoei m4 is eonaes 
cel i oniies 
Total Capital Raised— Total oftered foe 8 


Including Excluding uding xcluding 
£ 
1937 (New Basis)... 269,384,563 237,898,021 Whole Year (New Basis) — 
1937 (Old Basis)... 122,715,504 153,860,897 1936 ... 642,017,245 494,199,765 
1936 (New Basis)... 179,611,450 120,323,298 1935 ... pope 357,525,440 
1936 (Old Basis)... 131,548,783 72,160,632 | Whole Year (Old Basis)— 
1936 ... 402,470,003 255,570,993 


anuary 1 to date (Old Basis 1935 ... 548,351,393 236,147,637 
; BED cncscssscecces = 112,104,608 33,612,517 1934 ... 410,980,300 169,108,700 
0 1933 ... 467,921,500 244,780,500 


= ee 220,881,952 


70, 
194,583,872 1928 ... 683,000,056 360,058,073 


Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 


United yo ~ Foreign 
Kingdom United Kino) Countries Total 


January 1 to date— £ £ 
1987 (New Basis) ............ 198,999,510 37,745,371 1,153,140 237,898,021 
1987 (Oid Basis) ............ 145,805,482 8,055,415 Nil 153,880,897 
Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 
Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ £ £ 
1937 (New Basis)......... 130,394,906 14,785,544 92,717,571 237,998,021 
1937 (Old Basis) ......... 117,396,808 9,008,452 27,456,137 153,860,897 
1936 (New Basis)......... $3,565,651 13,140,858 53,616,879 120,323,298 
1996 (Old Basis) ......... 46,297,330 5,725,710 20,137,592 72,160,632 
Whole Year (Old )— 
SIE. dedediessiapinsialnasina 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 
SED -decrssiblihidelemnsapsilon 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
SO dnusdsdinhicnsnaesthiaieds 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169,108,700 
SD dcnnisdinbexinentiokiiie 167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,687 
BD -nncccibhiritnnadaactilans 160,521,116 24,423,647 70,626,230 255,570,993 
Whole Year (New Basis)— 
Rr 193,599,713 48,806,822 115,118,905 357,625,440 
SEED cocuhnsthcenndtiiibennsies 184,255,833 41,580,731 268,303,201 494,199,765 


PUBLIC OFFERS 
24 per cent. National Defence Bonds.—lIssue of /100,000,000 
at 993. A trustee stock. Bearer or registered bonds. Redeemable 
at par by anhual drawings of 20 per cent. commencing September 15, 
1944. Commission of ls. 3d. per £100. Separate prospectus for 
further bonds (multiples of £5 or over) to be issued through savings 
banks, etc. 


Tyne Improvement Commission.—Issue at 99} of £500,000 
Tyne Improvement 3} per cent. stock, 1957. Redeemable at par 
1957. Ranks pari passu with other loans. Net revenue after 
charges and loan debt management : 1934, £102,530; 1935, 492,746; 
1936, £96,877. Proceeds to purchase Tyne Dock from L.N.E.R. 


Fison, Packard and Prentice, Ltd.—Issue of 500,000 5 per 
cent. 2nd cumulative {1 preference shares at 20s. 6d. Chemical 
manufacturers. Owns fertiliser factories and has interests in sub- 
sidiaries and associated companies. Profits, after interest and 
depreciation, years to June 30 : 1934, £93,941; 1935, £99,023; 1936, 

113,282. Net assets, after deducting debentures, /1,035,009. 

mpany and Imperial Smelting Corporation guarantee capital and 
dividend of 500,000 4} per cent. {1 preference shares in National 
Fertilisers, Ltd. Company purchases interests in Anglo-Continental 
Guano Works for £580,976. 


Dufay-Chromex, Ltd.—Issue at par of 180,000 6 per cent. 
cum. participating first {1 preference shares and 360,000 5s. 
ordinary shares. Acquires share capitals of Dufaycolor, Ltd., 
Chromex, Ltd. (incorporated in Canada), Dufaycolor Cor- 
poration, and Spicer-Dufay (British), Ltd., and $1,465,180 
Chromex, Ltd., debentures. Purchase consideration £676,993, 
payable by 75,000 6 per cent. second preference and 2,407,972 
ordinary shares. 312 patents; development assisted in Great Britain 
by Ilford, Ltd. Assets, excluding stock, patents, etc., valued at 
£248,680. 


Oddenino’s Hotel and Restaurant.—Issue of 50,000 5} per 
cent. cum. {1 preference shares at par and 50,000 5s. ordinary shares 
at 6s. Premises valued at {247,460 under 80-year Crown lease from 
1926; subject to £160,000 mortgage at 4} per cent., with collateral 
of floating charge debenture. Net assets (after deducting 
mortgage, etc.), £116,673, purchased for £94,500, payable by 
149,600 ordinary shares and {57,100 unsecured loan stock repayable 
from proceeds. Profits, after depreciation and repairs before 
interest or s.f. premium: 1934, 414,289; 1935, £17,687; 1936, 
Fa epee Manager receives 5 per cent. or 6 per cent. of net profits. 

ists closed 9.5 a.m., April 29th. Oversubscribed. 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 


Wm. Timpson, Ltd.—Offer for sale of 400,000 5s. ordinary 
shares at 15s. Bootmakers and retailers; founded 1865. Net 
assets, {959,141 (stock, £488,908). Profits, after depreciation : 
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1934, £116,166; 1935, £128,217; 1936, £152,879. R 
Company pay expenses for 34d. commission. 
Exchange.) 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Shelvoke and Drewry, Ltd.—lIssued capital 500,000 : 
shares. Acquires from July 31, 1936, business of nee 
municipal refuse collection vehicles, etc. Total assets £135 80) : 
purchased for £86,250 (payable by 345,000 shares) and dischar, . 
£45,819 liabilities. Profits, before depreciation, years to Jul Tae 
1934: £10,651; 1935, £16,626; 1936, £17,875. " Messrs. Dolph; 
Son and Fisher take 154,993 5s. shares at 5s. 3-84d. net. _ 


Cockburn Trust, Ltd.—lIssued capital 175,000 £1 ordinary 
shares and 1,000 {1 management shares. Investment and Tras 
Company. Total assets, £235,833. (Investments, £189 879) 
Profit and loss account : £14,206 from general reserve, £13,353 ~~ 
revenue account ; to balance sheet, £13,946. Ordinary dividends . 
1936, 8 per cent. Application of profits: 6 per cent. to ordinary 
10 per cent. of balance to management shares, rest to ordinary 
shares or as company may determine. , 


Ramsgate Olympia, Ltd.—Issued capital 500,000 2s. ordinary 
shares. Amusement caterers since 1933. Acquires certain assets 
from Thanet Amusements, Ltd. Net assets £35,243; combined 
profits after depreciation, years to September 30: 1935, £7,524: 
1936, £9,020. Purchase price for ‘‘ Arcadia,” £15,000, Leasehold 
property at Ramsgate charged. 


BONUS ISSUES 


Mufulira Copper Mines.—It is proposed to capitalise 
£2,134,910, part of credit on shares premium account, and to issue 
2,134,910 £1 shares in proportion of five shares for two held. 


ossall Investme 
(Manchester Stock 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Ltd.—Issue of 290,998 is. 
shares at par. (Seven new shares for one hundred held.) 


Cow and Gate, Ltd.—Issue of a further 1,980,000 ls. ordinary 
shares at par to holders on April 5th (one new for every three held). 

Gopeng (Perak) Rubber.—Issue of 396,000 2s. shares at 2s. 4}d., 
to holders on April 14th (one new for every five held). 

Mill Close Mines .—Issue of 73,640 10s. shares at 15s. to holders, 
April 15th (two for every nine held). 

Murcheson Gold Development .—lIssue of £145,000 10 per cent. 
5 year notes at par. Redeemable at par on June 30, 1942, or at 
110 after June 30, 1939, at three months’ notice. Also convertible 
into shares at par at noteholders’ option, to June 30, 1942. 


East Kent Road Car.—lIssue of 100,000 £1 ordinary shares at par. 


A. Reyrolle and Company .—Issue of 195,000 /1 ordinary shares 
at 25s. to holders on April 12th (one for every three held). 


Joshua Hoyle and Sons.—lIssue of 4,000,000 2s. shares at 3s. 
each, in proportion of four for every one 7 per cent. preference share 


held, and 1,000,000 2s. shares at 3s. each at the rate of one for every 
ordinary held. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 


Issue | ‘ aint 0 
Stock or Share | price | Paid | April 21, 1937} April 28, 19: 




















Bri ter (G. and T.) 4/- .............. 10/- 
aaa ( - ) 4/ 





10/- 9/6-10/- 9/6-10/- 
6% Pref. {1... | 20/- 19/3-19/9 
ET OP nnccncidecincersinonsttcoetes’ 4/- 3/44-3 7} 
Francis (F.) Ord. 5/— ............0.0.ceceeees 5/- 6/4}-6 7} 
+ pBlatremenergscvernn 20/- 9/0-9/6 
Hammerton (Chas.) Ord, 10/- ...... pa /9-23/ 22/3-22'9 
Do. 5% Pref. 20/-...... yi ne 21/3-21/9xd | 21/6-22/0x 
Ih: aitethi dinediihabinndiain 3/3 3/3 aon alt 2/6-3/6 
Hoover 5$% Pref. £1 .........-.cceeeeseeees 21/6 | 11/6 | 1pd—4$d pm | 1pd-4pdpm 
tch W. Ba oconsbicsbene 15/- | 15/- 12/0-12/6 11/9-12/3 
\. do. 5% Pref. {1 20/- | 20/- | 19/4§~19/10g | 19/4}-19/1" 
Gonsps Mieke NNR cieettetieselln a aan ti ais , 
London Electric Transport Deb 924 | 57 1 —tdis 
Masson Scott nan eihabibes ” 5/10$-6/14 as 103 
Counties Electric 44% Pref. {1 | £1 10/6 1/3-1/9pm 1/3-1/9pa 
_— a eons B nstipcennensncisio ii 1-14 pm Ay anos 
y Engineering 5/— ..................+5. 5/- 5/- ti 4g) 
Pullin (R. B.) 2/- iad RET Se TM 4/~) 4j- 3/7}-3/104 3/7 an 
Rhodesia Railways 43% Debs. 98 | 65 dis 4}-4} dis 
Riverview Rubber 2/-...................00+ bas io 5/3-5/6 5/1}-5/4) 
Steel and Company Ord. 5/~............... 7/9 | 7/9 §/0-5/6 5 +" . 
Do. 6% Pref. {1 ....... | 20/- | 20/- | iwsiee | Ist 
Thomas (Richard) ae ist Debs. ......... | 993] 25 64-5} dis ou 








OIL OUTPUTS 


ANGLO-IRANIAN O1L Company, Ltp.—Production in Iran for the noel 
of December, 1936, amounted to 709,000 tons. The total souactoe, 4 
the year ending December 31, 1936, is 8,198,119 tons. uction in - 
for the month = ey amounted to 750,000 tons; for the “om 
of February 631, tons, making a total of 1,381,000 tons for the 
two months of 1937. 


Atrock Oi Company, Lrp.—Production for March, 8,935 barrels. 


Tue British Burman Petroteum Company, Lrp.—A cable = a 
been received from Burma reporting the production of crude oll DY 
company as 43,729 barrels for the month of March, 1937. 


British ControLiep OrtrieLps, Lrp.—Production for the week ended 
March 20, 1937: 15,741 barrels, March 27, 1937: 15,363 esse; 
April 3, 1937: 15,655 barrels. Production for March, 69,487, bare 
deliveries for March, 54,158 barrels, Production for week end 
10th, 16,107 barrels; April 17th, 15,427 barrels. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF PROFITS AND ACTIVITIES 


LORD McGOWAN 


The tenth annual general meeting of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, at the Queen’s Hall, 
Langham Place, London. ; 

The Rt. Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., LI.D. (chair- 
man and managing director), in the course of his speech, said :— 

The 7th December, 1936, marked the tenth anniversary of the 
formation of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, and the 
completion of our first decade appears to me an appropriate 
moment for reflecting on what we set out to do and what we 
have accomplished. 

There is little need to remind you that your company was 
formed by merging the interests of the British Dyestuffs Corpora- 
tion Limited, Messrs Brunner Mond and Company Limited, Nobel 
Industries Limited and the United Alkali Company Limited, each 
of them companies with an established reputation running back, 
through their subsidiaries, for nearly a century. Since that 
time we have gathered to ourselves some forty other companies 
of varying magnitude and interest, engaged in cognate industries. 

Perhaps the most difficult task which faced us in the beginning 
was that of welding into one harmonious whole the variegated 
structures and organisations of these companies, and that of 
reconciling in a common service the divergent and at times 
conflicting interests of a very large number of individuals of all 
ranks. In this task, not only I, as your chairman, but, I 
honestly believe, every member in the organisation, can say 
that we have fully achieved our aims. To-day, I.C.I., at home 
and abroad, in every aspect of its many-sided activities, is not a 
collection of different units, but one organised whole. 


RETURN TO REASONABLE PROSPERITY 


We have passed in this ten years through the depths of the 
greatest industrial and agricultural depression known in modern 
economic history, but have now, in common with the general 
industries of the country, returned to the level of reasonable 
prosperity at which we began. At no time did we fail to pay 
dividends out of profits. The average rate paid on the ordinary 
stock amounts to 7.2 per cent. per annum, and even at the 
lowest depth of the depression we were able to pay not less 
than 4$ per cent. 

We have consistently maintained a policy of intensive research, 
directed to the improvement of existing processes, the discovery 
of fresh uses for existing products, and the development of new 
Processes and products. Our total expenditure for this purpose 
has been no less than £6,000,000. We have continuously studied 
and pursued the policy of rationalisation and concentration which 
we originally set before us. During the ten years we have closed 
38 factories and spent some £7,000,000 on concentration schemes. 


LABOUR’ POLICY FOUNDED ON FRIENDSHIP 


We have steadily followed a labour policy founded on friend- 
ship, and our appreciation of the valuable part played by our 
workees through every section of our organisation. Our general 
relations with the various trade unions have been excellent, and 
4 number of your directors meet their leaders from time to time 
on our Trade Union Advisory Council. 

Annual and statutory holidays with pay, Territorial leave on a 
wane basis, awards for long service, payment for valuable 
- a ene and the establishment of a-staff grade of workers 
rr a ae of our policy. We have provided medical 
waitin ae as well as recreation facilities at our principal 
aged, <a s sports and games and social functions are encour- 
in mone haan of these provisions may, indeed, be measured 
zeal, to ~ eo return received in loyal service, in health and 
I ma “a nothing of less absence from work, is ample reward. 

y add that in this country alone the total number of our 


Work 
“a ers has grown from 32,000 to 43,000, and our staff from 
000 to nearly 13,000. 


THE BILLINGHAM PETROL PLANT 


Of the en 
is ample = progress of our ten manufacturing groups there 


toadd. Iw ence in the annual report, and there is little for me 
Petrol plant ant, however, to say something more in regard to the 


at Billingham. 


ON THE OUTLOOK 


When we started this enterprise and planned an annual produc- 
tion of 100,000 tons of petrol from the hydrogenation of coal and 
50,000 tons from tar oils, we knew that, particularly with regard 
to coal, we were pioneering in a new technical field and that we 


_ were therefore incurring all the attendant risks of such a step. 


It was for this reason that we were not willing to invest some 
£3,000,000 of new money until we had the assurance provided by 
the British Hydrocarbon Oils Production Act, 1934, of a con- 
tinuance, within stated limits, of the protection afforded to home 
production by a Customs Duty on imported oil with no inland 
Excise Duty. It seems to be thought in some quarters that this 
Act of Parliament provides the company with a subsidy of {1} 
million per annum, that amount being calculated by applying 
the Customs Duty of {10 a ton to our planned production of 
150,000 tons per annum. I need hardly assure you that our 
petrol production is no more subsidised by the existence of an 
Import Duty on petrol than the steel industry is subsidised by 
the existence of an Import Duty on steel ingots and castings. In 
other words, if we are to regard this enterprise as subsidised to 
the extent of {1} million a year, then I calculate that steel 
production was subsidised in 1935 to the extent of some £30 mil- 
lions. This carries its own conclusion. 

Questions are also continually put in the House of Commons 
asking whether this enterprise has been a commercial success and 
implying that the company is under some obligation to the Gov- 
ernment to supply detailed particulars of the financial results to 
date. There is no more warrant for this expectation than there 
would be for a similar demand on any manufacturer of any other 
product in this country which has the protection of a Customs 
Duty. 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT IN OPERATION 


For general commercial reasons it is not the practice of the 
company to disclose the financial results of any particular activity. 
All that I can say, therefore, in regard to the hydrogenation plant 
is that up to date it has not shown results which would justify 
its description as a good commercial proposition even with the 
advantage of the existing Customs Duty, and without that pro- 
tection, of course, the enterprise would be uneconomic. These 
results are explained by the fact that we are in the early stage 
of a new industry, the first of its kind, not only in this country 
but in the world, in which we have met with more difficulties 
than we anticipated. That was one of the risks we knew we 
ran. Nevertheless, we have overcome first one trouble and then 
another, so that throughout last year there was a steady im- 
provement in the working of the plant, while the personnel has 
become thoroughly familiar with the intricacies of the process. 

We are still convinced that we took a right decision when we 
embarked on this enterprise and, notwithstanding the great pub- 
licity recently given to alternative methods, we are satisfied that 
the hydrogenation system is the best technical and commercial 
process for the conversion, without creating by-products, of coal 
into motor spirit. Moreover, it is developing an entirely new field 
of the chemical industry from which we are already deriving 
ancillary benefits of considerable value. 

Visits abroad by your directors have been more extensive than 
usual. As you may know, I believe greatly in the exchange of 
visits on the part of business men and industrial leaders. It is 
only by such personal contacts that we can appreciate each other’s 
point of view, and perceive the trends of rapidly changing 
economic conditions. Our staff abroad is also stimulated by dis- 
cussions on the spot. 

Correspondence is not always as convincing as it is intended to 
be, and while the Press does its best to keep us au fait with what 
is going on in our respective countries, its efforts need to to be 
supplemented. Unfortunately we are a long distance from each 
other, but with the development of flying the time taken over 
these visits will become less as the years pass. Closer contacts 
are all to the good of our great Empire. 


VISIT TO AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


I have only just returned from an extended visit to Australia 
and New Zealand. Our subsidiary company, Imperial Chemical 
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Industries of Australia and New Zealand, is making excellent 
progress. Australia is one of the few countries which handled 
the difficulties of the depression in an ordered manner. The last 
few years have shown a striking recovery, in which our company 
there has shared. 

It has a wide range of interests, in explosives, alkali, leather- 
cloth, ammonia, fertilisers, metals and ammunition. Our policy 
there, as elsewhere, is to co-operate with other large industrial 
interests. Recently we were asked by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment to help in Australian defence, which we felt bound to do in 
view of our large interests there. Imperial Chemical Industries 
of Australia and New Zealand has accordingly participated in a 
new company, called the Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation 
Proprietary, Limited. With a capital of {600,000 it intends to 
carry out the complete design and production of aircraft at a 
factory in Melbourne where the employment of some 600 skilled 
workers is expected. The other partners in this enterprise are 
Broken Hill Proprietary, Broken Hill Associated Smelters and 
General Motors-Holdens, Limited. A preliminary order for forty 
aeroplanes has already been placed with the corporation by the 
Federal Government. There is also a keen interest in the pro- 
duction of oil from coal. 


PROFITS AND ALLOCATIONS 


I am glad to say that the company’s net profits show a further 
moderate increase of £497,000, or 7 per cent., after providing 


_ £1,000,000 for the central obsolescence and depreciation fund 


and the necessary amount for the company’s income tax. The 
board have appropriated {1,500,000 to the general reserve, and 
have also this year put aside another {150,000 for the workers’ 
pension fund. This leaves {5,553,000 which, with the £639,000 
brought forward from last year, makes a total of {6,192,000 
available for dividend and carry-forward. The preference divi- 
dend of {1,591,000 was paid on the due dates, leaving a balance 
of £4,601,000. 

Following the reorganisation of the company’s capital, which 
now consists of preference and ordinary stock only, the dividend 
policy of the company has become simplified. Out of the balance 
stated above the board recommend a final dividend of 5} per 
cent. on the ordinary stock, which, with the 2} per cent. interim 
dividend already paid, makes a total dividend for the year of 
8 per cent. on that stock. The ordinary dividend requires a 
sum of £3,936,000, which will leave £665,000 to be carried for- 
ward to 1937. 

The increase in the year’s net income corresponds almost 
exactly to the additional appropriation to the general reserve. 
In taking this course, the board are continuing their conservative 
financial policy. The present time of prosperity cannot be per- 
manent, and we shall in time face a diminishing volume of busi- 
ness. Therefore it is essential that industrial corporations should 
take advantage of existing good conditions to put their house in 
order ; that they should, out of to-day’s surplus earnings, equip 
themselves with the most up-to-date plant procurable, so that 
they shall have the lowest operating cost possible. They will 
then continue to be competitive with the rest of the world. 


BALANCE SHEET 


As stated in the annual report, the litigation in regard to the 
company’s capital reorganisation scheme came to an end in the 
middle of November last by the decision of the House of Lords to 
dismiss the final appeal of the committee representing certain 
deferred stockholders. The scheme was formally brought into 
effect as stated in the annual report, by the withdrawal of the 
Stock Exchange quotation of deferred stock, and by the payment 
to the former deferred stockholders of the suspended dividends 
on the new ordinary stock issued in exchange for the former 
deferred stock. 

At December 31, 1935, the board carried the amount of 
£5,434,000 by which the company’s capital was reduced to the 
capita] reserve, in accordance with the resolutions passed at the 
extraordinary general meeting on May 1, 1935, pending the sub- 
sequent decision of the board in regard to this sum when the 
final result of the company’s petition was known. During the 
hearing in the House of Lords and in the Lower Courts, appre- 
hension was expressed by counsel for the opposing deferred stock- 
holders in regard to the possible distribution of this sum by 
way of a bonus issue of shares, the major part of which would 
inure to the benefit of the ordinary stockholders. 


WRITING DOWN OF ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 


While the board have always disclaimed any intention to use 
this sum in such a manner, the resolutions passed at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting referred to were wide enough to permit 
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of that course. To put this issue beyond further dispute, ¢h 
board have decided, after making their usual annual review cf 4), 
values of the company’s plants and other assets held through = 
wholly-owned subsidiary companies, to apply it, together a. 
further sums drawn from the company’s reserves, to writing down 
fixed assets and investments as represented by shares and deben- 
tures in and advances to subsidiary companies. The total amount 
to be so written off is £6,934,000, of which £5,434,000 has bees 
provided by the reduction in capital, £500,000 by the free reserve 
and {1,000,000 by the Central Obsolescence and depreciation fund. 

These heavy, writings off have been applied in the main to tly 
value of works at home concerned with the production of nitrogen 
petrol, etc., and abroad to dealing with the present decline of oy; 
business in Spain and Palestine, and our foreign merchanting 
companies as a whole, as a result of currency depreciation anq 
competition. 


STAFF AND LABOUR RELATIONS 


The new pension scheme was explained to the workers by their 
representatives on the Works Councils, and each was asked to 
indicate if he or she were willing to become a member if such a 
scheme were inaugurated. Your board were, of course, already 
aware that a large number of the workers desired the establis)- 
ment of a contributory fund, and I am pleased to tell you that 
99 per cent. of the eligible male workers, 86 per cent. of the 
eligible female workers, or overall 98 per cent. of the total made 
application to join the Fund. With this knowledge in their 
possession, the board inaugurated the fund on January 4, 1937, 
on a basis of joint contributions payable by the employer and the 
employee. 

This whole-hearted acceptance demonstrates clearly that our 
workers share our view that an adequate scheme of pensions 
fittingly supplements a positive and generous labour policy. It 
gives a sense of security against the time when retirement from 
active service comes along, security which a loyal body of workers 
such as ours so richly deserves. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1937 


With the world-wide tendency to rising commodity prices upon 
which I have already remarked, with a policy of rearmament, and 
with no likelihood of any serious setback in general building 
activity, there seems to be no reason to anticipate any decline in 
1937 in the general level of the country’s activity. It does not, 
of course, follow that profits will show the same tendency. We 
have to face notable rises in the prices of our raw materials, and 
the increases in wages will add substantially to our costs. 

The policy which I outlined to you last year was a policy of 
price reduction, of keeping our prices as low as possible in the 
belief that it would help our customers and so extend our business. 
In this way we have endeavoured to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the industries which depend upon us for supplies, but the 
rising trend in the price of raw materials and the cost of wages 
may shortly make it necessary for us to review our present range 
of selling prices. While we have little doubt of the volume of 
home trade, we find it difficult to contemplate the situation i 
export markets with equal confidence. However, much as we may 
disapprove of economic nationalism, it is a tide we cannot stem. 

These facts lead me to a cautious view of the outcome of the 
year 1937, but you may rest assured that as in the past the efforts 
of the whole organisation will lie behind the desire to meet you 
next year with a balance sheet and report which you will regard 
as satisfactory in the conditions which have appertained. 


OFFER TO SALT UNION LTD. 


Before I proceed to move the resolution, I must add a few 
words in regard to negotiations which have taken place for an 
offer by your company to the stockholders in the Salt Union, 
Limited, to acquire their stock. The formal offer was placed 
before the stockholders of the Salt Union in a circular letter from 
their board on Tuesday. 

There has been a close alliance between the Salt Union and 
your company for a great many years, originating from agree 
ments entered into by Brunner, Mond and Company, Limited, 
before the I.C.I. merger took place. This association has latterly 
brought the interests into closer relation, and the time has now 
come when, in the opinion of both boards, it would be to the 
interest of their stockholders to make that association permease” 

We have every hope that the Salt Union stockholders will accep 
the terms of exchange offered to them and that in due course = 
new activity will increase the strength and prosperity of your own 
company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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sAN PAULO (BRAZILIAN) RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD FIGURES 


The ordinary general meeting of The San Paulo (Brazilian) 
Railway Company, Limited, was held on the 28th ultimo, at 
Southern House, London. Mr Oliver R. H. Bury, M.I1.C.E. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The chairman, during the course of his speech, said that the net 
profit was £427,000 against £287,000. The directors proposed the 
payment of a final dividend on the ordinary stock of 3 per cent., free 
of income tax, which, with the interim dividend made 5 per cent. 
for the year. The carry forward was £33,827, against {20,869 
prought in. These results revealed a state of sustained activity for 
the whole period under review, receipts having also been assisted 
by the increase in rates which came into force on January 1, 1936. 
The gross receipts and the tonnage of goods, and the number of 
passengers carried, constituted a record in the history of the com- 
pany. In passengers the increase in numbers was equal to 3:5 per 
cent,, but the value was assisted by increased rates and a satis- 
factory increase in first-class passenger traffic. The goods traffic 
indicated the activity which had prevailed. Results of the Road 
Motor Company during the year had been encouraging. They 
had dealt with 199,000 tons of goods and carried 341,000 
passengers. 

They had placed orders in July last for six passenger locomotives, 
12 shunting engines of a powerful type, and 300 wagons for the most 
part of high tonnage capacity. With the exception of five shunting 
engines, all had been shipped or were in course of shipment. These 
orders had been placed before the recent rise in prices. 

With regard to the prospects for the current year, their traffic 
receipts to date were 39,490 contos compared with 36,508 contos for 
the same period last year, or in sterling £476,348, compared with 
£434,579 The coffee crop was estimated at 15,000,000 bags. 
Cotton bade fair to surpass the record year which had just closed. 
In short, the commercial indications led them to look for bigger 
movement in most of the various traffics, and it was likely that 
passenger traffic would continue to grow, while there was an improve- 
ment in the rate of remittances, which were coming over without 
any restrictions. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 





ANGLO-AMERICAN DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 12 PER CENT. 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Anglo- 
American Debenture Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 29th 
ultimo, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London. 

Mr Richard S. Guinness (chairman of the company), in the 
course of his speech, said:—For the third successive year the 
gross revenue of our company has increased substantially and I 
am happy to say that the improvement enables your directors to 
recommend, for the second year, an increase of 1 per cent. in the 
dividend upon the issued £450,000 of ordinary stock. Over the 
past three years our revenue has improved in the aggregate by 
£17,162, and we have increased our dividend during that period 
from 10 per cent. to the proposed current rate of 12 per cent. I 
think you will agree that these results, taken in conjunction with 
the strength of our capital position, are very satisfactory. 

The value of our investments calculated on the usual basis as 
at March 31st amounts to £3,036,283 and shows a surplus on the 
book cost of £571,731. 

For the coming year we have made our usual estimates and are 
hopeful of maintaining the dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. 
‘o which it is now being raised. Our estimates as to revenue re- 
Ceipts for the current year were completed before the announce- 
ment of the proposed new taxation. Until the text of the Bill 
7 ie us in black and white and one can make reasonable 
2 mentions as to how the burden will fall, it seems unnecessary 
a om) on than that our estimates were based on current rates 
ay ee on our ordinary shareholdings in British companies, 
ante _ ore it seems unreasonable to assume that our present 
meen tact should not be continued as the basis of the tax 

Th © be future and not existing profits. 

© report was unanimously adopted. 
ll 
. ps for the publication in these columns of the reports 
aoe Meetings should be addressed to the Reporting 
% “ger of THe Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, Fleet 
rect, London, E.C.4. 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


FRESH RECORDS ESTABLISHED 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of the General Accident 
Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 
28th ultimo, at the head office, General Buildings, Perth. 

Sir Francis Norie-Miller, Bt. (the chairman) paid tribute to the 
great work done by the late Dr William Low, of Blebo, for the 
corporation. Continuing, he said that the year just closed was the 
fiftieth year of his management of the corporation, and under those 
circumstances it was to him a great happiness to be able to submit 
for the shareholders’ adoption the best statement of accounts that 
they had yet issued. The results had been outstandingly good in 
every department ; the principal factor in producing those results 
was the work of every official of the corporation, not merely in the 
current year, but work that had been done during the whole of the 
company’s fifty years’ history, which had resulted in the business 
being so firmly established that continuing and increasing profits 
would undoubtedly result. 

In all accounts other than life, after providing over £3,500,000 
for unexpired risks and making full estimates for every outstanding 
claim—the amount so provided being over £3,600,000—they had a 
general reserve fund of {2,000,000; additional reserves in the 
accident and fire accounts of £450,000, and a carry forward of 
£643,833. In addition, the market value of their investments was 
in excess of the amounts entered in the books, and the reserve for 
depreciation of investments and adjustment of exchange, although 
not fully required, they thought well to maintain. 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


The fire account showed a very satisfactory increase in premium 
income at £1,049,000, and they had re-insured a large proportion 
of their risks following the careful lines upon which they had always 
worked, and their income was therefore reduced to £674,700. That 
account again provided a very handsome profit, namely, £135,753. 
or 20-12 per cent. of the premiums. Every year that account had 
shown exceptionally good profits. 

In the accident and general account, which included all depart- 
ments of business except fire, life and marine, they were beginning 
to reap the profits which he had more than once told the share- 
holders were bound to come in view of the careful underwriting of 
their officials in charge of those departments, both at home and 
abroad, especially in America. 

Their marine account was beginning to make progress in income ; 
therefore they had placed {20,000 to the credit of that account so as 
to build up the fund to meet unexpired risks. 

Notwithstanding the fall in money values, their interest earnings 
had again shown a substantial increase and would, he was sure, 
continue to do so; they were nearly £15,000 in excess of the dividend 
they were paying. The increase of interest combined with the 
increased profits on the trading would in future be available for 
increasing dividends if desirable. 

Their life business was transacted by the General Life Assurance 
Company, which company was affiliated to themselves. Last year, 
its hundredth year of working, had been really the best in its history. 

The shareholders were, indeed, fortunate in being proprietors in a 
magnificent business, with an income that exceeded {10,000,000 and 
assets of over £18,000,000, their corporation being thus placed in the 
front rank of the great insurance companies of the world. 


PROGRESS WELL MAINTAINED 


Mr William C. Hunter, W.S., in seconding, said that he was sure 
that all would join with him in congratulating the chairman on 
being able, when celebrating his jubilee of management, to put 
before them so fine a report and statement of accounts. 

There was one matter of hard business which, whether they liked 
it or not, seemed bound to obtrude itself on the attention of those 
who, like themselves, were largely interested in motor insurance. 
It was a matter of common knowledge how marked was the tendency 
of judges and juries greatly to increase the scale of compensation 
for accidents, fatal and otherwise. They were all united in deploring 
the dreadful frequency of road casualties, and it was right that the 
sufferers should be adequately compensated, but there was an 
undoubted tendency to assess the compensation not as between the 
individual held liable and the sufferer or his representative, but as 
between the sufferer or his representative, as an object of sympathy 
and the great and wealthy corporation who could well afford to 

ay. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
dividend recommendation was approved. 


At rancitaawrs,. 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
A YEAR OF FURTHER PROGRESS 


The annual general court of the London Assurance was held, on 
the 28th ultimo, at the offices of the corporation, 1 King William 
Street, London, Mr R. Olaf Hambro, the governor of the cor- 
poration presiding. 

The governor, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that the new life business of the corporation had amounted 
to {2,823,869, the new yearly premium income involved being 
£73,657. The premium income for the department during the 
year was £837,456, showing a net increase over the previous year 
of £73,026. The mortality experience was again favourable, the 
amount of actual claims to expected claims representing 89 per 
cent. Annuity business shows a purchase price received in excess 
of the previous year, and in this section also our actual experience 
exhibits a sound selectivity. The life fund had increased during 
the year by £561,164, and now stood at £9,462,193. 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


The fire account, with an income of £2,041,663, permitted them 
to transfer to profit and loss account, including interest, £229,317. 
In this connection he would say that the corporation and its asso- 
ciated companies had no direct commitments on the Spanish main- 
land, but a relatively substantial business in the Canary Islands, 
where no untoward event had taken place, and with which they 
need not concern themselves. It was to be hoped that the agree- 
ment among the whole body of insurers whereby war risk insur- 
ance, so far as land risk was concerned, had been entirely elimi- 
nated would form a precedent as a foundation stone for other 
agreements, in many matters where the body of British insurers 
could and should stand as one invisible entity. 


ACCIDENT AND MARINE ACCOUNTS 


The accident account showed a relatively substantial increase in 
the premium income, the total for the year being £1,318,661. The 
total transfer to profit and loss account, including interest, was 
£127,127. The underwriting problems in the accident department 
continued, however, to increase. Legislation either in connection 
with motor insurance or workmen’s compensation business, coupled 
with increased claims experience, rendered that department one of 
the most difficult sections in the whole portfolio of insurance 
business. 

The marine insurance account offered a pleasing prospect ; the 
premium income was slightly increased by just under {1,000, the 
total being £647,188, and they had again been able to transfer 
£100,000 to the profit and loss account, including the interest item 
of £25,072. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit and loss account showed a combined underwriting 
profit, fire, marine and accident—ignoring dividends and interest 
credited to the respective underwriting accounts amounting to 
£350,640. To that was added the total interest receipts, including 
the contribution of {22,500 from the life department, of £237,793. 
There was a small amount of {201 in respect of transfer fees, and 
the total including the balance forward amounted to {1,246,576. 
Dividends paid to the ordinary and preference shareholders showed 
an increase in the aggregate of £18,884, due to the recently issued 
4 per cent. preference capital having ranked during the year for a 
full dividend. Sundry expenses not otherwise charged showed, at 
£62,353, a decline of approximately £7,000, and the board had 
made a provision of {100,000 in respect of taxation. The net result 
was that the balance of the profit and loss account brought in 
at the beginning of the year at £657,944 showed an increase in the 
carry forward as at the end of the year of £164,779 at £822,723. 

The total assets of the corporation now stood at {19,443,038, 
which was an increase of £832,853 over the previous year. 

From that survey members would have deduced that the cor- 
poration had experienced a successful year, and he was sure they 
would wish him to express to the various officials both at head 
office and in the branches at home and abroad, and to the 
directors and managements of the associated companies, and their 
agents, appreciation of the combined efforts which had made that 
excellent showing possible. It would be idle to pretend that the 
business of insurance was without difficulties, but in their organi- 
sation they might be confident that the energy and constant 
attention with which the general manager supervised every detail 
ensured that every possible precaution was taken to avoid the pit- 
falls and secure the advantages. 

The report and accounts were unanimously approved, as was 
the recommendation of a final dividend of 5s. 10d. per share. 
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SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


RECORD LIFE BUSINESS 


The 112th annual general meeting of this company was helq on 
the 28th ultimo, at Edinburgh. ; 

Mr James L. Mounsey, W.S. (the chairman), in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts for the year 1936, saiq:_ 
The life premiums of nearly £822,000 are higher than ever before 
In these days of rising prices and low investment rates jt js 
important that everyone should reconsider the amount of his life 
assurances. Probably in the majority of cases the conclusion wij) 
be reached that enough has not been done to ensure the comfort 
of dependents in the event of the premature death of the bread. 
winner. The great advantage of life assurance over other methods 
of investment is that it secures at once a capital sum that could 
perhaps only be obtained otherwise by years of striving and 
saving—years that cannot be counted upon with certainty, 

The net rate of interest earned on the funds in the varioys 
revenue accounts was {3 19s. 4d. 


THE FIRE ACCOUNT 


Turning now to the fire account, I am pleased to be able to 
submit to you a very satisfactory statement. It is true that 
the premiums are less than those of 1935 by some {13,000, but 
the claims, which were only 40.7 per cent. of the premiums in 
1935, are lighter by nearly {10,000 in 1936, being equivalent to 
40.3 per cent. of the premiums. The profit transferred to the 
profit and loss account is £193,667—an increase of £400 over last 
year’s excellent profit, and the fire insurance fund of {1,399,000, 
being 140 per cent. of the year’s premiums, provides a very 
comforting figure with which to close the account. The experience 
in connection with our business transacted by our branch in the 
United States has again been satisfactory. 


ACCIDENT AND MARINE RESULTS 


It is usual for the chairman to group the accident, employers’ 
liability and miscellaneous accounts when submitting the results 
to you, but, on this occasion, I propose to deal with each account 
separately. The personal accident insurance account, although 
small—the premium income being {24,400—is of good quality, and 
a profit of £4,670 was transferred to the profit and loss account. 
The premiums received in the employers’ liability insurance 
account amount to £56,000 and the profit transferred to the profit 
and loss account is £1,174. This makes a better showing than the 
previous year, when there was a loss of £3,300. In view of the 
tendency to minimise the rates obtainable from this class of 
business, it becomes increasingly difficult for any company to 
show a large margin of profit in this account. 

The marine account shows an increase in the premiums of over 
£17,000, but the profit transferred to the profit and loss account, 
viz. £25,000, is less by £5,000 than the profit last year. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


I now turn to the profit and loss account. Interest, dividends 
and rents at {77,000 are approximately {2,000 less than the 
previous year. The profits realised total £224,500, but against 
this must be set the transfer of {£67,000 to the miscellaneous 
assurance account. The net profits realised are, therefore, 
£157,500. It is proposed to pay the same rate of dividend as was 
paid last year. This will absorb £148,687, leaving a carry forward 
of £512,000, against £514,000 last year. The total net interest 
appearing in the accounts (other than life and annuity and sink- 
ing fund interest) is £143,000, which is short of the sum required 
to pay the dividend by only £5,700. Since the report was issued 
the rate of income tax has been increased to 5s. in the {, and the 
figures I have just referred to will require to be adjusted. 

I now ask you to look at the balance sheet. The total assets 
of the company at {16,909,000 are nearly {104,000 greater than 
a year ago. I am sure that the shareholders will consider this 
a very satisfactory result, especially in view of the abnormally 
high claims paid during the year in both life and miscellaneous 
departments. The market value of the Stock Exchange securities 
as at December 31, 1936, is in the aggregate very substantially 
in excess of the balance sheet figures. ; 

In conclusion, I would wish to express the directors’ appreci@ 
tion of the services rendered to the company by our general 
manager, Mr J. G. Nicoll, without whose wise control, whole- 
hearted devotion to the interests of the company and able and 
energetic guidance such excellent results could not have bee? 
attained. We also highly value the good work and the loyalty 


of all our staff, agents and other representatives at home and 
abroad. 
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ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


The seventy-sixth annual general meeting of this Society was 
held, on the 27th ultimo, in London. 

Mr J. K. Wiseman, F.C.I.I., joint managing director, who pre- 
sided, said: It will be seen from the society’s accounts that once 

ain the directors have the satisfaction of reporting substantial 
- The total income for the year amounted to {8,224,212— 
a increase of £302,326 over the previous year—and the total funds 
amount to £38,046,924—an increase of £2,663,205. The combined 
premium income of all branches amounted to {6,638,073, an 


increase Of £259,597- 
ORDINARY LIFE BRANCH 


The premium income in the ordinary life branch for the year 
(including consideration for annuities granted) amounted to 
£1,733,262, representing an increase of £113,609. The new business 
written in this branch is a record in the history of the society. 
For the first time we have exceeded the £6,000,000 figure. 

We regard the success in this branch with much satisfaction, 
and we attribute it to a large extent to the fact that we endeavour 
to offer to prospective assurers the form of policy best suited to 
their needs and circumstances. 

The rate of interest earned on the ordinary branch fund has 
shown a fall year by year since the era of cheap money began in 
1931, the net rate for last year (excluding the auxiliary life fund) 
being £4 38. 8d. per cent. 

Interim bonuses will continue during the current year at {2 
per cent. per annum. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE BRANCH 


In the industrial life branch the premium income for the year 
amounted to £4,833,050, which is an increase of £135,841 over the 
previous year. The funds of this branch at the end of the year 
amounted to £24,894,832, an increase of {1,610,020. Claims and 
surrenders paid amounted to £2,182,769. 

The amount added to the fund is money put aside as a pro- 
vision for future liabilities. Adding this item to the actual dis- 
bursement to policy-holders the total is £3,792,789. Thus, the 
actual amount paid to policy-holders during the year, plus the 
amount added to the fund, which provides for future payments to 
policy-holders—the latter amount being arrived at after taking 
account of interest on investments—together make up a sum equal 
to 78.5 per cent. of the premiums received. 

The system of industrial assurance has played a great part ia 
developing habits of thrift amongst classes which at one time 
saved very little. In recent years there has been a welcome 
tendency to effect larger assurances on the life of the breadwinner, 
as distinct from policies taken out with the more limited object 
of meeting expenses arising out of a funeral. In this way in- 
dustrial assurance is becoming more and more the means of helping 
the family to tide over the difficult time following the loss of the 
weekly wage on which the maintenance of the home has depended. 


BALANCE SHEET 


_ The balance sheet shows that the assets total £38,211,169, an 
mcrease of {2,610,377 over the previous year. Stock Exchange 
securities represent 72.5 per cent. of the total, the remainder con- 
‘isting mainly of mortgages, loans on public rates, freehold and 
leasehold Properties, and ground rents. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
With this week's issue Is Invited to fill up the attached : 


To Publisher, “‘ The Economist Newspaper Ltd.,”” 

8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 

In order to test the value of your publication | should like 
oe this to me by post for the next four weeks. If 
wien to become a subscriber, it is understood that there 
I shal no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise 

| be willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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ARMY AND NAVY STORES, LIMITED 


INCREASE IN PROFITS 


The annual general meeting of the Army and Navy Stores, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, on the company’s premises, 
Howick Place, Westminster, London, Brig.-Gen. Sir Frederick 
Gascoigne, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O., the chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the hopes 
he had expressed last year of a still further improvement in the 
results for 1936 had not been disappointed. For the third year in 
succession the accounts showed an improvement on the preceding 
year, the profit being £40,960 more than in 1935, which, in turn, 
had shown an increase of £19,090 over the previous year. 

It was fair to remark that they had had an extra week’s trading 
in the past year, owing to the incidence of the calendar, which 
naturally had had a bearing on the results, but apart from that 
extra week, there had been an increase in the total sales with a 
consequent increase in profits. He was glad to say that India had 
made a good contribution to those results. 

The increased profit was not wholly due to increased turnover, 
but largely to economies in working which were now beginning to 
bear full fruit. During the year they had had the usual ups and 
downs in trade, and the extra 3d. unexpectedly imposed on the 
income tax last year had not helped matters. 


HIGHER TAXATION 


The extra 3d. added this year, bringing it to 5s. in the {, was 
very distressful, but, what they had not expected, was the further 
tax on industry which had been given the descriptive title of 
National Defence Contribution. It was a considerable discourage- 
ment to feel, just as they were beginning to go ahead again, that 
they should be faced with such a setback to the hoped-for complete 
recovery, but after what he would venture to describe as the illu- 
minating speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House 
of Commons the day before, they might now feel no doubt that 
certain hoped-for concessions and modifications would receive the 
fullest consideration, which must be, he thought, a very com- 
forting thought to them all. 


INCREASED DISTRIBUTION 


With regard to the profit available, there remained for distribu- 
tion a sum of £278,909. In view of the maintenance in the improve- 
ment of trade last year, the board felt that the turn of the share- 
holders had now come for some recognition. What the future held 
one could not say, but the board felt the actual results justified 
their recommendation of the payment of a bonus of 3d. per share 
in addition to a final dividend of 10d. per share, bringing up the 
total for the year to 1s. 6d. per share, or 15 per cent. 

With regard to India the sales showed a substantial and rather 
surprising improvement. Native competition was very keen, but 
the matter was watched very closely and steps had been taken to 
meet such competition, and last year’s results had certainly been 
encouraging. After very careful consideration, the board had 
decided that the time had now come to extend the society’s activities 
to New Delhi, and an establishment had been opened there to run in 
conjunction with the Calcutta branch. 

As regarded London, last year he had told shareholders of the 
plans they had in hand for the opening out and regrouping of 
many of the departments. Some of the work was still in progress, 
and some of it had been completed, notably the new bridge from 
Victoria Street to Howick Place. They had now started their 
programme of improvements to the Francis Street building. The 
result of much of that work shareholders would be able to see for 
themselves when completed, but other work going on behind the 
scenes to improve their services was the assembling, packing and 
despatching of goods. 

Efficiency in those services was absolutely essential. They had 
always been good, but they could not sit still in these days if 
they were to meet satisfactorily the ever-increasing and exacting 
demands of the modern shopper. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


With regard to the current year, he would repeat the three 
factors which they must take into consideration, namely (1) last 
year contained fifty-three weeks’ trading, whereas this year they 
would only have fifty-two weeks ; (2) the effect of the further increase 
in income tax; and (3) the additional burden of the new tax on 
profits. On the other hand, trade continued good; they had the 
economies and the improved shopping facilities to which he had 
referred, and their continued and, he hoped, ever-increasing support, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BARRY AND STAINES LINOLEUM, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADE DEMAND 


The ordinary general meeting of Barry and Staines Linoleum, 
Limited, was held on the 29th ultimo, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street. 

Mr William Sutton, J.P. (the chairman), said :—Ladies and 
gentlemen,—When we met a year ago I referred to the state of 
unrest in Europe—which, I am sorry to say, has since become more 
acute—and also to the increasing cost of raw materials and the 
reduction in the selling prices of certain lines in which we are largely 
interested. I expressed the fear that the returns of our companies 
would be adversely affected, and not only has this happened but 
our own national crisis which the Empire faced in such an admirable 
way had undoubtedly some temporary effect on business. The cost 
of raw materials is still rising. Although we gave an increase in 
wages during the last 12 months, we are now faced with a demand 
for another. We have been able to obtain an increase in our selling 
prices, but it is very doubtful that this will be sufficient to cover the 
growing manufacturing costs. 

In France the return of the present Government and their 
legislative policy caused a seriously unsettled state of affairs in 
industry generally, entailing large increases in wages and in the 
general costs of production, in addition to which working hours are 
now restricted by law to 40 hours a week in the linoleum and many 
other industries. As was inevitable, an increase in selling prices of 
practically every commodity followed. I am glad to be able to say 
that, notwithstanding the grave difficulties with which the manage- 
ment at the French factory were faced, both the yardage turnover 
and the franc value show a satisfactory increase over last year’s 
figures. Owing, however, to the depreciation of the franc, the 
sterling value of the dividends received during the year is down. 

The steady progress of our rubber flooring department continues 
and the turnover for the year again shows an increase. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


Notwithstanding the difficulties with which our trading has been 
faced during the past year, we are enabled to pay the same dividend 
(12$ per cent.) as we did for 1935-36. The amount received from 
subsidiary companies by way of dividend and for management 
expenses is {1,130 up, but the balance of {209,553 carried to the 
balance-sheet is {2,785 less than last year, due to the fact that last 
year there was an income tax credit of £3,456, whereas this year 
there is a debit of 113. After paying the preference dividend and 
the interim and final dividends on the ordinary stock the amount 
to be carried forward to next account is increased by £1,743. 

There is again this year a transfer to special reserve of £25,000, 
making the amount now £75,000. The only other item in the 
balance-sheet which calls for explanation is the substantial reduc- 
tion in the item “‘ To subsidiary companies—current accounts,” 
which this year is {91,833 less than last year. Of this sum {66,000 
is accounted for by certain adjustments as between this company, 
and the subsidiary companies in respect of their U.S.A. trading 
and an adjustment of a corresponding amount appears in the 
contra item “* By subsidiary companies—current accounts.” 


EXPORT TRADE DIFFICULTIES 


I have already referred to the increased cost of raw materials 
and the demand for higher wages. While trade at the moment is 
very good there exist so many elements of uncertainty both at 
home and abroad that it is hazardous to prophesy how long this 
demand may continue. In the export trade, where there is room 
for expansion, difficulties caused by tariffs, quotas, and exchanges 
still remain and seriously hamper business. We are seizing every 
opportunity and supporting all efforts to press for an improvement 
of these conditions. With our efficient organisation, and producing 
as we do goods of the highest quality, we hope to be able to place 
before you next year’s figures which again you will regard as 
satisfactory. 

The board’s policy, referred to at previous meetings, of obtaining 
the utmost efficiency in production, continues to be one of the 
principal matters to which their energies are devoted, and year 
after year substantial progress is being made in this direction with 
very satisfactory results. 

There are some other matters to which reference may be made. 
In common with a large number of other companies we have joined 
in the guarantee fund in support of the Empire Exhibition 
Scotland, to be held in Glasgow next year. The exhibition promises 
to be a most successful one. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ORIENTAL TELEPHONE AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting of this compan 
held, on the 26th ultimo, in London. ae 

Sir A. Henry McMahon, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.LE. CSI 
(chairman of the company), in the course of his speech said. 
After deducting £26,959 for depreciation and renewals, the net 
revenue of the company amounts to £103,842. Adding {51 569 
brought forward from 1935, and deducting the interim dividends 
paid in November last, there remains a balance for disposal of 
£125,997, which your directors recommend should be dealt with 
as follows: In payment of a final dividend for the year of 3} per 
cent., less tax, on the preference shares issued, £6,607 ; in Payment 
of a final dividend of 8 per cent. for the year, free of tax, on the 
ordinary shares issued, £45,615; to place to general reserve 
£10,000 ; to contingencies reserve, {10,000 ; and to carry forward 
the balance of £53,773- 

I am pleased to be able to report another year of good progress, 
both as regards our subsidiary and associated companies, as wel! 
as our own branches at Singapore and Mauritius. 


SINGAPORE AND MAURITIUS 


The Singapore branch continues to make good progress with an 
addition of 183 exchange lines during the year, and there is no 
doubt but that these additions would be greatly augmented were 
the company free to put into force a more modern and rational 
system of charging. Further proposals have been placed before 
the Singapore Government for an optional system of measured and 
message rates, but so far no decision has been arrived at. Unfor- 
tunately an impression seems to persist in some quarters that the 
object the company has in view in advocating a change in the 
present system of charging is to increase its revenue at the expense 
of existing subscribers. This, of course, is not the case. Naturally 
the company wishes to increase the number of its subscribers, but 
the only way to do this is to decrease and not to increase its 
charges. It is to be hoped that this elementary truth will soon be 
borne in on those with whom the decision rests, as the present 
methods constitute a very formidable barrier in the way of progress 
and development. 

At Mauritius, also, there is some slight improvement, the number 
of exchange lines having increased from 673 to 677. No great 
change has occurred in the fortunes of the island since I last 
addressed you, though it is hoped that the committee of inquiry 
into the world prices of sugar which has recently commenced its 
investigations may have some beneficial effect on the situation 
there. 


THE INDIAN COMPANIES 


The Bombay Telephone Company, Limited, has increased the 
number of its exchange lines by 1,487 during the year, and the 
proportionate rate of increase for this year, so far as we have gone, 
is even higher. Considerable capital expenditure will have to be 
incurred to cope with these demands, and, as I have indicated 
elsewhere, the Bombay company is making an issue of debentures 
for that purpose. Meanwhile we have been able to assist them in 
meeting their more urgent requirements. The same dividend as 
last year, namely 8 per cent., has been paid, and the prospects for 
the future in Bombay are very encouraging. 

The Bengal Telephone Corporation, Limited, has added 774 lines 
to its system, and the prospects of further expansion during the 
current year are also good. The same dividend as last yeal, 
namely 8 per cent., has been paid. The Madras Telephone Com- 
pany, Limited, again pays a dividend of 8 per cent., plus a bonus 
of 1 per cent., and has added a further 233 lines to its system. 

The Rangoon Telephone Company, Limited, has increased the 
number of exchange lines by 29 and also pays a dividend of 6 per 
cent. as before. During the year proposals were submitted to 
Government by the Rangoon Company for revising and moderns 
ing the method of charging for telephone service, the existing 
method forming a serious hindrance to development. But though 
we are in hopes that the equity of these proposals will be recog: 
nised, and that they will eventually be adopted, no final decision 
has yet been reached. . 

The Hong Kong Telephone Company, Limited, is recovering 
from the slight setback which it experienced last year, and 20W 
shows an increase of 334 in the number of exchange lines working. 
The same dividend as for last year, namely 12 per cent., has been 


paid, and this in turn has enabled the China and Japan Company 
to maintain its dividend of 6 per cent. in spite of the reduction © 
the sterling amount receivable by reason of the adverse rate ° 
exchange. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BIGNELLS, LIMITED 
GOOD PROGRESS—BIG FORWARD CONTRACTS 


The statutory meeting of Bignells, Limited, was held, on the 

th ultimo, at Winchester House, London. , 
Me Arthur J. Bignell, the chairman, who presided, said: Trading 
receipts at £24,686 38. 5d. and trading payments at £36, 304 58. 1d. 
show an excess of payments due to purchases of raw materials and 
accumulation of stocks both customary at this time of the year. 

You are probably all aware that commodity prices have risen, 
and are rising rapidly—you will therefore be pleased to hear that 
our board have entered into forward contracts for raw materials 
sufficient for their anticipated requirements up to August, 1938. 
These contracts have been made at prices less than those now 
ruling. You no doubt appreciate that, with our vast output of 
boots and shoes, this is a very important factor in the success of 
een “deal with the sales position, which I think you will 
find just as satisfactory. The board anticipate that the com- 
pany’s sales for the current financial year will be well in excess 
of our prospectus estimate. We have arranged for the sale of the 
whole of the present output of the factories for 1937 and, with a 
view to taking further orders, are directing our attention to in- 
creasing the company’s output capacity. We have several for- 
ward contracts in hand for 1938 made with well-known firms and 
at prices satisfactory to your company. The contracts already in 
hand will keep your company fully occupied until at least 
August, 1938, and we have further inquiries for 1938 which your 
directors are considering. 

It may interest you at this stage to have a comparison of output 
since the incorporation of your company with the corresponding 
period of last year. This is the quiet period in our trade; never- 
theless, our output has been steadily increasing from month to 
month, and compared with last year has increased more than 
threefold. 

We have also completed the purchase of a further factory, as 
foreshadowed in the prospectus, on terms which are highly satis- 
factory to your company. 

In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, I think we can congratu- 
late ourselves on being in a very strong position, and can look 
forward to satisfactory dividends. 


OXENDALE AND COMPANY 
(PROPRIETORS) LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The tenth annual general meeting of Oxendale and Company 
(Proprietors), Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, at Winchester 
House, London. 

Mr A. Stanley Smith (the chairman) said that a gratifying in- 
crease in profits of the operating company was shown. It was the 
invariable practice of the board to transfer the whole of the 
balance of the profit and loss account of the operating company 
each year to the proprietary company as dividend. For the year 
under review that amount was £27,677, as compared with £25,395 
a year ago and £11,749 in the accounts of 1932. 

Whilst it had been a matter of gratification to the board to 
report increased progress, they were not a little disappointed that 
the increase of profits was still not sufficient to justify a dividend 
on the deferred shares. It was clear, however, given a continuance 
of present progress and no undue burden under the proposed new 
taxes, a deferred dividend should shortly be attained. As to the 
new business profits tax, it would be unwise at present to express 
any definite opinion ag so little was known of the basis of com- 
putation. If a tax on profits were imposed it should be fair and 
borne in equal measure by all business concerns. The Chancellor, 
in his speech, had noted ‘‘ The almost monotonous story of in- 
creased business, record turnover and larger profits,’’ but had not 
Pointed out a fact of which he was fully aware, that in the main 
those improved results merely indicated a recovery from the low 
points of depression. Very few of them would object to a tax on 

increased "’ profits—profits above what, in those far-off days 
before the depression, were regarded as normal. 

As to its fairness, all depended on the basis adopted. Would it 
not be more equitable, the chairman asked, if an alternative 
standard based on 1927-28-29, with suitable allowances for increased 
Capital, were permissible? However, there was little doubt in his 
mind that consideration would be given to companies like their 
own which were deprived of a major portion of their trade by the 
loss of overseas markets and which by enterprise and good 


management had retrieved their fortunes in the home trade. 
© report was unanimously adopted. 
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NIRMALA (JAVA) PLANTATIONS AND 
LANDS COMPANY, LIMITED 


BOARD’S FORWARD SALES POLICY 


The annual general meeting of the Nirmala (Java) Plantations 
and Lands Company, Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, 
at 19 Fenchurch Street, London. 

Mr Walter Hilliers, the chairman, said in the course of his 
address:—We can again give a satisfactory account of the con- 
dition of the estates, and we were thus enabled to take full 
advantage of the improved position both for tea and rubber. 

The average selling price of our tea was 10}d. London equiva- 
lent and for rubber 8d., which is rather better than the average 
price for the year in London. 

A certain amount of replanting is allowed under the restriction 
scheme for rubber, and we expect to have nearly 400 acres thus 
replanted with the very best up-to-date material. 

We have given you particulars of our forward sales of rubber, 
and since the report certain other sales have been made. There 
is no change as regards 1937, against which we have sold 408 
tons at an average price of 10}d. London equivalent ; against 1938 
420 tons have been sold at an ayerage of 113d. London equivalent, 
and for 1939 300 tons at 11}d. London equivalent. Especially con- 
sidering the prevailing conditions and the violent market fluctua- 
tions, these prices are fully satisfactory. 

When considering these matters the importance of the sub- 
stantial margin of profit should be given due weight, and, further, 
for a company like this, it is wiser to exchange fine prospects for 
tangible results by securing actual profits and in this way 
accelerate the payment of dividends, while building up working 
capital, of which the company is in need. We have about 30 per 
cent. of each year’s prospective quota still unsold and more for 
1939. 

It will be plain to you that the results for the current year will 
show a welcome and rather marked improvement upon those 
which unfortunately we had to contend with far too long. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the company was then 
held, followed by a separate meeting of the preference share- 
holders, and at each unanimous approval was given to the pro- 
posed capital reorganisation. 


RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED 
COMPLICATED BUSINESS CONDITIONS 





The sixty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Rio Tinto 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G. (the chairman), 
presided, and said that they were meeting as a company in cir- 
cumstances of difficulty, especially in connection with that part 
of their business which was based on Spain. Since August 28th 
the conditions under which the business had been carried on had 
been extremely complicated. Copper, pyrites and sulphur had 
been requisitioned in substantial amounts and despatched to 
points in Spain, to Germany and Italy. Against those requisi- 
tions some pesetas had been received ; some were owing. The 
rate of conversion for the sterling value of the goods requisitioned 
was fixed by General Franco’s Administration at 40 to 42 pesetas 
to the {1. In that way the de facto Government had been able 
to secure foreign credits. In addition, in order to obtain the 
export permits which were necessary to permit the company to 
fulfil its long-standing contracts with its established customers 
in the United Kingdom, Europe and the United States, it had 
to make sterling payments equivalent to the value of the products 
exported, recovering in return pesetas at fixed rates of exchange. 

That system of control over the company’s business and 
sterling income had made it impossible to make profits out of 
the operations in Spain. 

Trade was being made impossible by currency chaos. Delays 
were inevitable when it was necessary to get permits for this, 
that or the other commodity movement. Payment was neces- 
sarily slow ; in some cases apparently might never come. Every 
delay cost money. He estimated that the political turmoil and 
civil war in Spain had cost the company perhaps a quarter of a 
million, perhaps £350,000, in the year under review. 

With regard to the Budget proposals for levying a National 
Defence Contribution, it was quite plain that no Government 
would wish to damage the prosperity of the great undertakings 


known as Rhokana Corporation, Roan Antelope Copper Mines, | 


Mufulira Copper Mines and Nchanga Consolidated Copper 

Mines, and he was confident that the case of the Rhodesian 

copper producers would be justly, fairly and intelligently met. 
The report was adopted. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 


SSS 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended April 24, 1937, 
amounted to 48,344,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
£50,281,000. After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balances 
of £149,097, the operations for the week, as shown below, decreased 
the gross National Debt by £3,909,000, to approximately £7,912 
millions.t 

(000's omitted) f 
£ 
i ~ i Advances ... — 8,900 
Treasury Bills........................ + 5,091 oe edna ae 








+ 5,091 — 9,000 
¢ Including £375 millions on Account of Exchange Equalisation Fund. 

An analysis of the approximate position of the National Debt 
as at March 31, 1937, appeared on page 47 of The Economist, of 
April 3, 1937. 
ecient EID 

Total Receipts into the Exchequer 





Revenue April 1, April 1, Week Week 
1936, to 1937, to ended ended 

April 25, | April 24, | April 25, | April 24, 
1936 1937 1936 1937 











ORDINARY REVENUE 
Inland Revenue— 
Income Tax........... phicihicisianiiib thet iteniiiioe 
iia eile cea peanainaneneiininie 


£ £ 


185,000} 10,000 
570,000} 450,000 
1,570,000] 1,790,000 
180,000} 160,000 


sahcpecenindbenticihsepneshaet sa000 


15,516,000 2,415,000} 2,410,000 


I a cis me sienbailicainaiel 13,214,000 4,618,000} 5,362,000 
i 7,700,000 1,136,000/ 2,200,000 
Total Customs and Excise ......... 20,914,000 5,754,000} 7,562,000 

Motor Vehicle Duties? .......................5 2,642,000 107,000 aa 
Post Office (Net Receipt) .............. ovals 3,050,000 1,750,000} 1,050,000 

ais cataoaien i ein a 
se nae Sundry Loans .........;..... 204,073 oe 135,711 
i RIE ccnnacsenessiscnavimnes 331,825 292,257 6,442 


Total Ordinary Revenue ......... ne 


SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
Post Office (Revenue uired to meet 


42,657,898) 48,343,813) 10,318,257)11,164,153 














expenditure on Post and Broad- 
GREE > Srecesinsstnrsssenspesuansowinnenesoie 2,050,000} 900,000} 550,000 
TARE vinccctdntinbcninteninsvcthosctdiumint 45,007,898) 50,393,813) 11,218,257/ 11,714,153 
Total Issues out of the Exchequer to 
meet Payments 
FE xpenditure 
April 1, April 1, Week Week 
1936, to 1937, to ended ended 
April 25, | April 24, | April 25, | April 24, 
1936 1937 1936 1937 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE £ £ £ £ 


isnseninneidiandiainlaswigiardiien =cneiibtinsiniidl 22,199,971} 23,274,094) 375,832} 507,592 
230,393 








Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer ‘ ,464| 230,393) 248,464 

Other Consolidated Fund Services ......... 257,057 258,537 wt 

PRR BD. csiccccese cnntecnnsocncvessves oa ad wae a 
tl ik hie ak 22,687,421) 23,781,095| 606,225] 756,056 


Total Supply Services (excluding 
Post Officet and Broadcasting)... | 34,135,500] 26,500,000] 8,091,500] 6,350,000 


Total Ordinary Expenditure ...... 50,281,095) 8,697,725) 7,106,056 


SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE 
Post Office Vote and Vote for Broadcasting 2,050,000} 900,000} 550,000 


I eae i 59,172,921| 52,331,095] 9,597,725| 7,656,056 











t Motor Vehicle Duties apportioned to Road Fund treated as Self-Balancing in 1936-37 
now added to Revenue figures for purpose of comparison. 

The aggregate revenue from April 1, 1937, to April 24, 1937, is 
shown below :— 


aes omitted) 
PIII. .ienerencssctnsoumaveninss 50,281 | Revenue gertamaaressreceormnrescvettesecen 48,344 
Gross borrowing ............... £2,142 
New Sinking Fund* 295 
Net borrowing — .........00-scsersseees 1,847 
* Authority will be sought in iis Weeaie Bill to meet the Statu i Funds 
in 1937 by borrowing. ew 
POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT a 
. 25,36 Mar. 31,'37 Apr. 24,’ . 24," 
ania a oe 37 me 37 Apr “7 
daeeens Oy ones eee ts... 23,400,000 23,535,000 18,305,000 000 
Treasury Bills outstanding ............ ..» 744,770,000 674,595,000 685,750,000* + 5,090,000 
Total aeons idocshial 768,170,000 698,130,000 704,055,000 —3,810,000 
* Includes £1,000, of which t withi 
an =e ppneae wi were not carried to the Exchequer within 
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TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for {40,000,000 Treasury Bills were o : 
1937. The amount applied for was £94,265,000. a SApril23, 
accepted for Treasury bills at three months dated Mon ae 
ee at {99 17s. 4d. pone r cent. and above in > 

average rate per cent. was 10s. 5-54d. The : 
was £40,000,000. Smount allotted 








| 
Amount Total 
Date A 
| Offered Applications Allotted Rate ‘ 
t f 

anuary 4, 1995 ............. 90,060,000 | 40,84,000 27,500 ‘> 
SE scsadantaliad 40,000, 60,905,000 | 40;o00'000 | 12 ‘e 
anuary 3, 1936 ............. 35,000, 68,075,000 000,000 0 10 10-79 
uly 8, 1936 .........cc0000000 $0,000, 72,750,000 000,000 | 012 1m 
anuary 1, 1937 ............ 40,000,000 75,450, 40,000,000 012 5-43 
DST ...eceresrecees ,000, 73,025, 43,000,000 | 0 10 10. 
April 16, 1987 ............00 0,000,000 ,350,000 ,000, 010 6-64 
BO einai 000, 010 5-54 








NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 








Total Sales of Savings Certificates an. Value 
Five days ended April 3, 1987 .........ccccsssseseseeses 617,940 
Week ended April of NUD ens innqtetiicieaninndeeguend 624,646 das 
February, 1916, te April 10, 1937 ......cc0cse0eeeeeneee 1,290,623,042 | 1,014,405,120 


sess anstestcer-, 

At the end of February, 1937, the amount remaining to the 
credit of investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
£390,398,986. 


The OCEAN 


Accident & Guarantee Corporation, Limited 


Head Office: 36-44 Moorgate, London, E.C. 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 











THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL 28, 1937 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued :— Government Debt .............+. 11,015,100 
In Circulation ............... 468,816,326 | Other Government Securities 185,952,729 
In Banking Department ... 44,845,598 | Other Securities .................. 3,021,239 
BENE CMR ceccscsccdecccseccscccee 10, 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue 200,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion............ 313,661,924 
513,661,924 513,661,924 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital ............ 14,553,000 | Government Securities ......... 97,729,991 
a ranma state 28161384 Other es — 
_ Dain  _srpeenmnnsenee Disteunts a (5,467,958 
Bankers ...... 87,565, Securities ...... 21,967, 
Other Accounts {39,577,910 —————_ 27,435,604 
137,148,770 | NOOS.........0.0rccessssrrscecesoeees 44,845,598 
Gold and Silver Coin ............ 1,008,013 
171,019,106 171,019,106 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Di Accounts. 


Inc. or Dec. on 
Last Year 


Amount, Inc. or Dec. on 
Apr. 28, 1937 Last Week 






















(RRA RERERNE REAR 468,816,326 + 
podudbthhasuvenepapiniekboes + 
Bankers’ deposits ...................ss<0« — 
Other deposits .............ccccecsecseces + 
Total outside liabilities .................. 622,121,450 + 
WN BE ercncnscnennocscscnacnomnes 17,713,982 + 
Government debt and securities ...... 294,697,720 + 
Discounts and advances ............... 5,467,958 + 
Other securities ...............ceccceecee ,988. - 
Coin Ay bullion, (bank’s reserves)... | 31 659/337 : 
4, - 

Reserves of notes and coin in banking 


weererenssepscocnsoncessoccece 45,853,611 


ee eeeweeenee 





or oe oe ee ee eee ee et et et et a 
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4 | 101,072 7,395 | 22,301 | 44,614 | 28 
4 96,950 6,906 | 22,147 | 48,878 st 






PF 14| 196.916 | 3,074 | $14,572 50 ; 

: 94, 4,594 | 24,014 | 50,669 | 32 
7 ise ’ 97,730 | 5,468 | 21,968 | 45,854 | 299 
BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 
LONDO 
(000’s omitted) 


EO 
| Town | metropoutan | Country | Total 


é £ 














1937 
ouary1to April 14 —... |_:11,295,631 1,117,117 | 13,059,447 
Weak caded April 21 ion 893 71,5 782,298 
Week ended April 28... 772,210 65,938 877,349 
———— —_—_—_—— ee 
Total to date, 1987 ......+.s-s-00s 12,736,734 1,254,611 | 14,719,094 
Total to date, 1996 .........+++++. 10,712,364 1,128,471 | 12,501,127 


+2,024,370 | + 67,457 + 126,140 | +2,217,967 
Increase or decrease in 1937 = 18:9% | = 10-2% | = 11-2% |= | 17:7% 


2,039,620 3,537 598 40,616,574 
y887,112 3,229,064 37,559,751 
152,508 + sa +3,056, 








8-1% 6% 8-2% 
PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted) 
Week ended Month of March Aqgngete Totals 
April 24 y= 





No. of working days : % £ £ 
BIRMINGHAM ...... + 6-2 | 43,256 | 46,127 
‘ane — 1-8 | 17,256 | 18,190 
— 1-0 | 21,033 | 21,365 
.. | 96,551 | 99,686 
+17-3 13,701 15,691 
+24°6 16,050 18,240 
+ 6-7 12,529 12,928 
+30-0 | 102,086 | 125,309 
+12-8 | 168,961 | 186,572 
+11-3 | 21,339 | 23,761 
+ 8-2] 8764 | 8,926 





+38-9 | 16,607 | 18,880 


i | i | | | 


27,938 | 32,475 | 115,751 | 134,586 | +16-2 538,133 | 595,675 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


‘ NOTE.—Fhe latest return of the Bank of S appeared in The Economist 
ne August 15. Denmark, International Settlements, Lithuania, in April 10. 
Le cey, Austria, Hungary, in April 17. New Zealand, Poland, Danzig, 
in iene, Norway, Sweden and Federal Reserve Reporting Members, 





Apr. 22, | Apr. 29, 
1937 


Gold Certificates on hand — 
r And due from the Treasury 7,703,830 | 8,843,900 | 8,843,890 | 8,843,900 | 8,843,400 
Total teserves Seenlteteioce ; 430 | 9,128,810 | 9,134,220 | 9,135,980 | 9,142,130 
Total bills dee eae 273,760 279,670 282,310 289,140 
Bills , Hecounted sasies 8,150 11,050 7,690 11,000 
t in open market 3,440 3,520 3,460 3,740 
on band naleindes ineee 14,570 11,180 14,748 
Total Oe, ge ; , ‘ . 
Govt. securi ,459,050 | 2,486,580 | 2,486,580 | 2,526,240 
otal bills and securities 2,493,200 | 2,523,700 | 2,520,820 | 2,564,160 
edie pa 12,333,270 |12,550,620 |12,464,030 |12,445,140 
oe ~ 
circulation ......... 
Negra Jean 4,178,660 | 4,176,090 | 4,184,070 | 4,176,990 
Teserves over re- 
quirements .......... 
Deposits — Member-banic_- 1,440,000 | 1,630,000 | 1,590,000 | 1,640,000 
Govern en OU, snsessesne 6,683,960 | 6,900,750 | 6,876,640 | 6,933,820 
Total Ceposits aaipihie 274,870 | 111,670 18,630 94,750 
Capital raat ste tseeseeserens 7,205,400 | 7,248,320 | 7,240,280 | 7,298,550 
Total ligtat = and surplus 2,6 305,520 | 305,510 | 305,530 305,530 
MaMtHe oo asessessseee 11,155,730 |12,333,270 |12,550,620 |12,464,030 |12,445,140 
total reserves to 
a F.R. note 
USFR. nee vevese 80-2% | 80-0% | 80-0% 79:7% 
Y 
Tet oe coves 11,592,000 {11,697,000 |11,737,000 |11,782,000 
Bank Currency rn 2,539,000 | 2,541,000 | 2,540,000 | 2,541,000 
Money in Circulation 
coheose 6,387,000 | 6,383,000 | 6,388,000 | 6,381,000 
Treasury Cash and 
Posits with Federal Re- 
serve Banks 


000 | 3,033,000 | 3,051,000 
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NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $’s 





3,44 ‘ 6,4 , 4,470 
Sis bought in open snarket 1,750 1,410 1,500 1,450 ; 
Total bills and wesurites. | 742290 | Sioveso | Jasoe0 | yonrseo | 737320 
securities... x \ \ 37 
am? Boe , 720,860 737,320 
reserve account ......... 2,464,820 | 2,974,550 | 3,106,800 | 3,059,240 | 3,051, 
Ratio of total res. to dep. p — — 
and Res. note 
liabilities combined ...... 82-5% 85-0% 84-7% 84-5% 84-2% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK. 
In £’s (000’s omitted) 
Apr. 27,| Mar. 29,| Apr. 5, | Apr. 12,) Apr. 19, | Apr. 26, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold and English sterling ... | 16,003 | 16,011 | 16,011 | 16,011 | 16,011 | 16,011 
Other coin, bullion and cash 6,411 5,181 5,674 §,312 5,496 5,096 
Money at short call—London | 19,314 | 26,299 | 25,682 | 26,329 | 28,632 | 28,829 


Short-term loans ............+++ 2,690 5,941 5,641 6,711 6,445 6,146 

IED dnntddenenssaccensewees 75,997 | 78,056 | 78,056 | 77,060 | 76,810 | 76,810 

Discounts and advances ...... 7,951 | - 9,196 9,463 9,256 9,076 9,181 
; _ LiaBiiities 

Notes issued eseeeee Dicididensiiete 48,044 48,288 | 48,288 | 47,288 | 47,038 | 47,038 

Reserve premium on gold ... 7,753 7,753 7,753 7,753 7,753 7,753 

Eg REE te 63,902 | 76,486 | 76,945 | 78,343 | 80,478 | 79,940 


BANK OF CANADA.—In $’s (000’s omitted) 
Apr. 22, | Apr.7, | Apr. 14, | Apr. ai, 


ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 
Pes OE TIN cic since .csnecsesencscess 195,114 208,817 208,274 210,372 
xold coin and bullion .................. 180,349 189,630 191,308 191,207 
Dominion Government securities ...... 110,825 152,567 152,939 151,673 
LIABILITIES 

Pe IN aia. cde cddscnseccutoctcsies 92,642 128,403 127,882 129,992 
Deposits : Dominion Government ...... 23,590 39,408 35,046 24,749 
Chartered banks ............... 184,922 183,202 188,333 197,530 


Ratio of reserves to notes and deposit 
ee 64-6% 59-2%, 59-1% 59-5% 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In {’s (000’s omitted) 


Apr. 24, | Mar. 25, | Apr. 2, | Apr. 9, | Apr. 16, | Apr. 23 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 


Gold coin and bullion ......... 22,931 ‘ 27,104 | 26,528 | 26,528 | 26,316 
Bills discounted : Foreign ... 9,446 5,455 5,570 5,325 §,525 5,220 
IID wsnsith-ccanioresassess 1,737 1,742 1,730 1,730 1,730 1,730 
Ce GUNES ikiniscesscdcisessess 11,700 15,216 15,235 13,224 13,564 13,289 
LraBILITIES 
Notes in circulation ............ 13,068 15,355 16,312 15,321 14,741 14,586 
Deposits : Government ...... 4,481 6,448 4,625 3,982 4,682 4,871 
Bankers ......... 21,508 | 22,621 | 21,449 | 20,705 | 21,400] 19,851 
Ratio of cash reserves to 
liabilities to public ......... | 52-9% | 59-89% | 59-5% | 60-2% | 59-5% | 59-8% 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA.—In Rupees (000’s omitted) 
Apr. 24, Apr. 9, Apr. 16, Apr. 23, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion ......... 44,42,17 44,42,17 44,41,56 44,41,56 
PRUPSS COE 2.05. .c cco recceeseccrees 59,19,02 61,56,93 56,07,99 55,87,37 
Balances abroad.................. 19,42,07 24,83,04 24,65,74 27,15,75 
Sterling securities*............... 68,31,71 79,30,70 80,30,70 80,30,70 
Indian Govt. rupee securities* 23,42,97 22,37,69 27,37,28 27,37,27 
Pick ccnsvassascaccceseses 4,97,20 7,59,63 7,77,79 7,93,22 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ...............+.. 1,70,69,07 1,96,88,94 1,96,89,79 1,94,49,97 
Deposits ; Government......... 6,46,59 9,86,49 10,07,14 9,87,89 
Re sakes 36,77,07 23,68,76 24,96,32 28,11,32 
Ratio of gold and sterling to 
a eae 57°7% 596% 59-9% 60-0% 





* Held against notes. 
BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs* (000’s omitted) 

Apr. 24, Apr. 2, Apr. 9, Apr. 16, Apr. 23, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Ge , cctnetccennasanenne 61,937,087 | 57,358,742 | 57,358,742 | 57,358,742 | 57,358,853 
Advances on Gold Coin} 1,380,771 1,098,943 | 1,098,943 | 1,098,943 | 1,098,943 
Commercial Bills...... 14,569,275 | 8,945,443 | 9,394,932 | 8,873,367 | 9,688,532 
Bills bought abroad 1,122,338 | 1,165,450 | 1,153,891 1,133,708 | 1,113,673 
Advances on securities | 3,972,060 | 4,696,534 | 5,022,461 | 4,499,697 | 4,518,910 


interest : (a) general} 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 3,200,000 3,200,000 
(b) visional...... sad 20,065,793 | 20,003,436 | 20,000,421 | 19,999,029 
ble 


Bonds, 
i Fund Dept. 5,707,677 5,639,771 5,639,771 5,639,771 5,641,622 
Other assets (exclud- 
forward exch.) 3,618,108 | 4,289,178 | 3,990,082 | 3,837,129 | 3,883,732 


ILITIES 
Notes in circulation... | 82,557,224 | 86,934,769 | 86,297,620 | 85,696,745 | 85,169,929 


Public deposits......... 2,721,782 | 2,076,610 | 5,649,296 | 5,287,465 | 5,364,402 
Private ts ...... 7,751,383 | 14,761,627 | 12,323,049 | 12,028,842 | 13,323,306 
Other liabilities ...... 2,476,929 | 2,686,846 | 2,592,292 | 2,628,724¢| 2,645, 


Ratio of gold reserve 
to sight liabilities... | 66-8% 55-2% 55-0% 55-6% 55.2% 


® The gold stock is based on the franc at 49 milligrams on and after Oct. 2, 1936. 


THE REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 
— ss Apr. 7, Apr. 15, Apr. m 


ASSETS 1937 1937 193 

RE iin usaneictnenieh thetantaeaenes 68,825 67,702 68,018 68,210 
Of which deposited abroad........... 19,520 18,939 19,078 19,219 
Reserve in foreign currencies ...... 5,376 5,763 5,957 5,98 

Bills of exchange and cheques ...... | 3,866,741 4,728,954 4,500,756 | 4,371,751 
Silver and other coin .............+0+++ 270,120 225,836 259,853 272,298 
REVERED caisicinesccnciccessccctecccceses 36,627 31,914 40,707 38,623 
Investments ...........ccsecessereeeeeere 589,340 456,533 444,240 428,327 
Other aasets .........cccccrscecsccscecsee 549,236 762,625 783,164 780,048 

LIABILITIES 

PRORIIVED oc ccccccccccccsccsccccesecccseces 473,561 492,977 492,977 492,977 
Notes in circulation ...............+++ 3,876,467 4,646,106 4,498,185 4,389,548 
Other daily maturing obligations .. 721,885 815,645 789,239 763,559 
Other liabilities ..............s.ceeseee 164,352 174,599 172,294 169,154 
Cover of note circulation ............ 1-91% 1-58% 1-64% 1-69% 


¢t Corrected figure 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted) 


Apr. 23, | Mar. 24, Apr. 15, ; Apr. 22, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 . 


censccscecsesesseceeee [9,401,000 [3,651,136 632,554 {3,571,584 
coin 53,329 


Gold .... 
Silver and other 63,910 773 , 
Securities ............... 1,229,212 |1,373,336 ee ne 


Advances ..........00008 74,974 37,627 
LraBILITIEs 


Notes in circulatiun .. |4,191,370 |4,404,429 
Deposits : Govt. ....... | _ 25,137 65,838 
Other ...... 744,879 | 734,074 








447,529 |4,447,780 |4,408,330 |4,377,612 
222,265 | 181,078 | 180,499 | 112,324 
627,850 | 629,262 | 667,551 | 681,015 











‘ 











































LL 
BANK OF JAVA.—In florins (000’s omitted) BANK OF GREECE.—In drachmae (000’s omitted) 
enuimnnininie Age. 3 25, wt 27, = ay — - =. 17, 2 24, 23, a, 
Gold and silver.................. 109,840 106,840 108, 410 1253 310 125, 730 126, 450 
Discounts, advances and other 
eee amet cn Kecaibe 70,430 | 77,570 | 83,630 | 83,720 | 77,340 | 76,350 
Foreign bills ..................--- 960} 3,040 | 3,060] 2,440] 2,580} 3,310 
Other assets ..................005 10,020 | 59,470 | 63,020 | 62,230 | 72,490 | 71,710 
LiaB 
Notes in cireulation ......... 155,170 | 181,870 | 190,570 | 194,860 | 193,300 | 191,260 
’ 183,938 
: 
000’s cmitted — 
Apr. 23, | Mar. 
ASSETS 
eta aa ae 1,513,872 2,717,849 2,717,916 ae 2,622,888 |2,622,972 
Of which held abroad. 13 
no Ee eS 213,199) 213,193] 218,199 
casesecceccoose oe ° Sos 1,784,287, 1,764 90, aeeit. 770,051 Lg 
Securities .............+. 46,286 89,596 
LiaBILirizs 1,008,168] 1,100,786|1,085,17111,108 196 1,60 
Notes in circulation .. |1,256,366 |1,345,133 |1,393,857 |1,355 961 {1,334,987 |1,333,680 bonds 376,704) 411,761) 413,461| 413,928) '425'as0 
Deposits ..............- 427,038 '1,453,354 | 1,408,634 |1,427,911 11,360,075 1,352,948 
Se Notes in circulation ...................c000 1,516,751) 1,842,165) 1,912,744) 1,881,029 |1,915,957 
t Gold revalued from Oct 7, 1936. N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets Government deposits at sight ........... 87'350| '§26/894| ‘466/607 428372 am 
included in returns Dec. 31, 1936, onwards at 538,583,653 fcs. Other deposits at sight ...............00.-. 579,119] 580,258} 483,496] 601,877) 578437 
Ratio of ordinary cover to liabilities at 
BANK OF PORTUGAL.—In escudos (000’s omitted) TIE aire .covnvccocccnccovesosvvercesssseee 80-37 | 75-73! 75-61! 75-38 | 74.94 
20, 
alin Jan. 2, | Dec. 31, | Jan. 6, | Jon. 18, | Jon > | Jea BANK OF ESTONIA.—In Est. krones (000’s omitted) 
| 910,123] 911,708) 911,723) 911,761] 911,781] 911,877 Se 
Balances abroad .............++ 453.711| 611,040| 608,048] 602,792| 598,890} 598,720 Apr. 23 ) Mar 23, ) Mar. 31, | Apr. 7, Apr. 15, 
SINE Sanniicsiadntanpesaeocints 363,016] 341.901| 334,880] 330,047| 329,495| 322,218 1936 1937 1937 1937 | 1937 
IER sintosenctinibtiniienons 71.763| 126.797| 126,796| 126,787) 126,788] 126,789 34,121 | 34,180 | 34,180 | 34,181 | 34,192 
Government loans ............ 1,046,163 /1,044,201 |1,044,201 1,043,543/1,043,543) 1,043,543 2,979 | 15,245 | 17,164 | 16,121 | 15,435 
one 10,717 | 12,829 | 12,451 | 12,561 | 12'395 
Notes in circulation............ 2,085,270/2,256, yh yn er erin wiry 7,951 | 11,775 | 13,669 | 9,816 | 10,174 
Go’ t I eabnonate '646| 309,481} 354,972| 410 
ee oe ennideanill meee 472.982| 455,847| 464,052| 473,755] 450,447 tion 42,345 | 47,786 | 47,184 | 45,266 | 44,990 
Other deposits ...........00000 68,577| 141,448| 125,796] 109,715] 100,644| 91,660 Sight deposits and current accounts ... | 23,971 | 34,250 | 36,206 | 33,589 | 33,103 
Foreign commitments......... 32,320! 40,993] 40,993! 40,9971 40,9971 41,038 Ratio of reserve to current liabilities... | $5-9% | 60°2% | _61-6%! 63-8% | 63:54 
CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted) 
In paper pesos (000,000’s omitted) 
Mar. 31,' Jan. 15,| Jan. 31) Feb. 28,; Mar. 15,; Mar. 31, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1997 1937 1937 
Gold at home .................++ 1,224 | 1,224 | 1,224 | 1,224 | 1,224 Y 
Gold abroad and foreign ex- 
NOE ‘in ttememetnniaratiboens 121 300 291 307 315 286 
Non-interest bearing Govern- 
ment Bonds ..............+0+ 119 119 119 119 119 119 
Treasury Bonds .............. mi 400 399 399 399 399 399 
LiaBILITIES 
WN Sr atinlctiehenintinineninenes 998 | 1,083 | 1,106 | 1,134 | 1,137 | 1,140 
Government deposits ......... 191 118 119 124 115 117 
ee 447 428 407 391 403 383 
tes against 
aeheeieensiidaaiiinlakaeet 213 399 399 399 399 309 
Ratio of gold and _ ex- 
change to note sight 
IID cinincitinisinadheosonse 81-6% | 92-7% | 92-4% | 92-6% | 92-8% | 91-7% 
NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA .—In Cz. K.* 
(000’s omitted) 
Apr. 23, Apr. 15, Apr. 23, 
AssETS 1936 1937 1937 
eee es 2,694,476 2,580,136 | 2,579,616 
— abroad and foreign 
NID sc icrxerctachans 45,005 | 145,917 143,415 | 139,469 
Discounts and advances ... | 1,415,999 | 2,248,359 , 2,017,245 | 1,896,990 
State notes debt balance ... | 2,038,105 | 2,018,217 | 2,018,037 | 2,017,980 | 2,017,865 
LiaBILITIES 
Bonk notes in circulation... | 5,170,076 | 5,948,825 | 5,658,089 | 5,446,688 | 5,256,879 < : 
I ii 1,006,646 | (464,490 | 782,499 | 696,894 | 763.467 BILITIES 300 
* First return showing effects of devaluation, October 15, 1936. Notes issued ............ seceeeee ereececcocces 22,800 23,400 22,900 22, 
AT - scccettaineinbieamabenieeiunentines 6,241 6,241 6,241 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA British easy Bi aad bonds vn 7347 vou | aus | su 
: » : ar Loan at par ...........sce000: . , , 
In dinar (000’s omitted) Egyptian Government securities at , 1,500 
Assets Apr. 22, pr. 5, pr. 15, | Apr. 22, market price 1,500 1,500 1,500 : 
Cash reserve : 1936 1937 1937 1937 
Gold at home and abroad............... 1,496,713 | 1,657,508 | 1,659,854 | 1,662,700 
Other foreign exchange .................. 317,505 668,094 688,295 714,764 


Ceres meets commalty 1 Ee | teeta | coeeaes | tke MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
St hm LONDON MONEY RATES 


ki - 23, 
1937 1937 





Apr. 29, 
1991 





‘Apr. 24,Apr. 26, |Apr. 27,|Apr. 28, 
1937 | 1937 1937 '| 1937 






























—s 11, | Mar. 20, ; Mar. 27, =. 3, =. 10, 
1937 937 937 


ASSETS 
Gold and gold exchange ... 10988,141 15,721,816 
Commercial bills 


wee en er eeneeees 


15,759,434 
44,488) 6,245,131 6,254,918 


Treasury bills-issued ag: 
losses on credit............... 5,490,604 | 5,959,185 6,108,688 | 6,110,038 
State debt and advances 
Ic isnceiicehiieeunenpis 5,638,745 | 4,624,386 4,624,386 | 4,624,386 
LiaBILities 
Notes in circulation............ 23, 25,334,212 26,123,496 |25,966,445 
Other sight liabilities .. 140,646 


Long-term liabiliti 


ee ke hers see 1936, was November 14th. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA.—In levs (000’s omitted 


1937 
ae 1,754,500 
613,619 





M 





337 


H) 

Apr. T5, 
1937 
3,443,513 

S4aer 
2,706,550 
3,557,205 

6,343,399) 


4,422 995 
183.995 


ed) 


) Ape it 

») Apr. 15; 
1937 

2} 603,194 


|) 2131 

7 
91,226 

t 23, ,005 
25,852 


i! | ais 





3,490 
1,147 

656 
1,706 


454 


Sis 


ae 


4a om ela! 


.: = 


\ 


os we 
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LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 


_ 1 Spot Rates _(Rango of She Saye Sesoers) __ 


Par of | april 23, | April 24,| April 26,| April 27, | April 28, | April 2, 
London on 1937 1937 1937 


nas 1937 1937 
—<——=—5 G1 BA 199-04 «4 924-939 4924-9 4- 4 +947 
New York, $ : 92-93 |4°91 ap 492-0 ‘a-oakest 4 92}-93} 4-93-9373 
—_ “- ‘cael “iiiig othe Ila-t Ja me Ne 
is, Bel. me 29-18-21 |29-18-23 |29-22-27 '29-21-28 |29-25-30 
































Milan, L......- 92-46 os-80r" ds 981 o-oo” 


vs Fr. 21-56-59 |21-55~57§ 21-55-58 |21-56-G0 |21-54-57}/21 -56-59 
anit Dr... | 375 540-555 so 540-555 | 540-555 oa 540-555 
thens, Dr... | $75 | oe 907 ie ’ 2263-: 226 
He's'tors, M.. | 193 70-100(1)| 70-100(1 70-1000 | 70-1001 70-100() 70" 1001) 

Pace | i stats o-tn,f-tg toa Mo 
| 110 110-110 OF) 110-110 
Lie Fi.| 12-107,9-00-024 |8- o8- oi 9: 00-012 |9-004 8-99 ool? Od 028 


pertin, Mk... | 20°49 [12-25-29 |12-25-28 12-25-28 |12-27-30 12-27-30 [12-28-31 
ion (c) | 4954 | 49-54 | 49-54 | 49-54 | 49-54 | 49-54 
34-584) 253-27 





. 254-274 | 254-274 | 254-274 | 254-274 | 254-27 
— 244-254 | 248-258 | 248-254 | 244-254 | 24 “354 
Ke. 141 Hi 1414-142 |141§-142 |141§-142} 

aig, Gul. Osh 4 | 25 254-264 | 254-264 | 254-264 

oe 254-264 | 254-26} | 254-26} | 253-26} |259-26) 
Riga, Lat. 2ah25f | 24h-254 | 244-254 | 24-25) | 249-208 
Pekar, Lei 660-680 | 660-680 | 6 665-680 | 665-680 

ei4* | 614% | 614% | 615* | 614" 

Const'ple, Pst 622k 622k 623k | 623k 623k 
Belgrade, Din 210-220 | 216-220 | 210-220 | 210-220 | 210-220 
Kovno, Lit. 284-294 | 284-29} | 284-294 | 285-29} | 284-294 
Soba, Lev 390-420 | 390-420 | 390-420 | 390-420 | 390-420 


Tallinn, B. Kr.) 18-159) 17$-188 | 178-189 | 178-183 | 178-189 | 174-183 | 173-183 
Oslo, Kr....... 18-159)19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 |49-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 
Stholm, Kr. | 18-159/19-35—45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35—45 |19-35-45 
Cop'h'gen, Kr.| 18-159]22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 [22-35-45 

‘dria, Pst.| 974 aah 978-8 | 978-8 | 978-8 | 978-8 


Alex 
R tha. 18 . - 18 184,- 
Peay kong, I. lags diet atts ee sf -iba 
at  [aiea . “at * 144/13 }' 1394-14 iia -144 
Shanghai, 4-4 
Sega 








28h . 
Batavia, F. a 11 |8-95-9-00'8-95-9-00 8: -018-96-9-01 7 ; 8-97-9-02 
“0 


4 
Rio, Mil. ...... 75.8900. | 3x-hf | Se-Af | Sie-ts | S-tf | Sa-tf | StS 
Bend .. | 004 16: 17 ~25g\16- 18-25g|16- 19-25¢' 16-20-30g|16- 20-30) 16- 25-35 
- Aires, $ ... 6-12h | 16:12h | 16-12h | 16-12 | 16-12k | 16-12h 
Valparaiso,$ | 40 128442) 128e(1) | 128e(!) | 128e(2) | 128e (2) | 128e (2) 
M'video, $ ... It $14. a “ist | 7h 264-274 aye 354-274 261-5 


395% 
Lima, Sol, .. | 17-38 | 18 18}-19} | 184-19} 
Mexico, Pes. 9-76 173-18 17 7$-184 | 173-18 
ES ate it bist | rit Sra ea Les 





26m 
B’ngkok, Babt +21.82d. | 338 22- 22} 22°22} 27 hat a 29°59} a 22- 2 22- 22) 


Usance : T.T., » coge Seen ees eee Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). 
* Sellers. ¢ Pen per unit of local currency. ¢ Par 8-23) since dollar devaluation on 
February 1, 1934. eo Pee 197-10, since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. 
(a) Prior to devaluation on an 1935. (b) Official Rate. (c) Per cent. discount. 
(e) Latest “on ” rate, (f) Official rate is 43d. sellers. (g) Official rate is 
$15 sellers. os os ttance rate for importers. Rate for payments to 
the Bank of one 4) For — Controller of Anglo-Italian” debts ; () under 
Anglo-Spanish Agreement; A, o., Anglo-Turkish ~—~y_ () ominal. 
(m) hepeuiinete. Dealings in Roubles at 4} French francs to 1 Rouble. 


Il.—Forward Rates (Closing quotations) 














Apr. 23, | Apr. 24, / Apr. 26, | Apr. 27, | Apr. 28, | Apr. 29, 
London on | 937 | 1937'| 1937'| 1937'| 1937 | 1937 
Perf | Perf | Perf | Perg | Perf 





(>) Premium, i.e. “ under spot.” (4) Discount, i.e. “ over spot.” 


————— 
—————— SS er 


° 
Albania ......... Apr. 1, 1937 6 e , 
Amsterdam Dec. 2, 1936 2 4 
Athens ......... an. 4,1 7 6 3 
Batavia ......... an. 14,1937 4 3 3 
euneen Sent on — St 5 ‘ 
eesbeases 4 4 5(a 
Brussels ...... May 14,1935 2) 2 5 e) 
ee cocece _— * — 6 4h 
udapest ...... ug. 4 4 
Calcutta ...... Nov. 28, 1935 3 Py 
Nov. 19, 1936 4 23 
Danzig ......... an, 2,1937 5 4 
3,1934 44 4 4 
Kovno ......... uly 1,1936 6 ‘t , 1936 3-65 3-285 
inaesinns ay 5,1936 5 4 34 
New York Fed. 6 5 
peace Feb. 1, 1934 2 1} 2¢ 
Madrid ......... uly 15,1935 5} 5 3 
Montreal ...... ar. 11,1935 ... 23 
Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 44%; discount rate for the 
public, 6%. (a) se —— to banks and credit institutions. (6) 5§% applied 
to private persons and fi 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 


Apr. 29, Mar. 31, Apr. 7, Apr. 14, ~~. 21, Apr. 28, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 


% % % % 














Ce i ireccccnntoentae -ccavcsorres Z 1 1 1 1 1 
Time money (86 days! mixed coll.) 1 1} 1} 1} It 1} 
Bank acceptances o- —————— Selling Rates --——— - -—s 
Members—eligible, 90 days .. wh Ww ve Ya 6 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 days .. a a fa ts a 
Commercial accept. 1 1 
Rates of Exchange, , | Apr. 21, | April 28, 
New York on— 1937 1937 
60 days.......... 
GRID si cceccssces Dollars for {1 4-924 | 4-93} 
Cheques ........... 4°9337| 4-9437 
4:93 | 4-94} 
Paris ...... cheques |Cents for 1 franc 4:44 4-46} 
B * 16-895 | 16-895 
Switzerland ,, 22-86 22-92 
Italy a 5-268 | 5-262 
Berlin e 40-22 | 40-22 
Vienna 6 18-70 18-75 
Madrid...... - ; , 
Amsterdam _ ,, 54-76 | 54-82 
Co en yy 22 025 | 22 07 
Z 24-795 | 24-84 
Stockholm ,, 25-435 | 25-475 
Athens * 0-908 0-90} 
Montreal ae 100%} 100% 
Yokohama e 28-76 | 28-82 
Shanghai # 29-93 30-00 
Calcutta vm 37-28 | 37-35 
Buenos Aires 32- 94 30-61 30-67 
Rio de Janeiro, Cents for 1 milreis 11-96 8-33 | 93.27 _8:27_ | 8-32 {| 8-33_ 


SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


(Buyinc Ratgs Per £100 STerRinc) 


30 days’ 
sight 


60 days’ 90 days’ 


T.T. Sight mone A 











101 17 6 | £102 7 6 


London on :— 
Lense 100 5 0 100 17 6 101 7 6 
102 7 6 102 17 6 


Rhodesia 
South Africa 100 17 6 101 7 6 101 17 6 





(Se.tuinc Rates per £100 SrerRiinc) 





| Sight | Telegraphic 





eee ORO RRR O REE REET EEE EEE EERE EE EE EO EE TOTS EE EOO® 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


Tue BANK oF Lonpon anv Sours America, Ltp., issues the following 
details relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American 
exchanges. All these exchanges, with the exception of that of Bolivia, 


UNION BANK OF ~ SWITZERLAND 


Union de Banques Suisses 


ZURICH 


Aarau, Baden, Basle, Berne, Geneva, La Chaux-de-Fonds, Lausanne, Locarno, Lugano, Montreux, St. Gall, Vevey, Winterthur, ete. 


CAPITAL - - - 
RESERVES~ - : 
DEPOSITS - ° 
TOTAL ASSETS - 


Swiss Francs 40,000,000 


” 20,000,000 
0 384,500,000 
485,700,000 


9 


9 


9 99 


WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE YOUR SWISS BANKING BUSINESS 
pened Cuavteg and Information at the dlepoosl of Tourists. — ail Department. 





i 
ie 





t 
; 
| 
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are related to the United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rates 
may be obtained by applying the doliar-sterling exchange rate :— 


Bolivia. | Commercial Banks’ “free” selling rate was 155 bolivianos 
per £ on February 19th. 

Colombia.* Sight selling rate 175.10 pesos per 100 United States 
dollars on February 25th. This rate oogeee to holders 
of permits buying in the “ open” market. | 

Ecuador.* Official sight selling rate on New York was maintained up to 
February 15th at 10-50 sucres per United States dollar. 


Guatemala. Sight rate on New York is maintained at 1 quetzal per 
nited States dollar, but a commission of 1 cent. is 

charged by the Banco Central for the sale of drafts. 
Salvador. Sight rate on February 26th was 2-49] colones per United 


States dollar. . 
Venesuela, Sight rate on New York was 3-93 bolivares per United 
States dollar on February 25th. 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
New ZEALAND 








London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
New Zealand * on London* 
Buying Selling Buying Selling 
New 

Aus- Aus- 
: ; | Zea- New New 
Australia | 7\tvq | tany'| land | Australia | Zea- — Zea- 

Mail) a) land | Mail) 
ais: “nneubthtonieaan -_ em 125 {124 125 124 |125$ |124) 


Mail | Mail | Mail Mail 


Mail Mail 
te acian I 1 125§ | 1254 |125 | 124 A} 124 49 124 4H] 1235 |1254/124 
30 days ......... 12et 1 1 2 ie ee ie 124 123 125 4/124 
60 days ......... 1274 | 1278} 1 126] ... | ... [124g [124 | 123° [125/124 
90 days ......... 127§ | 1275} 1 127 . 124 122§ |125 41124 


* All rates (Australian and New Zealand) now based on £100.—LONDON. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for the week ended April 29, 1937, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
(Into and from United Kingdom) 

















Imports | Exports 
From Bullion* | Coint | To Bullion® | Coint 
British W. Africa... 61,895 | Anglo-Egyptian 
British S. Africa.... } 1,528,819 | Sudan 1,405 aa 
paeaes. sieienbel 4,399 British India ...... 458 13,500 
+ Fi foenecqecces 4,347 baci : 15,447 
Angio-E tian Straits Settlements od 2°70 
an 2,122 | Germany............ 71,377 sa 
British India ....... 91,403 Netherlands ....... i 1,650 
British Malaya outans Belgium ............ 1,125 ei 
Austgiilia ............. 22,294 on 3,000 
New'iieland .___ 28,501 | France.............+. 231 430 
British Guiana... 6,059 ra Switzerland ........ 89,000 | ~ 1,700 
Netherlands ecg 42,186 16,000 — Wiacdees 76,528 | 62 
Belgium asea uecndalel 5,773 a RMAs dthices 5,731,765 
Switzerland ......... 22,721 1,504 | Other countries ... 530 
Mes cescascanks ae 2,000 
ND iicoctincébosns si 8,242 | 
Venezuela ........... 20,363 ee 
Other countries ... 5,440] a \ 
, 19,031 | tamsn tt Oe 
oe 2,159,780 |{ 19.03! | Teth.......... 5,972,419 { = 





* At current market value. t+ Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 
entered at face value and shown in italics. Other coin is entered at current market value. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 








| coimt 


* At current market value. Loi Zilch 2 of legal tender in the United Kindom te 


entered at face value and shown in italics. Other coin is entered current market value. 





GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 





1937 ARRIVALS 1937 Ww. 
RET... 00s0ccseoccoccvaiesccencewesentee vi Apr. ee 
99 BA ..cccccrccccscvccccccrescvevecscoeee Nil at idiedead 
gp li oansddunsieibmboscansnctenvndestoge Nil MB reccesbnsiscocessccesens, 
dt Ui ncisiietnnanncnnetsenatanabennane Nil Oe 
ph DD nascscssnsrieiseieoeespepnanedied Nil ossbtthainicesccuinns., 
” 29 SORE ERROR eRe HEHEHE EEE E ER ET EEE E® Nil 9 inicitensinie ts oe 
DOB cercescsccevcsncese ees ee aes |: 
Movement, April 23 to April 29, 1937 (inclusive) ................. 
Movement during year 1936 ................... a a 
Movement during wey Sameny 1 to April 29, inclusive) sa 
Movement, April 29, 1925, to April 29, 1937 (inclusive)..........00.00000 0007 


Movement, tember 21, 1931 (gold standard suspended) to April 29, 
ROBT GecbassVS) ccr.ccvccsccccccsecocsccvsccccesevonccosoocsesoocestcooscnces pepebheses £176,973,438 in 


GOLD MARKET 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on April 28, 1937 -— 

The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
{313,661,924 on April 2Ist, showing no change as compared with 
April 14th. 


Business in the open market has been active and about £2,400,000 of 
bar gold was disposed of at the daily fixing. There have been further Sales 
of gold holdings, but following last week’s official denial of any intention 
on the part of the American Government to lower its buying price for gold 
purchases for shipment to New York have been made more freely. Prices, 
however, have again ruled considerably below dollar parity. The ss 
‘“* Strathmore,” which sailed from Bombay on April 24th, carries gold to 
the value of about £197,000. 


SILVER MARKET 


Prices have been subject to fluctuations but have ruled at a lower level 
as compared with last week. Buying by the Indian bazaars has been met 
by China sales and speculative re-sales, but conditions have been quiet 
and the market therefore the more responsive to small pressure either way. 
The easier tendency seen during the week was due largely to poor demand, 
as sales were not pressed and there was no general movement towards 
liquidation of bull commitments; the technical position of the market 
is therefore unchanged and until it shows some improvement the present 
level would appear sufficiently high. 


Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 





Price of Bar Silver in Price of Sil 
Price of Gold Equivalent London per ounce standard + nln Serta 
Jalue 


1937 | per SE cialiieeeitiianemntiel “ames 
Fine Ounce | of £ sterling oui Two 999 fine 
Months 
ef, s d. d. d. 1937 Cents 
140 7} 12 0-99 20 *& 203 April 21 45 
140 8} 12 0-90 ae 20} » 22 
140 9 12 0-82 20: td » 2 & 
140 9 12 0-82 20% 20 ee hes 
5 1-16 20} 20 & » 26 45h 
140 6) 12 1-07 20 %& 204 » 27 45} 
140 7-83 12 0-96 20-312 20-375 
140 6 12 1:11 203 20% 





The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the period 
from April 22nd to April 28th was $4-94j and the lowest $4°92j. 








OTHER STATISTICS 








WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Gross Receipts, 


Aggregate Gross Keceipts, 
week a Apr. 25, 


compared with 1936 














ease (Slat “ee 
ee eae | Ai a8 
Great 1937 | 3,738 | 177] 213] 120] 333] 510 858] 4,988) 7,732 


1, 
1,708) 4,698) 7,422 


4,153} 9,540) 13,881 
4,004] 9,202 13,471 


,796) 4,532 12,328 18,888 
513| 4,275) 11,788} 18,262 


Western | 1936 | 3,746 | 184] 194) 109} 303) 487 


(c) L. & N. {i330 6,220 | 294) 384] 258) 642) 936 
Eastern | 1936 | 6,333 | 283) 340 0| 580! 863 










L. M. & 1937 | 6,877 | 429) 523) 269) 792 
Scottish | 1936 | 6,898)| 422) 501) 254) 755 





Southern {155 |S | 20] 5] 5] 10] Sea] ho] eS 1505 8 
Total 86 BE rasa amoen| ar 

2) 366 
Cos Down {1996 | 80 oa pe 
Norther {1806 | 5 19 an 
Sento {1986 |e ft oi 
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ComPARISONS WITH CoRRESPONDING Periops, 1935 and 1936 










red 
Ph at half-year, 1935 : 


- or oeeeee 
ound wil — 936, compared 
somal wood al pal yea 1935 : 


a eaityear 1937, compared 
frst balf- ~year, 1936 : 

16 weeks to April 24, 1937..... 

first half 1937 

Latest week 1937 compared with 





*Takings sponding period of 


(vetors Fooling) last year 
Det Oh COED ceenretnremssnneiie : + . 
ee —m to April 24, 1937 ......0..00+ £24,090,400 + £735,100 


* For an —— of the manner in which the figures are made up, see 
The Economist, March 17, 1934, page 610. 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 





Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 
for Week Receip ts 
—_ a wae 
| + or — 1937 | + or — 


1937 
Assam Bengal ....... 52 |Mar. a 1,330 1,80,40, .247| +10, 54,301 
Barsi Lt. Ry.......... 52 31; 292) ,25,400)— 4,00,800 
Bengal & N. Western | 30 |Apr. 10) 2,107 1,649} 2,12,12,660) + 7.43,099 
Bengal-Nagpur....... 1 10) 3,238) 
Bombay, Bar. &C.I. | 3 3,072 74 aioe 21,000 


Madras & S, Mahr.. | 52 |Mar. 31) 3,229 





Robilk’d & Kumaon | 30 jApr. 1 572} $2,68, 305, 4. 33,557 
South Indian ......... | 52 31| 2,532} 417,89,493) +2, 74, 578 5 36, ,62,003} + 13,39,366 
$ 10 days. t 11 days. 
CANADIAN 


1 § $ 
Apr. 21 23566 3, 878, oasl + 282 .982| 56,699 o46l+6, 262,428 





6 
6 











21/17223' 2,610,000 + 255,000) 39,710,000: +3,082,000 
SOUTH AMERICAN 

Anolagasta 1937 

ia) ei 17 |Apr. 25| 834 16,820/4+ 3,100}  292,100/+ 62,790 
t140,900|— 6, 5 

Argentine N.E. ...... | 43 24) 753 *£8,741 + : 372,101;+ 35,843 
1,995,000] + 268,000] 66,625,300) + 5,069,300 
B.A. and Pacific .... | 43 24 | 2,806) 4 °s/123'759| + 22'290| 4,031,990|+ 415,793 
B.A. Central ......... 41 10]... 127,700] + 45,700] 5,844,100) + 1,333,700 
2,537,000! + 500,000/107,310,000) + 11217000 
B.A. Gt. Southern .. | 43 24) 5,084 fisi. 382|4- 37,699] 6,506,532/+ 61,488 
. 1,083,000] + 118,000] 35,370,000] + 2,276,000 
B.A. Western ........ 43 24| 1,930 1 fe "184/4 10,486 2'139,160 + 195,009 
, . 2,659,950} + 862,300/109,739,580| + 22295930 
Central Argentine ... | 43 | 24) 3,700 *£165,009|+ 59,389] 6,624,366] + 1,487,384 
Central Uruguayan. | 42 17) 27 213,631/+ 1,196 524,265)+ 62,378 


e Urg. (East Ext) 42 {3.653 ; 1,189 
C, Ung. (N. Ext.) ... | 42 2,380) + 526) 
C Ung. (W. Ext.) ... | 42 {959) + 28. 


Cordoba Central .... | 48 $732,700] +. 6-320] -1/380'920) +. "161.070 
$179,800|+ 14,900] 9,189,900] + 1,334,000 


Entre Rib... 43 $/11,154)+ 1/465 553,726/+ ° 91,701 
G. Westn. of Brazil | 17 000/— ‘600 —135,200/— 18,200 
+ 476,000) 29,430,000) +-3,726,000 

Leopoldina es... y £20,158|+ 7,681) '368,625|+ 75,073 
Leopoldina Terma, | 17 . 334,000] + 15,000 53875, 1000] + 365,000 
NIRER wn caescene | 15 até954\+ 2.811 4:287|4 5,679 
araguay Cental .. | 43 274| $4,067,000] 4. 978/0001121,849;0001 4 21668000 

Salvador ......0......, 43 Col, 28,200|4+ 7,000] 1,035,208/+ 187,762 
San Paulo .......ss00 16 + 954,000] 39,490,000] + 2,082,000 


476,348\+ 41,751 
+ 8,858) 1,165,368)+ 160,820 





United of Havana... | 43 








’ verted at average official rate during week ended Apr. 24. 
© Free market rate, $ Ressiote tn Anguntine pesca. 


Converted at official rate. e Converted 
f Converted at the “ free * rate as a result of o decision of the High Court. 
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Z Receipts for Month 
De- 
Company § Ending} scrip- 
= tion 1937 | + or — 


Bilbao River.......... 3 |Mar. 31} Net 
Brazilian Traction .. 


Burma El. Supply .. 
Canadian Nat. Rlys. | 3 |Mar. 31 | Gross 


Net 
Canadian Pacific... | 3 |Mar. 31 Goons 


Net 
* Exchange : 26 pesetas to f. 








+7370) — 
3 |Mar. 31| Gross | $2,942,913] + 


3 Mar. 31| Gross| Rs.51 »298)} + 


837; 


Receipts to Date 


1937 + r— 


3,052ja0 1,625 


428,495 8,654,342 + 1,247,725 
Nett | $1 '555,662| + 205,426: 4,614,919) + 646,390 


1,758 


$16,631,981 | + 2,161,271) 44,977,189] + 4,697,418 
$1,762,380| + '820'847| 2'317,496 +2,240,78 
$11,748,000] + 1,068,000' 31,667,000! + 2,383,000 
$1,738,000! + '390,000! See2000) 4. 314.000 


¢ Before depreciation. 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 















* Interim} Date of 
Name of Company or Pay- 
+ Final | ment 
RAILWAYS | 
Madras and Southern Mahratta... | 4%* 
BANKS 
Bank of New South Wales ......... 6/-p.s.* a 
Canadian Bank of Commerce ...... 2%* | June 1 
INSURANCE 
Gresham Fire and Accident......... ei 
London and Manchester Assurance May 10 
TEA AND RUBBER 
Bate Rate TEE oc ccccescsccsccceee 23%* ade 
Bernam Perak Rubber................ 5%* | May 10 
Deviturai Rubber and Tea ......... aos May 11 
East Java Rubber...............-..++ May 27 
General Ceylon Rubber and Tea.. May 7 
Glen Bervie Rubber................... ie 
Kukicherra Tea ..........scseseeeeeeee _ May 12 
Lunuva Tea and Rubber ........... 6%t oad 
Malayalam Plantations.............+ 4%*| May 31 
SEENOG TOD os. 5.0 00 00essccssevcssoes 4%t | Mayl3 
Nagolle Ceylon Rubber ...........+ eee eee 
Peacock and Nilambe Tea, etc. = May 22 
Rangalla Consolidated................ 3%* May 6 
Rubber Plantations Invest. Trust ans May 25 
Standard Tea of Ceylon ............. 124%t a, 
Sungei Matang IR cs ccecnect aki 
Sungei Telor Rubber..........000+++++ vee 
Talawakelle Estates ...............+4+ 10%t 
Tangga Batu Rubber ................ os 
Third Mile Rubber.................06+ 8%t os 
United re aoe fuvnadebabenont 5%t| June 8 
aN LING 
Central Mining and Investment ... 10%t ™ 
Kaduna Syndicate 624% ant 
Lahat —. cashiers 124%t | May 17 
Mason and Barry mi tas 
Siamese Tin Syndicate .. 15%* | May 14 
OTHER COMPA) 
Alliance Investment (Def.) 4%+t aut 
Bankers Investment (Def.) . a 5%t| June 1 
Beecham’s Pills (Defd.)............... ot he 
Benger’s Food ...........-..:sseeeeeees - 
Benskin’s ere sem WP secsaye ooge* May 31 
Berisford (S. and W.) ........-.-.++++ % as 
Bristol Racor Georges and Co.... | $6%* | May 15 
Brixton Estate .........ccecsseeeeereee t4%t nae 
Brockhouse (J.) ....::se+seeeereeeeeees 74%*| July 1 
Brooklands (Weybridge) ..........-. 3%* ake 
Charrington and Company ......... 11%t ine 
Chesters Brewery ....++.-csseeceeeeees 174%t| May 11 
Ciro Pearls (Holdings) Util atadietees “0 she 
City of London Real Property .. 2%t| June 8 
Continental Union Trust ............ 4% _ 28 
Consolidated Trust (Def.).....--....+ 5%t 
Cook (James), W., & Co. .....0++00+ 7 ‘et 
Dalgety and Company sninetheenounen 33%* May 19 
Dancer and Hearne ...........++-+++« 2 Zoe May 6 
Delaney (John) .........--.0seeeeseeee 24%* | May 15 
Ear, ion Rubber *.......-.0:0e+++ ie wn 
tian Delta Land, etc. ......... ido May 15 
ES and Caledonian Investment}; 3%T May 6 
English Sewing Cotton...........-..++ 74 %t ae 
Eno Proprietaries ........+++.++++++e8s S%t nee 
Ever Ready Co. (Gt. Britain)...... 30%t | June 4 
Ford MOotor...........:seececeeeeeeerees aes s 
Forestal Land .........--.sssseeeeeeeees 5% 
Hield Brothers ........:.sesseeseeseees 
Home and Foreign Investment ... aie 
Horden Collieries ........ssseereeesee 23%* 
Ideal Buil TL eaccecttadavsecan a ae 
Ingall Some Clive and Co. 2%, Apr. 30 
Land and a Property... ichidaaione %*) June 1 
ion an vincial Trust....... és bi 
ae General Investment (Det. ) 9%t | May3l 
Marconi’s W wine ore Sissnee yee May 7 
May Roberts (Ireland) ...........---. a un 
Melbourne “> and Company .... vet 
Mellowes and Company ...........+ © 
Metropolitan Industrial Dwellings 3/- p. = ¢ 
pean Corporation ......... a 
chen tod Butlers eres 8%* 

— ne ppeccbesendees _ tie 
tevideo Ga ......-.ssecceseeeeeees ° ose 
New England = — Trust $% ‘ May 13 

Barton seeeeeeeneeneee 0 «ee 
ve and Partington .......s-+«++ 4%* “ 
Park Gate Iron and Steel..........+ . ‘4 
a Royal eecurities T Trust of ~ panne one oe 
ome Trust of Scotland az June 1 
Swan Estates ......::csceeereeeeeeseees a 
Tube Investments..........-+++++++ 7 ope May 31 
Vavasseur (J. H. Ry, Company 10%T es 
Veno Drug (Def. Ord.) .......----++++ obs ‘ 
Weber Smith ~~ Hoare ........++++ 6%t ee 


Comparison 


with 
Last Year 


Same 


5/- p.s.* 
Same 


Nil* 


5%t 
24%* 


Same 
Same 


Nilt 
10%t 


3%Tt 
4%t 
3B%t 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
6%* 


10%t 
18%t 


Same 
34%T 
Same 
23%*t 
Nil* 
Same 
25%t 
34% 
—a 
Same 
Same 
Same 
= 
Same 
6%*t 
First year 
3%* 
2%,* 
5%* 


Total 
Latest |Previous 
Year Year 
% % 
6 6 
5Ot Ot 

“s r 
6 Nil 
4 2 
27; Nil 

15 15 
9 8 

“. “s 
3 2 
24 Nil 

“s . “. 

224 22 
5 24 
6 3 

12 12 

Nil 

10 Nil 
8 5 

15 12} 

75 50 
4 Nil 
6 5 
7 6 

60(a) | 50 
2 10t 
6t 6t 

14 13 

25 24 
7¢ 7t 
4 4 
5} 5 
8 6 

10 10 

10 12} 

10d. p.s.| 10d. p.s. 
a | 3h 

10 10 

13 13 

45 35 
6 5 
8} 6 

224 224 
4 2 

‘5 10 
44 “4 

124 12 
7 4 

15 11} 

14t 14t 

25 oe 

% 
5 15t 
4}t 3t 

18 18 
8} en 
3} 3 
6 5 
2 Nil 
5t St 

12} il} 

300 196 

10 10 





(a) Also capital bonus of one fully-paid deferred 5s. share for every eight held. 


{ Free of income tax. 
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ad sens 


CANADIAN EAGLE OIL.—Dividend on first preference of 4s. 2-4d. for each ten 
shares payable April 30th. . 

MEXICAN EAGLE OIL.—Dividend on first preference of 2s. 9-6d. for each ten 
shares of 4 pesos each payable April 30th. 

UNITED STATES STEEL.—There has been declared a dividend of $$-75 on 
the 7 per cent. cumulative preferred, of which $4 is for arrears, reducing them to $5- - 

CHARRINGTON AND COMPANY.— Ordinary final dividend 11 per cent. against 
10 per cent., making 14 per cent. against 13 per cent. 

DALGETY AND COMPANY.—Ordinary interim dividend 3} per cent. less tax 
compared with 2} per cent. tax free. be 

EVER READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN).—Final ordinary eotient 
20 per cent. plus 10 per cent. bonus, making 45 per cent. compared with 35 per cent. 
Net profit £527,333 against £482,780. 

MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH.—Ordinary dividend 7 per cent. for 
1936, compared with 4} per cent. , 

FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER AND RAILWAYS.—After £50,000 to genera 
reserve, credit balance for year 1936 amounts to £458,384. Adding balance brought 
forward of £120,565, makes £578,949 against £403,355. Preference dividend £111 951. 
To dividend equalisation £100,000. Final ordinary dividend of 24 per cent. and 24 — 
cent. bonus, making 8} per cent. (all less tax), against 6 per cent. £128,937 carri 
forward. 

MORRIS MOTORS, LTD.—Ordinary dividend 45 per cent. less tax for 1936 
against 15 per cent. tax free. Capital £2,650,000 against £2,000,000. 

ENGLISH SEWING COTTON.—Final ordinary dividend 7} per cent. making 
10 per cent. as before. Net profit for 1936 {282,643 com with £240,728. To 
pension fund £10,000 against nil. Carry forward increased from £114,858 to £137,500. 

RANKS, LTD.—Interim dividend unchanged at 3 per cent. 

CENTRAL MINING AND INVESTMENT .— Total dividend for 1936, 15 per cent. 
against 12} per cent. Highest dividend in the company’s history. 

HORDEN COLLIERIES.—Interim dividend maintained at 2} per cent. 

ENO PROPRIETARIES.—Final ordinary dividend, 8 per cent., making 13 per 
cent., as before. 

HIELD BROTHERS.— Ordinary dividend maintained at 22} per cent. on increased 
capital. To income tax reserve, £20,000 against £15,000. To dividend equalisation 
reserve, £20,000 against nil. 

MASON AND BARRY.—Ordinary dividend, 5 per cent. for 1936, against nil. 

VENO DRUG COMPANY .—Deferred ordinary dividend, 300 per cent. for 1936 
against 196 per cent. 


PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION.—No interim on 
deferred stock as before. 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS INVESTMENT TRUST.—Ordinary dividend, 
7$ per cent. for 1936, against 5 per cent. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS.— Interim dividend raised from 5 per cent. to 7} per cent. 


THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS, LTD.— Interim dividend of 5 per cent 
on the ordinary stock and an interim dividend of 5 per cent. on the deferred stock will be 
paid in respect of the current financial year. The warrants for dividend on the ordinary 
stock will be posted on May 31, 1937, and for dividend on the deferred stock on June 
15, 1937. 

J. BROCKHOUSE AND COMPANY.—Interim ordinary dividend 7} per cent. 
against 6 percent. This and future interim dividends will be paid in July. 





SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 


COMPANY RESULTS OF THE WEEK.—The gas holding company, 
SOUTH-EASTERN GAS CORPORATION, who give a full list of their 
interests, have made profits of £110,730, an improvement of 19 per cent., 
although the 6 per cent. dividend is unchanged. In the current financial 
year steps have been taken to reduce the bank loan, by placing 127,339 
44 r cent. preference shares privately. The increased loss of 
RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH AND COMPANY caused some surprise, 
but it is pointed out that although the volume of work was larger, the 
orders had been booked at a time when severe competition and therefore 
unremunerative prices prevailed. Likewise, much of the trading loss of 

,909 was due to development work. The progress of J. STONE AND 
OMPANY enables the company to double its dividend at 20 per cent. 
Profits have risen from £125,650 to no less than £198,812. Over twenty 
rubber reports are available this week. All show the sharp improvement to 
which investors are now accustomed, and they include the results of 
iapoment companies such as CHERSONESE (F.M.S.), MENDARIS 
(SUMATRA), STRAITS RUBBER and TELOGOREDJO. Tea com- 
— again make a mixed showing, RAGALLA, RAGALLA CONSOLI- 

ATED, and PANTIYA have recovered appreciably, the latter returning 
to the dividend list with a 5 = cent. payment. Investment Trust results 
show modest improvement. ANGLO-AMERICAN DEBENTURE raised the 
dividend from 11 per cent. to 12 per cent. The 
analysis of investments. By transferri 48,941 from dividend equalisa- 
tion reserve, MARCONI’S WIRELE ELEGRAPH COMPANY are 
able to pay 7 per cent., against 44 per cent. Net profits of 452 are 
about ,000 lower, although they include ,000 more profit on sale of 
investments, and earnings from contracts and sales, etc. are £74,000 higher. 
The difference is due to the reduction in the dividend from Cable and Wire- 
less by £37,000 and the absence of the es dividend of £94,000 from that 
same company. AULT AND WIBORG are raising their distribution by 
5 per cent. to oi cent. ; profits of £61,011 show an increase of 16 per cent. 
Net earnings of IDEAL BUILDING AND LAND have been almost halved, 
owing largely to reduced wes ae by subsidiaries. JOHNSON AND 
PHILLIPS, after expending £15,138 on maintenance, have earned £21,000 
more at a goes After a further increase in turnover, LONDON ELEC- 
TRIC WIRE are raising their dividend to 7} per cent. from 6 per cent. 
SPILLERS, LTD., have experienced a small decline in their net earnings 
oe but are paying 15 per cent. as before. The’ first report of 
MEESONS, LTD., adjusted to give a proper comparison, shows profits of 

,703 against prospectus earnings of £39,847. The expected improvement 
: id not sobeidiies ise as a considerable rise in raw material costs occurred 
ast year. 


report contains an interesting 


APPOINTMENTS AND PERSONAL 


Mr T. Askew Newham has been appointed ing direct Briti 
General Fixed Trust. ee eer ere 

Sir Harold Edgar Yarrow, Bart., C.B.E., has been elected to a seat at 
the Midland Bank board. ‘He has also been elected chairman of the 
Clydesdale Bank in succession to the late Mr Henry Allan. 

Mr E. W. Hives has been appointed to fill the vacan: the board 
of Rolls-Royce created by the death of Mr Arthur Wai” . 


RAILWAYS 
_ ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY.—Total net 
income for 1936, $9,998,125 against $9,554,315. Preferred dividends 
a oe ae y per -_ on the common stock took 
" “ ese dividends various adjustments, surpl 
carried forward is reduced from $298,291,160 to $296,584,685, re 
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BANKS 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK.—The Chase National B : 
of New York has opened this week a new branch at 51 Berka — City 
W.1, for the convenience of those of its clients who require facili” 
the West-end of London. 1s in 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BRITISH EMPIRE FIXED TRUST, Series A.—Managers (5; 
Trust Investments, Ltd.) announce that, as aresult of the referendum 
substantial number of holders have agreed in principle to enther,. 
sub-units for shares in a managed investment trust. A detailed ocheme’e 
therefore in preparation to be submitted shortly to sub-unit holders 


METAL AGENCIES, LTD.—Profit £54,544 against £46,605 fo 
previous a Final ordinary dividends make 27} per cent. for Year 
against 22} per cent. To income tax account £14,929 against £12,484 
To staff superannuation fund £500 as before. To general reserve £13 59) 
against £10,000. Carry forward increased from £13,861 to £14,670. ’ 


SOUTH EASTERN GAS CORPORATION.—Report for year to 
March 31, 1937, shows net revenue £110,730, an increase of £17,679 
ae dividend 6 per cent. Carry forward increased from £16,63} 1, 
£28,613. 


GARRARD ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING,— Proj: 
£37,601 against £31,645. Ordinary dividend 16% per cent. as before. 

velopment account of £2,352 written off. To a plant and machinery 
reserve £12,500. To reserve against amount due by subsidiary 5,00), 
Carry forward £20,921. 


MEESONS, LTD.—First report for year to January 30, 1937, shows 
a profit of £42,315. After salaries, fees, debenture interest, £5,262 (p. 
preciation, and {7,121 tax, net profit is £24,590. Proportion before 
incorporation £8,140, applied in reduction of preliminary, etc., expenses, 
To occupational leases reserve £722. After preference dividend there 
remains {£9,234 to carry forward. No dividend on ordinary shares 
(privately held). 


JOHNSON AND PHILLIPS, LTD.—Profit for 1936 £105,458 
(£25,680 increase), after £15,138 for maintenance, £26,455 for depreciation, 
and writing off £4,984 loss on realisation of Australian investments, 
5,000 again to research and development and £10,000 against nil to 
ividend equalisation. Ordinary dividend maintained at 10 per cent, 
Carry forward increased from £101,165 to £111,623. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION.—For the first quarter 
of 1937 net earnings were $28,561,533, or $2-55 per share, against 
$3,376,304, or 94c. on preferred for the corresponding period of last year. 
Surplus for quarter, $7,845,000. Total earnings, after expenses, including 
reserve, $43,260,000. Shipments of finished products for quarter were 
3,698,000 tons. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS.—Final deferred dividend, 32} per cent. against 


25 per cent., making 60 per cent. against 50 per cent. Also capital bonus 
of 124 per cent. (one fully-paid deferred 5s. share for eight held). 


MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LTD.—Ordinary interim dividend, 
8 per cent, less tax against 6 per cent. tax free. The directors have 
decided to declare dividends less tax instead of free of tax. 


1.C.I. OFFER TO THE SALT UNION.—An offer has been received 
whereby for each {1 Salt Union preference there is offered in exchange 
£1 13s. 4d. preference stock of Imperial Chemical Industries, and lor 
each {1 ordinary stock of the Salt Union £1 10s. ordinary stock of Imperial 
Chemical Industries. 


AULT AND WIBORG.— Net profit for year to March 31, 1937, £61,011, 
against £52,801. Ordinary dividend raised from 12 per cent. to 17 per cent. 
To reserves, £27,506. Carry forward, £7,112. 


SPILLERS, LIMITED.—Net profit for year to January 31, 197, 
£451,639, against £471,943. Preference dividend, £52,293. Ordinary and 
deferred dividends 15 per cent. as before. To reserve, £100,000, Carry 
forward, £167,505. * 


BIGNELLS, LTD.—Mr Arthur J. Bignell, presiding at the statutory 
meeting on April 27th, said that trading receipts at £24,686 and trading 
payments at £36,304 showed an excess of payments due to purchases 0! 
raw materials and accumulation of stocks, both customary at this ss 
the year. It is expected that sales for current financial year will be = 
in excess of prospectus estimate. A further factory has been percnaen, 
Contracts already in hand will keep the company busy until at leas 
August, 1938. 


ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER MINES, LTD.—Estimated - 
subject to taxation for three months to March 31, 1937, £615,000. 
mated profit, nine months to March 31, 1937, £1,096,500. 


IDEAL BUILDING AND LAND DEVELOPMENT.—Net prot! 
for 1936, £89,067 against £142,967. Provision for tax, £28,219 7 nd 
£36,459.’ Preference dividend, £27,500 as before. Ordinary dividend 
reduced from 10 per cent. to 5 per cent. To special reserve, £5,000 ae 
nil. Carried forward, £3,348. Last year pi, 13 placed to pretere 
dividend reserve. 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY — Tots 
profits for 1936, £495,418 against £529,326, which included f21,7e sidend 
contingencies. To depreciation, £33,184 against £28,209; from GivwrT 
equalisation reserve, £48,941. Ordinary dividend raised from 4} 4 783. 
to 7 per cent. To contingency reserve, £90,000, Carried forwarc , £7,189. 


CLAN LINE STEAMERS.—An increase in profits of £22,4%) 
£666,964 is shown for 1936. ‘This is before depreciation of £0 000. 
against £251,484. To reserve, £250,000, making total reserve £9": 
Ordinary dividend maintained at 20 per cent on larger capital. 


_LOmmon, RRSTHEG IS Creer AN ATED 
et profit for , against 15, 10 . Jinary 
£20,000 against nil To special reserve, £20,006 against £25,000, Ordina? 
ividend raised from ae cent, to 7} per cent. Carry-forward. im 
from £40,391 to £54,546. tates 
BULGARIAN EXTERNAL LOANS.—The League Loans Committ 
and others announce concerning the settlement of partly-paid © ae 
matured between December 1, 1934, and gonuery 1, 1937, of the 1928 and 
League of Nations Loans, 7 per cent., 1926, and 7 cent., t., 1902; 
the pre-war loans (6 per cent., 1892; 5 per cent., 1896; 5 per ce although 
5 per cent., 1904; 4} per cent., 1907, and 4} per cent., 1909), that alfi0\" 
most coupons have y been surrendered, the payments off¢ 
remain available for a further three months to July 31, 1937. 64,406 
MARKS & SPENCER.—Net profits £1,433,250 against £1.27). 
Final dividend, 25 per cent., making 40 per cent. for year. Cap! 
of ro per cent. 
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The New York 





Central Railroad 


Company 


Extracts from the Report of the Board of Directors for the year ended 
December 31st, 1936 


The Year's Business 


Operating revenues amounted to $361,063,871-95, an increase of $51,033,100-83, 


; tinuing improvement in business. 
resulting from vn handled amounted to 125,948,268 tons, an increase of 21,465,800 tons 
00-34 per cent.). Freight revenue amounted to $257,714,419-37, an increase of 


4 m 10 per cent.). 
— ey a «505 076 revenue passengers, an increase of 3,887,617 (8-76 
per cent.). Passenger revenue amounted to $62,575,824-21, an increase of $7,284,954 


(13:18 percent.). 
Net rai ting income was $45,278,625-64, an increase of $9,313,915-11. 
Net ee fer the en which amounted to $8,933,174-98 was carried to the credit 







if profit and loss. 
= Profit and Loss Account 
$ $ 
Balance to Credit of Profit and Loss, December 31, 1935... 195,968,343 44 
Additions : 
Net income for the year 1936 ...............+ .... 8,933,174-98 
Credits from retired road and equipment - 353,448 -55 
Delayed income credits... 9,061 -84 
Donations,............-+++ a s 4 ° 
i lt dengteacsbdeseipibntine kcteebeieadeiweetan 1,810,517-74 
Miscellaneous credits ianennenos 
207 ,092,084-21 
Deductions : : : y 
Surplus appropriated for investment in physical 
PLOPOLtY vesssssscseesesesesestesererenseeesareerccteetereeeeenes 153,565+79 
Debt discount extinguished through SUPPLUS ........60005 1,676,929-52 
Debits from retired road and equipment ...............+. 14,406,946: 27* 
Miscelemnees GaRtOD oscecsscenscccvessccsscosossccsssscccscccssee 1,726,260 -98 
————__17,963,702-56 
Balance to credit of Profit and Loss, December 31, 1936... 189,128,381 -65 


* Represents ledger value, less net salvage recovered, of roadway property not required 
for transportation service retired during the year and charged directly to Profit oon Loss 


Account. : 
Operating Expenses 


\ more extensive programme of maintenance of structures and equipment, the increased 
volume of traffic handled, an increase in the cost of fuel and other materials, together with 
an increase in pay rolls resulting from restored rates of pay which had not been effective 
throughout the entire preceding year, were the major factors contributing to an increase of 
$31,632,981-51 in operating ex In this connection attention is called to the fact 
that early in 1937, the several iboats organisations representing railroad employees notified 
the company and other carriers of their demands for increase in wages amounting in the 
case of engine and train service employees to twenty per cent. and in the case of other 
classes of employees to twenty cents per hour. 

By groups va expenses for 1936 were as follows :— 


roup Amount ae 
$ 
Maintenance of way and structures ............. 36,741,913-90 5,263,329 - 46 
Maintenance of equipment ..............c.0..s000s 76,537,117 +77 11,239,451 -56 
PO MIIIIED das. davecicrwinseiooysivaredeteeesesé ,566,989 -93 169,552 -30 
Transportation I dict cnrindeseccogisccscees 131,318,812-25 13,938,739-19 
Miscellaneous operationS.................cccsee000 5,232,784 +51 864,345 -31 
NEU oi ho cdisvtpesaeesece 12,499,925 -27 195,191 -30 
Transportation for investment—credit ......... 67,107-36 37,627 -61* 


268,830,436 - 27 31,632,981-51 
* Decrease. 


Ratlway Tax Accruals 


Railway tax accruals were $30,812,037-47, an increase of $10,192,605-90 (49-43 per 
cent), Accruals for Federal and State Unemployment Insurance, the rates for which will 
increase in later years, amounted to $1,687,493-66, and for Federal Excise taxes in 
eee with the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 amounted to $4,812,294 -64. Accruals 
or taxes on real and personal sepert increased $1,553,161-39 and for State and Federal 
— Stock taxes $27 "632-80, as compared with the previous year in which 
f ere were larger credit adjustments. Accruals for taxes on gross earnings and for special 
Tanchise taxes increased $1,540,917-26. Canadian taxes increased $228,922-35, due to 
oan het income and sundry adjustments and for Federal income taxes increased 
ee mainly due to the aspenment of taxes for former years, while there were 

increases aggregating $1,835-03 in sundry items of taxation. 


Equipment Rents 


=i ast debit to equipment rents amounted to $12,424,247-54. Rents received for the 

plat Company's equipment on foreign roads increased $1,354,716: 17, while rentals 

denne others for use of equipment increased only $1,318,648-75, resulting in a net 
se in debits for equipment rents of $36,067 - 42. 


Joint Facility Rents 


wan fe = a net debit to joint facility rents of $3,718,525-03, a decrease of $70,334 -27. 
facilities tame credits eee $137,124-92 due to increased use of the eS 
Paid for the use of i ~ es of pon ree of - previous year, while rentals 


Non-operating Income 


Non-operating income 

; amounted to $21,809,848-10, a decrease of $1,824,607-74. The 
“ines ee items contributing to this result were as follows : ™ 

adj lease of road and equipment decreased $520,867-91, due mainly to the 

ustinent of accounts for years. 

$4 ; Tent income and income from miscellaneous physical property increased 
Vor Gone maint ; due to an increase of $184,863 +32 in grote foam operation of the New 
Cote ea Building and an increase in rentals received from properties in the Grand 


Dividend income ‘ 
to decreased $1,606,977-90. There were aggregate decreases amoun 
Indinas "909; due mainly to a reduction in dividends received from the Chicago River 
Railroad Comet, Company, Jefferson Coal Company, the Pittsburgh Lake Erie 
Company, while theme ee eaaing Company and the ‘Toledo and Ohio Central Railway 
t “hs 


0 ncrease were aggregate amoun to $1,705,331-10, due mainly 
Indiana aoe dividends received from the Donen Terminal Railroad Company, 
ts Despa Belt Railroad Songeny, the Mahoning Coal Railroad Company, 


: tch Transporta 
Railway Company and from cule cake 


pany, the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 


Deductions from Gross Income 
Deductions from gross income were $58,251,675-05, a decrease of $1,286,261 -88. 


Rent for leased roads and equipment increased $129,522-13. Payments for lease of 
road where rentals are based upon revenues increased $483,613 -89, as Soult of increased 
revenues of such lines. There was an increase of $28,305-31 in Federal taxes paid for 
account of lessors, and a net increase of $56,747-72 in sundry items. These increases 
are offset by a decrease of $439,144-79 in interest upon obligations of lessor companies, 
due to the retirement of maturing obligations and to lower interest rates resulting from 
refinancing certain other obligations. 

Interest on funded debt amounted to $28,777,854-14, an increase of $228,752-10. 
Interest amounting to $1,455,081-55 upon the company’s Ten-Year Secured Sinking 
Fund Bonds and its serial and other secured notes, together with an increase of $3,498: 11, 
due to the exchange of 4 per cent. Consolidation Mortgage Bonds for 3} per cent. N. Y. C. 
& H. R. R. R. -Lake Shore Collateral Bonds, is substantially offset by decreases as follows : 
$636,513-54, due to repayment of loans from Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
$239,252 -66 less interest on the company’s debentures of 1915 which were retired during 
1935 ; $353,540 -06 in interest upon equipment obligations, due to the payment of maturing 
a and $521-30, due to the exchange of Ten-Year Convertible Secured Bonds for 
capital s ; 

Interest on unfunded debt decreased $1,799,869 -32, due to the repayment of bank loans 
amounting to $53,900,000, reduction in indebtedness to the Railroad Credit Corporation 
and to the reduction and refinancing of loans from the Securities Corporation of the New 
York Central Railroad. 

Other deductions were $1,110,124-81, an increase of $155,333-21, due mainly to a large 
credit adjustment of Pennsylvania corporate loan taxes included in accounts for the 
previous year. 


Net Income and Surplus for the Year 


The net income of the company for the year amounting to $8,933,174-98 was carried 
to the credit of profit and loss. 

After sundry adjustments, the profit and loss account at the end of the year amounted 
to $189,128,381-65 and total corporate surplus $198,229,557 - 32. 


Capital Stock Issued in Conversion of Bonds 


During the year, the company issued 1,187 shares of capital stock, together with scrip 
representing half share, in conversion of and in exchange for $47,500 principal account of 
its Ten-Year 6 per cent. Convertible Secured Bonds, such exchange having been at the 
rate of 25 shares of stock per $1,000 principal amount of bonds. The total number of 
shares outstanding on December 31, 1936, was 4,993,7842. 


Issue and Retirement of 4 per cent. Serial Collateral Notes 


During the year the company obtained from the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works additional loans aggregating $3,019,000, principal amount, to provide for the 
purchase and installation of 42,400 tons of rail and the necessary fastenings, issuing 
therefor its 4 per cent. Serial Collateral Notes, due June 1, 1937-1944. Such notes, 
together with notes for $3,950,000 previously issued for similar loans, made a total of 
$6,969,000. All of these notes were transferred by the Federal Emergency Administra- 
tion of Public Works to Reconstruction Finance Corporation and on November 27, 1936, 
the company discharged this indebtedness. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation Loans Repaid 


The company at various times borrowed from Reconstruction Finance in a 
total of $27,499,000, of which $15,600,000 was repaid in 1935, leaving a ance of 
$11,899,000, due in 1936 and 1937. Early in 1936 the company applied for extension of 
the time of payment of this balance of $11,899,000 of the loans to July 1, 1941, and 
obtained ma extension as to $9,478,737-45 thereof which was originally due in 1936. 
Action in regard to extension of the remainder of $2,420,262-55 due in 1937 was deferred. 
Improvement in the company’s cash position in the latter part of 1936 enabled it to repay 
these loans in full, $2,420,262-55 having been repaid on September 18, and $9,478,737 -45 
on November 27, 1936, 


Loans from The Railroad Credit Corporation 


As shown in the annual report of 1935, the loans obtained by the company from the 
Railroad Credit Corporation orginally amounting to $5,700,000, had been reduced at the 
end of 1935 to $2,400,762-58. Credits and repayments on the loan during 1936 totalled 
$2,202,322-78, reducing the principal amount thereof to $198,439.80 at the close of the 
year. 

Hotels and other Properties in the Grand Central Terminal Area 


The earnings of the hotels and apartment houses located in the Grand Central 
Terminal Area, New York City, showed further improvement as compared with 
the previous year’s earnings, with consequent increase in their rental payments. 
Two lessee companies are still undergoing reorganisation, but the conclusion 
of such proceedings is expected at an early date. Another of the Park Avenue 
apartment house perties formerly under lease was taken over in the interest of 
this company and the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company 


during the year. 
Pensions 


During the year 144 ——- were retired and pensioned, 50 at the age of seventy, 
89 for disability, and 5 special service pensions. a : 

There were 5,087 pensioners at the close of the year. The total amount paid in pensions 
for the was $3,480,838 - 36. 

Sanpeaahee Shee of the President of the United States, made under date of 
December 28, 1936, committees representing the managements and employees of rail 
carriers entered into negotiations, which, early in 1937, culminated in an agreement as 
to the form of legislation relating to pensions for railroad employees to be submitted at the 
pending session of Congress. The enactment of such legislation in the form so — upon 
would repeal the Tax Act of August 29, 1935, that accompanied the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1935 and substitute in its place a new Tax Act to be effective as of January 1, 1937. 
The arrangement contemplates the absorption by the proposed statutory plan, subject to 
certain limitations, of the existing voluntary pension rosters of the carriers. 

The Board wishes to express its appreciation of the loyal and efficient service of the 
officers and employees of the company during the year. 


For the Board of Directors, 
F. E. WILLIAMSON, 
President. 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 


ee TT ee > ae. i die. i ne 


Company 


Banks 
Union Bank of Scotland ... 
Electric Lighting, etc. 
Urban Electric Supply ...... 
Financial, Land, etc. 
Ever Ready Trust ............ 
Rubber & Tropical Trust... 
Selection Trust ............... 
Gas 
South-Eastern Gas............ 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Babcock and Wilcox ......... 
Edinburgh Collieries ......... 


Richardsons, Westgarth & Co. 


Stone (J.) and Company .... 
Stephenson (Robert) and Co. 
Motor Cycie and Aviation 
Ford Motor Co. 


ae 
Besoeki Plantations........... 
Central Travancore ......... 
SN aici na ccsccobocsakaaces 
Chersonese (F.M.S.) ......... 
IIE, 6 ininccn sensbovtinnesae 


BN IEE ecccnsccccccomsessoscas 
General Ceylon ................ 
ROI n.ccoccsvecscacccscosee 
Inch Kenneth Kajang........ 
DUT THIEN soconsentccccnsenne 
BRINE vce cncsosssescteccscees 
Mendaris (Sumatra) ..... neee 
Rubber Estates of Ceylon... 


Sungei Purun (F.M.S.) ...... 
Telogoredjo United............ 
Tempeh (Java) ................ 
Shipping 
Clan Line Steamers .......... 
Indo-China Steam ............ 
Union-Castle Mail ............ 
Shops and Stores 
BGMEOR GDS» dsccvcccccicccesss 
Tea 
Ceylon Proprietary 
Craighead 
Eastern Produce and Estates 
PUNE. ancnccccncocevenssstsnces 
DENG . . neperecannumiesncdenesns 
Rangalla Consolidated ...... 
Tel hs, Etc. 
Marconi’s Wireless ............ 
Tramway and Omnibus 
Potteries Motor Traction ... 
Trusts 
Anglo-American Debenture 
English and Caledonian ..... 
Gresham Trust ............... 
Third Guardian Trust ....... 
West London & Provincial 
Other Companies 
Annandale and Son .......... 
Associated Automatic ....... 
Ault and Wiborg ............. 
Burton, Son and Saunders 
Froy (W. N.) and Sons ...... 
Garrard Engineering ......... 
Ideal Building and Land . 
Johnson and Phillips ...... 
London Electric Wire ....... 
Magnet Joinery ............... 
Meesons, Ltd. ...........000000, 
Metal Agencies ................ 
BOE, BIE sncecoconcscanccnes 
Quicktho (1928) ............... 
Selangor Oil Palm............. 
Ps Miiiscdconinteccosantene 
Victoria Wine 


eer eenee 


Tere eee eee eee eee eee ees) 


Year 
Ending 


Apr. 


2 


. 31 
. 31 
. 31 
. 31 


. 31 


Dec. 31 


Jan. 31 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 


31 


. 3 


. 31 


. 31 
. 31 
| 
. 31 
. 3 
. 31 
. 31 
. 31 
. 31 
. 28 
. 30 
. 28 
. 31 
. 31 
. 31 
. 31 
. 28 




































































Net Profit airs ppropriation Corresponding 
After oun a Period 
— a — Dividend Cantied ‘to od Last: 
Last ; istri- || Prefce. Ordina: Reserve, | Balance || ~~ 
Account — an A Deprecia- | Forward|| Net Divi. 
Interest Amount| Amount | Rate | #02, etc. Profit | deng 
£ £ £ £ % £ £ £ 0 
119,805) 318,175 437,980) 216,000} 18 95,000) 126,980) 316,621 13 
49,963) 105,448) 155,41 1) 21,000} 56,000) 8 30,000} 48,411] 98,184! 5 
1,582} 28,513) 30,095) 24,000} 8 3,814) 2,281|! 26,129/ > 
776| 3,367 4,143, 3,000} 4 + 1,143) 2.682) 
78,452} 319,059} 397,511 234,293) 15 163, ate 78,227| 5 
16,631 ee ns 39,138} 59,610 28,614 93,0521 
65,893) 569,340) 635,233) 14,954) 429,964) 10 123,663} 66,652 | 501,495) g 
Dr. 98,776,  34,254|Dr. 64,522)|_... un i Dr64,522\| 17,724) Ni 
Dr. 26,551\Dr. 35,779| Dr. 62, 330) neo bab bes Dr62,330)| Dr 2) 7,058\ Nil 
125,660} 198,812) 324,472)) 39,000} 120,080) 20 sti 165,392|| 125,650| 10 
294| Dr. 20,200 Dr. 19,906 | 3,094) 2 |Dr. 24,000} — 1,000,\Dr. 41598) Nj 
i ; 
771,486, 1,394,036) 2,165, 522) a 405,000, 6 896,343] 864,179 11,157,120 5 
238,531| 1,703,306) 1,941 837) _ 000} 894,375} 45 550,000} 272,462) 1,237,736| 15+ 
398) 10,805) 11, 203! | 10,549) 7 654|) 4,992) 34 
10,205 6.116 16.321] 5,500 5 sai 10,821 1,254] 2 
11696, 11,756] 13,452) 5,232 ii sas 6,500, 1,720) 5,691) Nil 
12,958 5,589} 18,547) 6,500} 10 Pm 12,047) 2944) 5 
23,669} 18,140) 41,809) 12,500} 4} 15,000} 14,309] 16,076 44; 
1,990 9,691; 11,681 9,363} 5 750} 1,568) 6,117) 3. 
4,993 9,627} 14,620 9.216} 4 23 5,404|| 6401/3 
37,541 16,489] 54,030 8,220; 4 8,017} 37,793, 6 460] 3 
2,202 5,670 7,872 4,600; 5 2,200}  1,072/| 1,723 2 
1,425) 16,854) 18,279) 12,242} 4 5,000} 1,037)) 9,396) 2 
665} 7,640] 8,305, 7200} 3 475} “630 3,630| 
14,423) 12,492} 26,915 | 7,777| 7% 4,750} 14,388) 4,362) 3 
5,184 2,652 7,836 | 3,750, 24 |Dr. 1,500,  5,586|Dr. 2,510, 2 
9.032) 18884) 27.916 20,000, 8 ae 7,916| 5,792 4 
18,391} 21,162) 39,553) 21,543) 5 és 18,010} 13,518 3 
510 1,098, 1/608) a ie 500} 1,108 |Dr. 1,351) Nil 
353 6,032 6,385 4,235, 5 1,500 650} 3,774) 3} 
47,544, 37,887; 85,431 39,375, 5 27,000} 19,056), 23,576, 3 
3,567 9,375} 12,942) 7,432) 34 2,659} 2,851) 7,029) 24 
13,611 5,601 19,212) 6,500, 10 ce 12.712| 3,252) 6 
5,417| 38,229, 43,646) 30,83 5 3,600| 9,208 |Dr. 3,818) Nil 
2,280 4,459 6, 799) me 5 “3 4,235 | 6) Nil 
91,900} 666,965) 758,865) $0,912} 90 00,875) 20 510,512] 97,066)| 644,511) 20 
Dr. 1,322; 46,699} 45,377|| ... 57,746|Dr 12,369 |Dr27,352\ Nil 
47,444) 435,827) 483,271) 133,916 | 200,000, 149,355 329 315 Nil 
| 
1,046 2,264) 1 ae | | 1 360) 4,391 Nil 
i | | i} j 
5,996 seed 13,9391 306 ee | 5,883, 10,153, 5 
6,095 4,601) 10,696) 500, 6,166; 4,863, 6 
25,547} 46,908 72'455| 3,600 | 10,000} 25,555) 49,719) 10 
450 878} 1,328]... ‘Dr. "500 328||Dr. '983| Nil 
1,263 10,263) 11,526) 2,100 | 2,000 1,576| 8370 7 
565 4,294) 4,859)... 2,715 349] 2,752) 
| 
7,683) 233,452) 241 138 17,500 74,443| —7,783)| 259,806) 44 
25,019} 83,839) 108,858) 30,000} 24,733 75,620 10 
50,744 98,000 148,744 28,688 15,000) 51 056 93,797 11 
3,863, 23,075, 26,938) 11,656 5,000, 3,307), 19,966) 34 
9.412) 29.245) 38657)... 10,000} 11,515, 28,415, 6 
13,011 31,012! 44.023|| 13,235 5,000| 13,779 27,271] 34 
es 20,129}  23,022|| 7,320 1,000} 4, 987 18,291) 6 
2,948 3,161 6,109]... 2,948 4,793) _8t 
a | 12,984) 12,984)... 576, 10,986, Nil 
5,268, 61,011) 66,279) 6,080 7,112} 52,801) 12 
51,416} 55,612] 107,028|| 37,933 33,448], 51,633) 10 
1,446, 19,240 20,686) 9,000 5,086, 12,704) 5 
21,506] 37,601) 59,107), 7,500 20,921), 31,646, 163 
7,695 53,153 60 48 27,500 8,348}, 104,397) 10 
101,165} 136,093, 237.258| ... 111,623'} 115,130) 10 
40,391} 135,460) 175,851|| 30,000 54,546|| 107,318) ¢t 
=i 20,273,  20,273|| 2.135 1,863)| (a) | (4) 
i 24,591} 24591) 6,495 020 (a) (a) 
14,080} 39,615,  53,695|| 5.338 14.669} 33,621 — 
9,054 3,793} 12,847)) ... 12'847||Dr. 16457 
994, 5658) 6,652| ... 1,662) 4,667| 
1,802} 16,670| 18,472||__... 2.873) 8,213 ; 
175,935} 451,639} 627,574)| 52,293 167,505|| 471,943 . 
10,329 46,379} 56,708 20,000 8,079 kee ee ee | 


t CG os ee ee of income tax. 


(a) No comparable figures. 
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SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 

spLy speaking the collapse of commodity prices which 
tarted ‘at the beginning of April appears to have come to an 
al The whole fluctuation was of a largely speculative 
shai and its violence has been out of all proportion to the 


underlying trading position. . 

Despite the disappearance of the speculators, copper prices 
have been firm, and for some grades have risen. Production 
continues to expand, Consumers buying of tin is still 
abnormally low, and prices have sagged once again; but 
most countries are seriously behindhand with their shipments 
under the quota scheme. Lead and spelter prices have ended 
the week with little change. Rubber prices have been weak, 
partly under the influence of N.D.C. which, as at present 
constituted, bears very heavily upon this industry. The 
market in vegetable oils was quiet, with substantial declines 
in coconut and palm oil prices. 

Wheat prices have declined once more, and reached the 
lowest level since early March. The market is much affected 
by the continually increasing American crop estimates. 
Business in maize and flour also continues very quiet, with 
prices still tending downwards. Sugar and tea prices have 
been more or less unaltered, with, if anything, an upward 
trend. Much the same applies to other food prices. In 
particular fruit prices have shown a few rises. 

Moody's daily index of staple commodity prices in the United 
States (December 31, 1931 = 100) shows a further decline 
fom 214-9 on April 2lst to 210-4 on April 28th, against 
224-2 a month ago and 169-7 a year ago. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—On the export coal market there is a sharp demand for 
prompt and forward delivery and the shortage of large coal is causing 
some difficulty. Best South Yorkshire hards and steam coal are in good 
request, and the former are taken up for the next two months. Bunker 
coal is scarce and prices remain firm. Furnace and foundry coke is a strong 
feature of the inland market. Collieries are working full time and the 
pressure of home demand is having its effect upon the export market. 
Small coal is in very short supply, and best qualities are not easy to obtain 
in the open market. Household requirements declined during the past 
week ; this will release additional quantities for industrial consumers. 

WORKINGTON.—The stringency of supplies has been only slightly 
relieved by the Whitehaven coal which is again coming on the market. 
Demand for house coal is as keen as during the winter, and the shortage 
of industrial fuel is as acute as ever. Especially inadequate are the 
supplies of smalls for the coking plants, which, in turn, are hard pressed by 
the iron smelters of the district. As a result, the Irish market, which 
requires 6,000 to 8,000 tons per week, has to be content with weekly 
shipments of 2,000 to 3,000 tons from this district. Prices are firm. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Trade in every class of coal produced in 
this area is brisk, with loading turns filled for several weeks ahead. North- 
umberland steam coals keep to late figures in the export market, although 
foreign coal is offered at lower prices. The scarcity of Durham manufac- 
turing coal remains acute, ordinary grades of coking coal being nominally 
23s, per ton, f.o.b. Under a brisk demand from foreign stations, bunker 
ws of all descriptions is firm and difficult to obtain for early shipment. 

atent oven coke remains firm under a good home and export demand. 
hoARDIFF — Business on the Cardiff coal market continued active and 
eleaia im prices was firmly maintained. The Executive Board is deter- 
ry to keep prices firmly under control, and in this policy it is supported 
tantiete De companies. Contracts are being renewed at prices sub- 
a th y lower than the current market quotations for day-to-day sales, 
utilit co Is a readiness to deal collectively with the railways, public 
ond so uw role, y and large industrial consumers. Output and exports 
wenn ing, and shipments in the foreign and coastwise trades for the 
practical by ended April 24th show an increase of 1,070,000 tons, or 
vear Th 0 per cent. over those for the corresponding period of last 
oun a wy a brisk demand for coke up to 50s. per ton for best foundry 
a lite? Nd from 30s, to 35s. per ton for furnace qualities. Patent fuel is 

© more active at steady prices. Ex-ship pitwood quotations are 


unchanged, 
IRON AND STEEL 


inde ON —The weekly report of the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
largely to = business in the iron and steel markets has been limited 
Practically Hf renewal of contracts and consumers’ urgent requirements. 
keep then, all sections of the industry have sufficient work in hand to 
fresh Sesion arte ane months and producers are disinclined to accept 
expected shortly. € publication of the new price schedule which is 
‘i caaaitions continue to rule in the pig-iron market, and although 
capped by th dj taken to increase production, developments are handi- 
ore, € difficulty of obtaining adequate supplies of scrap, coke and 
of coke oy purchases of scrap have been made abroad and home production 
high prices tenet increased ; but the heavy foreign demand for the latter at 
Some impr S to restrict the supplies available in this country. 
and re-rollit, ovement is noticeable in the semi-finished steel department, 
of supplies he works which recently were obliged to close down from lack 
orks aa been able to restart operations. 
finding it ditions finished steel are operating at capacity; but they are 
shrinking in the © Overtake arrears in deliveries. There is no sign of any 
appears to be in requirements of the home market, and overseas demand 


S 5 ee 

dificult eELD.—There is no indication of any early easing of the present 
demand and an the iron and steel market. Supplies are well below 
and basic Pig i loning is becoming more general, Makers of forge, foundry 
'S not at eulne have nothing to offer and the tonnage of imported iron 
the limit of eenu large as was expected. Derbyshire makers have reached 
'ron in the mark eke” There is still a complete absence of Lincolnshire 
advance of as m a ere. The cost of pig-iron production is rising and an 
quotations, In h as {1 per ton may be looked for at the next revision of 
in East Coast mincnatites the position remains much the same. Business 

st mixed numbers is more freely transacted than in West Coast 
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qualities, which are in restricted supply. New business accepted is subject 
to any price change which may occur. In finished iron, makers are fully 
booked for some time. Demand for common and marked bars is especially 
active. Crown iron makers are busier than for years. Producers of basic 
steel billets are still inundated with orders and there is considerable delay 
in deliveries. Some makers refuse to accept new business until their present 
commitments are less onerous. In acid billets the position is less difficult 
than in basic qualities. Transactions in wire rods, strip and bars show a 
further increase. Stainless steel sheets are in good request. There are 
more buyers than sellers of iron and steel scrap and prices are rising. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—General conditions in the iron and steel market 
remain unchanged. Deliveries of all classes of material are in arrears. 
Output of pig iron is much below requirements, Foundry pig iron is 
particularly scarce, only one furnace in this area now producing this class 
of material. East Coast hematite is in such demand that makers are only 
able to allocate small quantities for shipment abroad. 

Efforts are now being made to increase the output of steel. So far, 
however, production has failed to overtake the demand and re-rollers 
continue to have difficulty in keeping their plant employed. New business 
is restricted pending the issue of a new price list, which is imminent. 

Heavy melting steel scrap is in short supply, with makers offering 67s. 
per ton, delivered works. The coke market is steady, with prices strong, 
and good Durham qualities are firm at 35s. per ton, delivered. Imports of 
foreign ore into the Tees between April Ist and April 27th amounted to 
212,000 tons, compared with 172,000 tons during the same period in March. 
It is expected that some of the steamers which have entered Bilbao will 
be able to bring cargoes of ore back to this country. 

WORKINGTON.—North-West Coast hematite producers are expected 
to reach the limit of capacity in May. Owing to the difficulty in obtaining 
foreign hematite ore supplies, the two furnaces that have been lighted 
recently at Ulverston are on basic iron. The relined furnace at Working- 
ton, with a weekly yield of 2,000 to 2,500 tons, is to be put into blast in a 
week or two. Thereafter Midlands, South Wales and Scottish users will 
have to be content with the proportion of output, estimated to be between 
40 per cent. and 45 per cent., which the steelworks at Workington and 
Barrow do not require. Users in all parts of the country have joined in the 
demand for hematite pig iron, but though they offer a handsome premium, 
they are not allowed to displace customers of long standing. In any 
case makers are entertaining no new business until the advance in price, 
which is expected to be between 15s. and 20s. per ton, is officially santioned. 
It may, indeed, be June before ironmasters reopen their books, and even 
then commitments beyond the third quarter of the year are unlikely to be 
considered. At the moment, Bessemer mixed numbers are quoted at 
£4 18s. per ton at Glasgow, £5 3s. 6d. at Manchester, £5 6s. at Sheffield, 
and £5 9s, 6d. at Birmingham, with 5s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. per ton extra for 
special brands. Malleable iron, at £6 15s. per ton, delivered at Birming- 
ham, and ferro-manganese, at £13 15s. to £14 5s. home, are in keen 
request. Steelmakers are also fully occupied, and the mills at Workington 
and Barrow will remain engaged for at least twelve months to come. Native 
ore output is increasing. Quoted at 16s. 6d. to 17s. 9d. per ton, this ore 
commands a strong market. 

CARDIFF.—At a meeting of the tinplate manufacturers at Swansea on 
Tuesday the restriction on production was suspended. The other features 
of the pooling scheme are continued, and the principle of trade sharing, 
involving penalties and compensation, will remain in force. Current 
quotations for tinplates are ruling at 24s. 6d. to 25s. 6d. per basis box for 
export, and shipments last week, although less than the record figure of 
the previous week, were considerably above those for the corresponding 
week of 1936. Galvanised sheets are unchanged, and steel bars are still 
quoted nominally at £6 2s. 6d. per ton. It is reported that the works have 
renewed coal contracts on the basis of an increase of about 3s. per ton over 
last year. 

GLASGOW.—Steel production in the West of Scotland is almost at 
capacity. It is unlikely that recent extensions to plant will be put into 
operation until raw snaterials are available in larger quantities. Calls on 
the steel producers are as heavy as ever and they are quite unable to meet 
all the demands. Makers of semis are also in this position, and, while users 
have in some cases been able to obtain some Continental material, this has 
afforded little relief. Many re-rollers are unable to keep all plant employed, 
although they could readily dispose of much more than their possibit 
output. A large amount of new business has been placed recently with 
constructional and other engineering firms in the Glasgow area, and many 
important contracts are in hand. It is announced this week that Messrs. 
John L. Thornycroft, of Glasgow, are to supply Diesel engines for the life- 


boats for the Cunarder No. 552 under construction at Clydebank and for 


the Cunarder being built at Birkenhead, in all some forty engines. 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—After substantial fluctuations, the cash price closed on 
Wednesday unchanged on the week, while the forward quotation gained 
15s. per ton. Early losses were made good towards the end of the period 
under review. An outstanding feature has been the contraction of turn- 
overs this week—which suggests that the weakest speculative positions 
must have been liquidated. It seems likely, therefore, that a resumption 
of active purchasing by consumers would cause the market to develop 
a strong appearance. 

Meanwhile, the United States market continues dull. A further decline 
last week-end carried British warehouse stocks to the lowest level for a 
number of years. On the other hand, production in Chile has recently 
been on the increase, and is now believed to be running at about 40,000 
tons a month. In January, Chile’s output was no less than 34,300 metric 
tons, against 17,700 metric tons last Tay, the month immediately pre- 
ceding the first increase in production quotas. 

Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 3,200 tons on Monday, against 
4,300 tons last week; 3,000 tons on Tyesday, against 8,500 tons last week ; 
3,450 tons on Wednesday, against 5,000 tons last week. Domestic spot 
ere 
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was quoted at 13-924 cents per Ib. in New York on Wednesday, against 
14-02% cents a week ago and 17-02% cents a month ago. Wednesday's 
official closing price for standard cash in London was £60 10s. to £60 15s. 
per ton, compared with £60 10s. to £61 10s. a week ago. Stocks of 
refined copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 
19,822 tons, showed a decrease of 1,012 tons, while stocks of rough copper, 
at 1,087 tons, were 390 tons larger. 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—After heavy fluctuations, prices closed on 
Wednesday slightly firmer on the week. Forced sales have now practically 
ceased, and there has been a fair amount of buying. In view of the fact 
that many speculative positions have not yet been liquidated, a substantial 
advance in prices is improbable; but a firmer tendency may be looked for 
if consumer buying is maintained. 

Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange: 1,500 tons on Monday, 
against 2,000 tons last week; 1,250 tons on Tuesday, against 2,500 tons 
last week; 750 tons on Wednesday, against 3,000 tons last week. The 
New York quotation on Wednesday was 6-00 cents per lb., against 
6-00 cents a week ago and 6-95 cents a month ago. The official closing 
quotation in London for soft foreign for shipment during the current month 
was £25 Is. 3d. per ton, compared with £24 Ils. 3d. a week ago. 

Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange : 2,250 tons on Monday 
against 4,500 tons last week; 2,500 tons on Tuesday, against 5,500 tons 
last week; 1,900 tons on Wednesday, against 3,250 tons last week. 
Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 6-75 cents per lb., against 
6-75 cents the week before and 7-50 cents a month earlier. Wednesday's 
official closing quotation in London for “ good ordinary brands ”’ for 
shipment during the current month was {24 10s. per ton, against 
£23 13s. 9d. last week. 


TIN.—Although offerings have not been heavy, the market has been 
generally easier. Nevertheless, the supply position remains rather tight and 
a resumption of consumers’ buying on a normal scale would be likely to 
cause a sharp appreciation of prices. 

At the end of March, according to the Statistical Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Tin Research and Development’Council, published this week, 
the aggregate export arrears of the seven restricting countries amounted to 
14,217 tons, an increase of 1,288 tons on the month. All countries except 
Malaya are now heavily in arrears with their shipments. It is true that the 
world’s tin mines, according to the Metallgesellschaft, rose from 13,989 
metric tons in February to 17,613 metric tons in March; but the latter 
figure is only 366 tons above January’s level. Daily production was 568 
metric tons in March, against 500 tons in February. It must be pointed 
out, however, that the daily rate of production in March was only 16 tons 
higher than in October, though the export quotas have been increased 
by 10 per cent. during this period. 

Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange: 675 tons on Monday, 
against 975 tons last week; 450 tons on Tuesday, against 925 tons last 
week; 525 tons on Wednesday, against 575 tons last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was 55-75 cents per lb., against 58-00 cents a 
week ago and 64-75 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for standard cash was £256 to £256 10s. per ton, 
compared with £261 to £262 a week ago. Stocks of tin in London and 
Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 1,761 tons, a decrease of 264 tons 
on the week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium ingots and bars for home delivery were again quoted 
on Wednesday at £100 per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, 
for home and export, was maintained at £180 to £185 per ton. Quicksilver, 
on the spot, was quoted at £13 17s. to £13 17s. 6d. per flask of 76 Ib., as 
against {14 7s. to {14 7s. 6d. last week. Chinese antimony was quoted at 
£64 to £65 per ton ex warehouse, as against £79 to £80 last week. Chinese 
wolfram for ‘‘ April-May ” shipment was — at 53s. to 56s. per unit, 
c.i.f., compared with 60s. to 63s. last week. Refined platinum was steady on 
Wednesday at £11 15s. an ounce. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—A quieter feeling has prevailed in the 
market than for several weeks past. Traders have been disturbed by the 
wide fluctuations in raw cotton prices and by the new taxation proposals. 
Numerous buyers have been in the mood to adopt a waiting attitude until 
the outlook is clearer. In some quarters a little more attention has been 
paid to the peace talks, as it is realised that any move towards disarmament 
would have a vital effect upon commodity prices. World demand for 
raw cotton continues on a large scale, but there is a possibility of a bigger 
crop next season, not only in the United States, but also in several other 
producing centres. 

The yarn market has been firm with demand slower. Spinners remain 
very busy on old contracts. Fair transactions have been put through in 
coarse and medium American counts. Irregular buying has occurred in 
Egyptian qualities. 

There has been less activity in the cloth market. Many buyers have 
satisfied their requirements for some time ahead and fresh contracts have 
not been important. Meanwhile manufacturers remain very firm in 
quotation. It is quite common for producers to be booked up for six 
months ahead, while in some instances cloth has been sold for delivery in 
the early months of next year. Demand for India has been on a smaller scale 
and only scattered transactions have taken place, chiefly in light bleaching 
cloths, prints and fancies. There has been a moderate turnover for Egypt 
and South America. Some makers have done fairly well for the Continent. 
A steady demand has been reported for the Dominions and the Crown 
Colonies. Home trade buyers have been rather cautious and clearances in 
certain quarters are all that could be desired. 


COTTON PRICES 














1987 aes 
A A A i 
| Apa [Age] Abs | 1008 | ssa 
; d. 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ......... Ib. | 7-87 | 7-63 | 7- 7- . . 
- _ se 12-45 | 12 eo olka lea 
som : ET -02 |11-65 | 8-35 | 9-00 
Yarne—S2's twist ...........c0cccceee perlb. | 1 14 14 1 10¢ 
we MB welt eee perl, | 1 1 13 134 9h 1 
a 60’s twist (Egyptian) ...... per Ib. 1 1st 
S2-in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16,32’sand |s. d.js. dis dis. dis. dis & 
i Wicctinitedavinebiasithedinenpiceiadebssitae Matinall 3i21 38 0/21 0/18 0/|17 0 
96-in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 32's and 
On dint ye tiie i ein Sin eink 2 2m eo 
90-in. ditto, 374 yds., 16 by 15, 8} Ib. ...... [10 9 |10 a 8 sie dj's 0 
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WOOL.—Bradford.-—The third series of Colonial woo) « 
last Tuesday, Coleman Street Wool Exchange being fille wna, ope! 
crowd of buyers representing all sections of the home and Continent It — 
Offerings of merinos are small and on the poor side, but ros trades, 
and Punta wools should furnish an average selection. There are i ee 
that the last of the season's clip from overseas has arrived, and the me 
both this and next series will consist largely of second-hand ab Te 
tone of the sale room is firm. Prices show an advance of 4d to ld. ~ 
according to the quality and character of the raw material Crossbs 2 
are in active demand, with more bidding than usual on Continental ane vo 
In fact, all sections are prepared to operate on a very liberal scale _ 

The improvement in manufacturing districts, both at home and abroad 
is reflected at the Coleman Street Wool Exchange. Wool is abating the 
improvement that has taken place in world commerce, and consumption 
is higher than for several years past. Practically the whole of this = = 
clips are already in the hands of users. Although the home trade oh 
now as active as during the past twelve months, consumption js still bi 
enough to absorb all available supplies until the next Australian clip become. 
available. The firm opening of the sales this week has had a strengthenis, . 
influence upon tops in Bradford. ® 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—-In sympathy with the stock markets, wheat has displayed 
an easier tendency and prices show a substantial loss on the week. Demand 
has fallen off and attention is now concentrated on crop prospects in North 
America—which are at present quite favourable. 

On Wednesday last, “ May” futures were quoted in Chicago at 129 
cents per bushel, against 134} cents the week before and 142? cents a 
month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday: No. 1 Northern Mani- 
toba, ex ship, 51s. 6d. to 53s. 6d. per 496 Ibs., as against 54s. 3d. to 
56s. 3d. a week ago, No. 2 Northern Manitoba, ex ship, 51s. to 53s,, as 
against 53s. 6d. to 55s.a week ago. According to the Corn Trade New; 
total shipments of wheat and flour last week amounted to 1,651,000 
quarters, against 1,579,000 quarters in the previous week and 896,00) 
quarters in the corresponding week a year ago. 


FLOUR.—Flour has declined in sympathy with wheat. Wednesday's 
London quotations (excluding quota payments) were: Straight run, 
delivered Home Counties, 42s. 6d. per 280 Ibs., as against 43s. 6d. a week 
ago; delivered inner London, 42s., as against 43s. a week ago. Manitoba 
patents, ex store, 39s. to 40s. 6d., as against 40s. 6d. to 42s. a week ago. 
Australian, ex store, 34s. to 35s., as against 34s. 9d. to 35s. 6d. a week 
ago. 


BARLEY.—“‘ May ”’ futures were quoted at 70§ cents per bushel in 
Winnipeg on Wednesday, against 69 cents a week ago. Quotations per 
448 lbs. in London on Wednesday were : ‘‘ English feed,” at farm, 36s. to 
38s., as against 36s. to 38s. a week ago; “‘ English malting,” at farm, 38, 
to 45s., against 38s. to 45s. last week. Californian (new), ex ship, 49s. to 
55s., as against 53s. 6d. a week ago. Chilean, brewing (new), ex ship, 
44s. 9d. to 50s., against 44s. 9d. to 50s. a week ago. 

OATS.—On Wednesday, ‘“‘ May” futures were quoted at 50 cents 
a bushel in Chicago, against 494 cents a week ago and 49} cents last month, 
quotations in London, Wednesday : “ English black.” at farm, 24s. to 26s, 
per 336 Ibs. a week ago, as against 24s. to 26s. a week ago; “* English White,” 
at farm, 24s. to 26s., as against 24s. to 26s. a week ago; mixed Canadian 
feed (Vancouver), landed, 25s. 3d. per 320 Ibs., as against 25s. 6d. a week 
ago. 


MAIZE.—Despite a rally in the United States, prices in this country are 
lower on the week. Buying interest has subsided and the warmer weather 
has reduced requirements. ‘‘ May” futures were quoted on Wednesday 
at 1293 cents per bushel in Chicago, against 128} cents a week ago and 118} 
cents last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : “ Plate,” landed, 
27s. 6d. per 480 Ibs., as against 28s. 9d. a week ago; “ Plate,” ex ship, 
26s. 6d., as against 27s. 9d. a week ago; “ Plate,” April (new), 26s. 9d., 
as against 27s. 6d. a week ago; yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted 
at £7 to £7 5s. per ton, as against £7 7s. 6d. to £7 10s. a week ago. 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows 
wheat quotations for selected weeks in 1935-37 :— 














, b i] 29,| Dec. 30, | Apr. 21, Apr. 28, 
Nearest Future | 8. -"t a" = et ee) 
Winnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba 
—Cents ee 825 84 794 | 129 1965 | 129 
Chicago . ter 
Cents aa ib. nasa ae 98$ | 101} 97; | 135) | 194g | 129 


The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 75,675,000 bushels 
against 77,934,000 bushels last week, and 108,871,000 bushels in the 
corresponding week last year. 


SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The oe 
table gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the har 
vears 1933-34 to 1936-37 :— 


| 1933-1934 | 1934-1935 | 1935-1936 | 1996-1987 
Nii Naa Ik eee 











Estimated | sales of home-grown | Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 

wheat— 

1 week to April 24........-seeseee0s 182,286 | 170,599 | 186,168 | a 

34 weeks to April 24......... aaa 9,858,258 [11,703,324 |11,651, . 

Average price of English wheat per s. d. s. d. 10 $ 
GUE Sicihssteottnviciniindaiaionee 5 1 6 7 


a NAN li acne 


The following is a statement showing the quantities od. a’ 
average price of British cereals in the past two weeks, and for the 
ponding weeks in each of the years from 1933 to 1936 :— 

Quantitizs Sotp AVERAGE PRICE PER CWT: 
Week ended 








Cw. | Cw | Gwe) ea | 84 | 6 

April 22, 1933 ......... 107,014 | 50,729 | 33031 | 5 2 | 8 2 | ¢ 9 

April 21, 1934 ......... 182,286 24.446 26132 | 45 | 79) 70 

April 27, 1935 ......... 170539 | 55,576 | 23,402 | 5 1) 72) oy 
22, 1996 ......... 156,168 28,876 22,415 | 6 7 | 7 

8 6 

sich 0 10 2 | 10 2 

April 17, 19387 ......... $5,231 40,653 0 2 iio 3 183 
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OTHER FOODS 


BACON.—lhe market ruled generally steady on a sustained demand. 
The official uotations (per ewt. for No. 1 Sizeable) which formed the 

ic for Gouna on the London Provision Exchange this week were : 
bas eh 99s. to 96s.; Canadian, 87s.; Danish, 95s.; against 92s. to 96s. ; 
~ and 95s. last week. Arrivals in London last week included : Danish, 
13,009 bales; Canadian, 6,598; Dutch, 2,340; Lithuanian, 986; and 
olish, 2,609; as against 13,872, 6,659, 2,571, 1,106 and 2,687 bales, 
respectively, in the previous week. 

BUTTER.—Colonial butters hardened slightly under a firm demand, but 
Danish was rather easier. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision 
Exchange on Wednesday were: New Zealand, finest salted, 108s. ; 
Australian, choicest salted, 107s, to 108s. ; Danish, 112s. to 113s.; compared 
with 108s,, 107s. and 114s., respectively, a week ago. 


CHEESE.—The market was firmer for New Zealand, with other makes 
about unchanged on the week. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London 
Provision Exchange on Wednesday were as follows : English, finest farmers, 
84s. to 96s.; Canadian finest coloured, 75s. to 76s.; and New Zealand, 
{nest coloured, 70s., against 89s, to 96s., 75s. to 76s. and 68s. to 69s., 
respectively, a week ago. 

COCOA.—The spot quotation in New York on Wednesday was 9} cents 
per Ib., as against 9} cents per lb. last week. In London, on Wednesday 
last, good fermented new crop, Accra, “* April-May,” was quoted at 43s. 
per 50 kilos., c.i.f, Continent, against 44s. 6d. a week ago. Last week’s 
movements of cocoa in London were as follows: landed, 10,839 bags; 
delivered, for home consumption, 15,860 bags ; exported, 225 bags; stocks, 
275,277 bags, against 166,387 bags a year ago. 


COFFEE.—On Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 9 cents 
per lb, in New York, as compared with 9 cents per Ib. last week and 9} 
cents per Ib, a month ago. Movements of coffee in London last week were as 
follows: Brazilian, landed, 95 cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 
38 cwt.; exports, 8 cwt.; stocks, 2,416 cwt., against 11,460 a year ago. 
Central and other South American: Landed, 9,638 cwt.; delivered for 
home consumption, 4,825 cwt.; exported, 1,028 cwt.; stocks, 109,035 
cwt. against 120,945 last year. Other kinds: Landed, 4,118 cwt.; 
delivered, for home consumption, 3,828 cwt.; exported, 632 cwt.; 
stocks, 125,288 cwt., against 178,985 last year. 

EGGS.—The market has been quietly steady, despite heavier Continental 
arrivals. At Smithfield, on Wednesday, English (ordinary packing, 
Grade I, about 15-154 Ib.) realised 9s. 6d. to 10s. per 120, against 9s. 6d. 
to 10s. last week; while Danish (15} lb.) made 8s. 9d. to 9s., as against 
&, 6d. to 8s. 9d. last week. 

FRUIT.—Business at Covent Garden remains moderately good, with 
prices at a satisfactory level, states The Fruitgrower. Buoyant conditions 
seem likely to continue until the end of the London season. Apples of 
all kinds continue in active demand, while pears are also selling well at firm 
rates. South African grapes are steady and other varieties show little 
change. Forced strawberries, in increasing supply, encounter an active 
demand and sell at 6s. to 10s. per Ib. Peaches are also receiving attention. 
Good parcels of oranges are firm in price, but the bulk of the arrivals of Jaffa 
and Spanish are in poor condition. Grape fruit are a rather more active 
item and lemons are steady. 

MEAT.—At Smithfield, demand for fresh beef, mutton and_ pork 
was quiet. There was a steady trade for chilled beef and best small frozen 
lambs, with veal in fair request. On Wednesday last, Argentine chilled 
hindquarters were quoted at 3s, 8d. to 4s. per 8 Ibs., as compared with 
4s, 8d. to 4s. a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 4d. to 4s. 
per 8 Ibs., against 3s. 4d. to 4s. a week ago. According to the Smithfield 
Market official report, supplies during last week amounted to 10,061 tons, 
an increase of 613 tons on the corresponding week last year. Beef and 
veal accounted for 5,226 tons, mutton and lamb, 3,320, and pork and 
bacon 959, as compared with 5,057, 2,733 and 1,194 tons, respectively, in 
the same week of 1936, 


PEPPER.—On Wednesday, Singapore white Muntok, spot, was quoted 
at 6d. per Ib. in bond, against 6d. per Ib. a week earlier. Black Lampong, 
‘pot, in bond, was quoted at 3d. per Ib. sellers, compared with 3d. per Ib. 
a week. Movements of pepper in London last week were as follows : 
‘lack, landed, 43 tons; delivered, 11 tons; stocks, 1,831, against 1,717 last 
year, White, landed, 237 tons; delivered, 42 tons; stocks, 11,880, com- 
pared with 12,457 a year ago. 

, RICE.—The spot price of Burma No, 2, cleaned, was 10s. per cwt. 
wee on Wednesday, as compared with 10s, per cwt. a week ago. 
wt in singles to Continent and U.K., was quoted at 9s. per 
iat eet 9s. 1}$d. for ‘‘ April-May " last week. Movements in London 
i 051 eek were as follows : Landed, 20 tons; delivered, 16 tons; stocks, 
99 tons, against 939 a year ago. 
eee London market in raw sugar has had a steadier tone, 
3-45 aie ork prices have receded. The New York spot quotation was 
and 3-85 non Wednesday, as compared with 3-50 cents per Ib. last week 
London ; = per Ib. a month ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in 
6s. 3d. sucluded “ May ” delivery at 6s. 44d. to 6s, 44d., against 6s. 2d. to 
London Bors ago. Movements of raw sugar in public warehouses in 
against 5082 -lverpool last week were as follows: Imports, 24,751 tons, 
deliveries 20 34 the previous week and 1,841 in the same week of 1936; 
stocks, 189.14, 44 tons, against, 18,994 and 17,367 tons, respectively; 
*, 189,144 tons, against 184,737 and 215,050 tons, respectively. 
TEA—The following table shows the average prices (compiled by the 


’ 


Tea Brok ‘ . 
ers Ass a ° . a “* s : 
in recent weeke aera of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 






















| 

Ww Northern Southern 
eek ended India = Ceylon | Java | Sumatra/ Africa | Total 
Apr. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Mes. a po sosens 12-67 | 14-00 | 15-99 | 11-00 | 10-47 | 11-95 | 13-41 
= 14-37 | 15-05 | 17-03 | 14-13 | 12-56 | 13-61 | 15-02 
ne Se 14-97 | 15-81 | 17-27 Nil Nil 13-91 | 15-81 
a? 14-99 | 16-03 | 17-67 | 15-64 | 13-26 | 14-22 | 15-65 
ene * He 14-82 | 15-83 | 17-66 | 14-15 | 12-94 | 13-83 | 15-47 
"com | 14°79 | 16-38 | 17-36 | 14-81 | 13-08 | 13-98 | 15-68 


At this week’s 


Indian and 18,930 public auctions in Mincing Lane, 42,361 packages of 


for the Indi packages of Ceylon tea came up for disposal. Competition 
‘inds as €s was again keen and prices for ordinary and medium 

VEGETAR er. The Ceylon market was firm generally. 
Steadily incres Ee S:—Supplies of English and Guernsey tomatoes are 
Covent Gard ing and Prices are consequently easier, says The Fruitgrower’s 
however, dean port. Reliable parcels of Canary Islands tomatoes are, 
ishes ‘and sprin, Cucumbers are about unchanged in price, while lettuce, 
Peas show a simi] & onions sell well. House-grown beans are firm and green 
‘mular tendency. Mushrooms are easier; some forced marrows 
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oe now to hand. Spring greens are abundant, but cauliflower is doing a 
ittle better. Meanwhile, new potatoes are a more active item at Covent 
Garden, with Mataro down to 2ls. to 22s. per ewt., against 27s. to 28s. 
last week. At the Borough on Tuesday, best siltland King Edward, in 
active request, again made from 10s. to 11s. per cwt., ex market. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—The market is quiet, and 
little business is passing. Linseed in particular has been affected by the 
weakness in wheat, and is in poor demand. Prices have eased somewhat, 
but on the whole are steady. Pate seed is in some request from Continental 
crushers. The quantity shipped from Argentina last week was 50,000 tons, 
bringing shipments to date up to 900,000 tons. A feature is the continued 
heavy export to the United States and Canada, which, so far, amounted 
to 342,000 tons (exclusive of about 40,000 tons diverted), against only 
104,000 tons during the same period last year. At present, there is afloat 
tor North America the unusually heavy total of 154,000 tons—all from 
the River Plate. Demand from this quarter seems likely to moderate 
soon. An increase in the acreage under linseed for next season is indicated. 
The new Indian linseed crop is still moving off slowly, and prices are 
stiffening on account of high freight rates. The quantity now afloat for 
Europe is 156,100 tons, or 8,300 tons more than last week, and includes 
12,500 tons from India. 

Cottonseed is lower and in some demand in near positions, business in 
black Egyptian on passage to Hull having been done at £9. New crop 
Egyptian is quoted nominally at £8 5s., August loading. Trade in vege- 
table oils is desultory. In sympathy with seed, linseed oil has declined 
about 15s. per ton, and is still slow. Cotton oil ex Hull has been marked 
down 10s. per ton, and demand on home account and for export is small. 
With the advent of open weather the trade in oilcakes is falling off. 


_ FURS.—No major change in the tendency of the London Spring Fur 
Sales occurred during the past few days. We therefore propose to publish a 
detailed concluding report after the end of the sale and give in the meantime 
the chief prices paid at the recent Hudson’s Bay Company’s sale compared 
with those of the preceding sale (Winter Sale, 1937) and the corresponding 
Sale of last year (Spring Sale, 1936). All quotations are given in shillings 
and pence per skin :— 


Spring Sale, Winter Sale, Spring Sale, 
1936 1937 1937 
Beaver, Mackenzie River 
(Canada) Ex Ex Large... 73/— to 77/- 136 /- Unsold 
Ermine, York Fort (Canada) 
EE Be LOI onc cacesedcs 5/7 to 6/1 7/— to 8/3 7/6 
Scandinavian Ex Ex Large 4/8 to 5/- 6/8 7/2 
Fisher, York Fort, 1 and 
ee 170/- to 370/—  180/—to 460 — 200/- to 300/- 
Fox Bastard, York Fort 1 
SE ROE hdcbaidnconcscues 41/— to 56/- 43,— to 78)- 76/- 
Fox Blue, Arctic Dark ...... 110/-to135/-— 150/—-to230/- Not offered 
Fox Cross, York Fort 
Se POM, 98 oo acca 165/—to 195/— 105/—to240/— 175/- to 190/- 
Fox Red, York Fort Medium 
Se SEP E ee oe 72/— to 79/- 82/— to 87/- 87/- 
Lapland | and No. 2 Pale 38/— to 46/- 52/- 32/- to 58/- 
Fox White, West Arctic 1 
DUO Bs dbincdecdaewenceans 200/— to 202/— 200/—to 214 210/- 
Lynx, York Fort, etc. 1 
Be ie ciciscncedstssannee 280 /- 225/- 225 /- 
Marten, Mackenzie River 1 
ee ee a ee 110/- 166/— to 174/- 156/- 
Mink, York Fort Ex Large 
t and No. 2 Dark ......... 69/- to 71/- 95 /- 101/~ 
Musquash, Black U.S.A. ... 7/- Unsold 8/8 
Otter, Canada, etc., 1 and 
No. 2 Extra Dark ......... 166, - 154/—to 160/— 156/- to 212/- 
Skunk, York Fort No. 1...... 7/1 to 8 8/— to 8/6 | 
Squirrel, Lapland ............ 1/— to 1/2 1/4 to 1/10 Not offered 


Wolf, York Fort, Ex Large | 40/— to 65/-— 51/6 to 70/— 50/— to 64/- 


RUBBER.—The factors which have unsettled the stock markets have 
also had a disturbing influence on rubber. After substantial fluctuations, 
prices both in London and New York have fallen to lower levels. 
Speculative commitments have been heavily liquidated and some recovery 
is possible if active buying is resumed. But it is likely that the restoration 
of confidence will be achieved only gradually. The spot price in New 
York on Wednesday was 20 cents per Ib., compared with 234 cents 
per lb. a week ago and 26} cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official 
buyers’ price for standard ribbed smoked sheet on the spot in London 
was 104d. per lb., as against 114d. on the corresponding day last week. 
In forward positions, business has been done at 103d. for “ June” shipment, 
as against 114d. to 11 4d. a week ago. Stocks in London and Liverpool 
at the end of last week totalled 48,828 tons, against 50,362 tons a week 
earlier. A year ago stocks amounted to 141,354 tons. 
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CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, Erc.— 


Wheat— s. da. s 4d, 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 51 0 53 0 
Eng. Gaz. av., percwt. 10 3 

Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. ... 10 3 

Oa’ - «= 8's 

Maize, La Piata, ‘landed 

TD cntgendnnnnniiaiins 27 6 

Flour, Lon. stan. ex mill, 

TET, ssnenuecheaahecoaneny 40 9 
Rice,No.2 Burma,percwt. 9 0 
Beet, per & Ibe 

Eriglish long sides eae 46 50 

Argentine chilled hinds 3 8 4 0 
Mutton, per 8 Ibs.— 

ee Ce ee 

N.Z. frozen 4, «s-s0s00s 34 40 
Lamb, 8 Ibs.— 

2 ins sidtickbiaagee 46 54 
Pork, English, per 8 lbs. 5 2 6 0 
OTHER FOODS 

BACON— 

emneunet percwt, 92 0 96 0 

EE -- 92 0 96 0 

piaqsecoseeoosnanead 95 0 

BORD ccvcnctetscosconnccen 92 0 

HAMS— 
pevousuoonssesen 94 0 97 0 

United States ............ 93 0 95 0 

aes 

Australian ............... 107 0 108 

New Zealand ............ 108 0 

ee 112 0113 0 
CHEESE— 

poset percwt. 75 0 76 0 

New Zealand ............ 70 0 

English Cheddars ...... 89 0 96 0 

EDIE ccccocenccsnceccecese 42 0 50 0 

A— 

ity, British 

{18 foreign, 14h cot} 

Ei sisastad per 42 9 43 0 
enocscessccocsonooess 80 0 8 0 
eqpansecopapeocescoes 68 0 73 0 

COFFEE— 

(Duty, British 

4/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) 

tos supr. c. & f. cwt. 50 0 

good ......... 55 0 62 0 

Costa Rica, med. to good 64 0 88 0 

‘jews as 

Ken medium............ 60 0 75 0 
English ......... 120 9 6 10 0 
+ + Secnammanladeel wnat 89 90 

FRUIT—Oranges— 

Vi sudeoeses gcases 10 0 17 6 

Jalhe.....ccccrccccee boxes 8 O 11 0 

Sicilian... boxes 13 0 18 0 

Apples: Amer. (var.) bris. 25 0 35 0 
-» (var.) a 

Australian ......... 904 0 

bar i el aaa 6 6 6 
Grapefruit, Jaffa 8 0 13 

Amer. ......... on 


LA 
Irish finest bladders... 72 0 80 
US. ..cccocceces perewt. 66 0 67 


t These prices are for tuei oil for ‘nland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Government tat. 


Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest 
future, Chicago, per bushel ...... 

=— nearest fu 
ture, Chicago, 


Ps nearest future, 
Chicago, 


per SOCCER OR OSES ERSTE ESOS EE EES 


> or i 
ye ture, Chicago, 


SPOTS HORSES ESOS OEE E SEES ES 


Barley, nearest future, Chicago, 


SOCCEROOS EER ET ESSE EEE Ee 


Cofies, Rio No. 7, cash, per Ib. ... 
» Santos No. 4, cash, per lb. 
Cocoa, Accra, nearest future, 


Per |} © SEPT ORR O TORRE ee eRe Ree T eee 





UNITED STATES 


New York quotations unless otherwise stated 


Mar. 31, Apr. 21, Apr. 28, 
ioe’ 1937 1937 1937 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
97% 142} 134} 129 
63 113; 1283 129; 
25} 493 49} 50 
503 116 Lit} 1104 
37 80 774 77) 
6} 9} 9 9 
8% 11} 1] 11 


5-06 11-25 9-47 8-99 


Sugar, Cuban Y “veasevine yo 
conn vee HPhcdntndvedocndsdpes 
tton ling, spot, Ib. 
Rubber, smoked Bots per ib 
OEE G. § ctkbosee cdouhhpabhees onbhensipe 
Petroleum, Mid-continent crude 
33 deg., to 33-90, at well, per 
RENEE vcicévnredccocontccctbsbebesévese 
Loppet, “Electrolytic,” Domestic, 
pot, per eee eeeeeee seeereeee 
Conmat “ Electrol ytic,” ‘Export 
an POT Bb..ccccccrecececccseece 
—_, East St. Louis, spot, 


Ib. See eee re eeseeeeeee 


Lead, spot, per 
Tin, “ Straits.” spot, perlb. ... 


© 


90 7-50 6 
-60 6-95 6-00 
46-624 8-00 


_29, Mar. 31, Apr. 21, 
1936 1937 1937 
Cents Cents Cents 
3°75 3°55 3-50 
11-60 15°10 14-06 

153 264 23 

104 116 116 


15 17-25 l4-2 


64-75 58° 





B0/10/0 
27/126 


22/150 


9/76 





THE ECONOMIST May 
; e 
UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, April 28th. 
The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 
POTATOES— ad « @& WOOL— a 
English King Edward English Southdown, greasy, per Ib. 19 = Cape ........scececccececceeees 6 
percwt. 10 0 Il © » Lincoln hog, washed 18 ted Cape 0 10 
SPICES— sed. super cmbg. ......... 33 Market Hides Manch’ “ad 
Pepper, per Ib.— S.W. greasy, super cmbg. 20 Best heavy ox and heifer 0 
Black Lampong ......... 0 3% N.Z., grsy., half-bred 50- us Best cow ree 0 
White Muntok ......... 0 6 PUNE Anbésuoncesecccese 0 
Cinnamon—Ist sort, perib. 0 8} ope— INDIGO— 
Cloves—Zanzibar, per Ib 10¢ a average = Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to 
inger—per cwt.— ” > — ; . 
ay nT I 65 0 Crossbred 48'S ...cccscsscseseees 254 «AG wneneeeeenee perlb. 5 
Jamaica, ord. to good 65 0 90 0 20 WO coccccscccccccccee 25 oy . 
eee ib 19 2 4 _ 8/14 Ib.— 
Nu 65's....... _ a MINERALS _ft>. woes artasereeee 1 
SUGAR— COAL— d. sda OES LANNE SO ...... 3 
Paty, ye 11/8 per ES ort Welsh, best Ad'ty...ton is 6 22 6 “hoon ° 
fem nit | ae ot K. i boat. 3 nn me 22 0 Bellies from DS do. 0 
cewenne d c. & f. ied ' ~ best house, at Dressing fides sh t 
SR canceceecesnee Nominal moins wt. os 0 Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30 ib. 5 
Rerinrp—London ” 7 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. Aust.Bends Avg. 7/I lb. 1 
ee om Se ot 20 ton 0 VEGETABLE OILS— {5 
siaseoceannteapenienes 14 Som, eee aciieied = : ae ll tonnet 28/) 
eeccccccocsccecces ,» heavy ...... ape, eeerecevevocces 37) 
Sates sestneneneners - rot = Tin plates ...... perbox 24 0 25 ©  Cotton-seed, crude......... 
ome IT ccccccccccce META fa ¢ £46 4. Coconut, crude ............ 
TEA— Copper, Electrolytic, ton 62/10/0 64/10/0 alecipeeanibnitaesete 
Indian—per Ib.— = Sheets (strong) ......... 93/0/0 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng 
Pekoe mse : 
i tee Standard.......0...-.-+- 60100 60/15/0 (Per tOM........e.ceereereeeee 
Broken . ~ coecceees . S. t Lead, Eng. pig... per ton 26/ 10/0 . Oil Seeds—-Linseed— 
— SEOE..000erevece i ot 2 2 Soft foreign............... 24 25/1/3 La Plata, p. ton, Ape. 13'2/6 
a ee e - - Spelter G. i, ~ deninniedipaiis 24/ ‘0 . Calcutta—per ton .. ° " = 
a 12 2 Tin—English ingots ...... 257 0/0 
ee meee sesvensens oa 2 ; Standard cash ......... 256/0/0 256/10/0 Turpentine, percwt....... 38 9 
Orange Pekoe..........+: 1 2 2 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ~ 
TOBA ‘CCO ene _ ain <n d ore ee i 
- ° ° s ~ TTS soscccsccsccces 
(Duty, 9/6-10/6% per Ib. ans, earn, perlb.less5% 1 0 1 st Petroleum, Amer. rfd. 
ire growth, 7/54- is NNR IC 2. ceee ees e renee 0 2 0 bri. London..per gall. 0 10 
Vv 8/3 > Ona lish ess5% 1 : ner ee ae 
_ ~  o 08 2 Aloobol, arari Bagh Shoes 12 Thamee— ’ 
Rhodesian leaf ............ oS 6 § 8 f s. Furnace...per gall 0 
Nyasaland leaf ............ are: «e Alum, lump sagoes per ton a 10 o % Diesel...... pergall. 0 
= strips ......... o 2. § Ammonia, carb. ...... ton 0 tow 
East Indian leaf............ ss 4 Sulphate ........cescse++0- ;o = nas eit 
= strips.......-. 06 1 Arvenic, lump ;.. Per ton a ° 2 per / ; 
leaching pow: , per ton _ 8. ° 
TEXTILES s. d. 8s. 4. St. ribbed smoked sheet 
Borax, gran. percwt. 13 6 per Ib 
COTTON— d Do., powder ............ 15 0 Fine hard para. perlb. 1 
Mid-American coccee per Ib 7 Nitrate of soda eee per cwt. 7 “ SHELLAC — 
Sakellaridis, f.¢-.f eoooe «(8A -OS Potash—Chiorate, net... 0 4 O 4} TN Orange owt, $1 
Yarns, 32’s twist ......... 14 Sulphate ......... percwt. 9 9 10 0 “seer § 
sche 60's twist............ Fs: c 2 A. icarb. ... per cwt. ° : e : oe se P 
— - O° «-- SN cncteeeee per : . Aust. M.-o.-P. ,, 
Livonian ZK ...... perton 84 0 86 0 Soltete chicane por tus Sh 10 23 0 TALLOW— a @ 
|) See 86 0 CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d. site, London town owt 27 
Slanetz Medium Istsort 94 0 96 London area, jute sacks, 11 to ton pee pet Os. ; 
HEMP— ae and credited at 1/6d. each) or TIMBER— f 
Manila Api ee 2S paper bags 20 to ton (tree, non-tetur Swedish meshes 
une “J2” a7 .. 
ecm 26 0 29 4-ton loads and upwards 39/- per ton . re 2 
~ Roe ep te oes Gap Sore Can’dn Spruce, Dis 
Native Ist mks ... per ton COPRA— £8. d. 
c. if. H.A.R.B. S.DStraits c.if., per ton 18/5/0 
BETES cocccscccce-oes £21/6/ DRUGS— 
Daisee 2/3 cid. Dundee Camphor— sd. 5s 
May-June ............... £21/0 Japan, refined ...perlb. 2 4 
SILK— 8 s. Ipecacuanha ...... perlb. 6 9 7 0 
Canton ........+++2 perlb. 6 0 8 IDES- - 
Tie Bcantesacenensessccss $36 4 Wet salted—Australian 
ee 8 6 9 perlb. 0 8 O 8} 
talian—traw, fr. Milan 8 6 10 West Indian ............ 0 5) 0 6 


924 17-024 14-024 
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